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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS” 
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GROWTHS. 


BY H. H. 








IMPATIENT infancy breaks up the bed 

Where seeds were shallow planted yesterday ; 

And youth as silly goes to trusting lay 

Beneath the short-lived gourd its weary head. 

Only the years teach us the years to weigh ; 

Teach us how slowly grow all things which 
stay— 

The gourd by hours, the oak by centuries fed. 

Oh! Heart, would’st have thy joy attain joy’s 
prime ? 

Thy life’s last days be sheltered and serene ? 

Trust not the things which spring up in a night. 

They leave thee without shelter, without screen, 

When hot, fierce suns of noonday scorch and 
smnite. 

Heart, plant thee oaks and patient bide their 
time ! 
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CONGREGATIONALISM DURING 
THE CENTURY. 


BY CHRISTOPHER CUSHING, D.D. 








Tue life of a denomination, like that of 
an individual, is complex, and is so vari- 
ously related that it is not easy to portray 
it in its unity and completeness. This is 
peculiarly true of the Congregational de- 
nomination. Its spirit has been so catholic 
and diffusive that, as a denomination, it 
has hardly had a distinct and separate ex- 
istence. 

A century ago the Congregationalists 
stood tirst in this country in the number of 
their churches. Now they rank in this re- 
gard as the seventh among the different de- 
nominations. Their increase has only been 
from 700 churches then to 3,500 now. But, 
while these numbers indicate the limits of 
its separate and organized existence, they 
by no means represent its real life. 

A large part of the Presbyterian Church 
is composed of Congregational elements. 
Under the old ‘‘ Plan of Union” the strong- 
er form of government gained the advan- 
tage of the weaker. The intense denomina- 
’ tionalism of the Presbyterians was careful 
to gather up the material which the more 
catholic and prodigal neighbor had placed 
Within its reach. 

The ministers of the Presbyterian Church 
are derived to a large extent from Congre- 
gational sources. Not less than 250 of the 
present number are graduates of a single 
New England college. Of the seven pro- 
fessors in the Union Theological Seminary 
at the present time five were formerly pas- 
tors of Congregational churches. If we 
would estimate what Congregationalism has 
accomplished the last hundred years, we 
must include more than appears inside its 
denominational lines. Several of the bish- 
ops of the Episcopal Church were taken 
from Congregational stock. It is no 
slight honor to furnish much of the best 
material for the growth of other denomina- 
tions, and through that material to mold 
their character. 

By some it would be esteemed a higher 
honor to retain a hold upon all the legiti- 
Mate growth in population and make it 
subserve the interests of the denomination; 
but to the claims of this denominational in 
terest the Congregationalists have been 
strangely oblivious. 

When we cease to look at mere numer- 
ical strength and consider what Congrega- 

tionalists have done the past century in the 


. 


different departments of Christian work we 
see their true and distinctive glory. 

The benevolent operations of Christians 
in this country commenced with a Socie- 
ty for Propagating the Gospel in North 
America, This organization. originated 
on the other side of the water and had com- 
missioners in Boston. From this organiza- 
tion Eliot, the ‘Apostle of the Indians,” 
received support. These commissioners 
sent missionaries to the Indians of the Sus- 
quehanna Valley more than a hundred 
years ago. The first missionary societies 
in this country had for their object the dif- 
fusion of ‘‘ the knowledge of the Gospel 
among the heathens, as well as other peo- 
ple in the remote parts of our country, 
where Christ is seldom or never preached.” 
They were essentially foreign missionary 
societies and our ancestors had been en- 
gaged in such efforts more than fifty years 
before they formed a distinctively home 
missionary organization. In 1818 The 
Domestic Missionary Society of Massachu- 
setts Proper was formed, ‘‘ to assist needy 
churches, parishes, and waste places” 
in the state. 

The decade from 1810 to 1820 was re- 
markable for the origin of great benevolent 
movements. It is worthy of special note 
that most of these great organizations 
originated with the Congregationalists. 

The six societies which are now known 
as Co-operative Congregational Societies 
have received over thirty-one millions of 
dollars. 

The catholic spirit of the Congregational- 
ists is seen in the following facts: 

1. For more than fifty years after they 
commenced the organization of benevolent 
societies they never organized one under a 
Congregational name or on a distinctively 
denominational basis. 

2. They never withdrew from a union 
society except in one case, and then only on 
the ground of its maladministration. 

8. Of the six denominational societies 
which they now sustain five were originally 
union societies and were made denomina- 
tional only by the withdrawal of other de- 
nominations from them. Four of them 
still retain an undenominational name. 

4. They have a smaller number of de- 
nominational objects for which they make 
annual appeals to the churches than any 
other of the great evangelical denominations 
of Christians. ° 

So thoroughly have the Congregational- 
ists entered into benevolent work in all its 
various departments that it is impossible to 
separate what they have done from the work 
of others and establish their distinctive claim 
to it. In the founding of institutions of 
learning, in aiding young men in a course of 
education, their work has been conspicu- 
ous. Through the American Education 
Society they have given aid to 6,300 young 
men in preparing for the Gospel ministry. 
They have not been careful to keep within 
their own lines. They gave thousands of 
dollars to furnish a library for Lane Semi- 
nary, and thousands also to build houses of 
worship for Presbyterian churches in Mis- 
souri. What they have given through 
union societies to extend the influence of a 
common Christianity is so mingled with 
confluent streams that it cannot be com- 
puted with precision; but, considered in its 
relations to their numerical strength, its 
amount is such as to reflect the highest 
honor on their Christian zeal and on their 
spirit of sacrifice. In the centennial re- 





view, testing their principles by their fruits, 





: New England men have occasion, for. con- 


gratulation and thankfulness, 

When we pass from organizations of a 
purely religious character to those which 
have for their aim the promotion,of moral 
reforms, we find that Congregationalism is 
none the less conspicuous, In.the early 
temperance movements the Congregational 
ministry were prominent. Dr. Lyman 
Beecher preached his six famous sermons 
on temperance in 1825-26. In 1825 Dr. 
Justin Edwards united with Dr. Leonard 


Woods and fourteen others in forming, in | 


Boston, The American Society for, the 
Promotion of Temperance. This reforma- 
tion in its entire history has had the sup- 


port of the Congregational churches of our 
land. 


The great anti-slavery reform was carried 
on by the churches—if not in their organic 
capacity, at least in their individual mem- 
bership. This is conspicuously true of the 
Congregational churches. It was in 1776— 
just a hundred years ago—that Rev. Samuel 
Hopkins published his ‘‘ Dialogue showing 
it to be the Duty and Interest of the Amer- 
ican States to Emancipate all their African 
Slaves.” Societies were organized in sev- 
eral of the states, from 1775 to the close of 
the eighteenth century, having for their 
object the gradual abolition of slavery. 

The friends of liberty opposed vigorously 
the admission of Missouri as a slave state, 
in 1819-20. 

The American Colonization Society was 
organized by the adoption of a constitution, 
December 28th, 1816, and the first officers 
were elected January ist, 1817; and it en- 
listed the sympathy, in no small measure, 
of anti-slavery men. The question “ Is the 
holding of slaves man-stealing?” having 
been referred to the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, the Synod of 
Ohio discussed the question in 1826, and the 
affirmative was sustained by a large ma- 
jority. January ist, 1831, Mr. Gurrison 
established The Liberator, in Boston, and 
became at once foremost in the advocacy of 
‘‘Immediate Emancipaticn.” The Massa- 
chusetts Anti-slavery Society was formed 
in Boston, January 1st, 1832, and the Amer- 
ican Anti-slavery Society was formed in 
Philadelphia, December 4th, 1833. 

In less than five years the American Anti- 
slavery Society had 1,350 auxiliary socie- 
ties, embracing state societies in every free 
state in the Union, except New Jersey and 
Indiana. Mr. Garrison was then an ac- 
knowledged leader; but, notwithstanding 
the rapid progress which had been made, 
he became impatient. July 4th, 1837, he 
declared in a public address that he ‘‘ stood 
forth in the spirit of prophecy, to proclaim 
in the ears of the people that our doom 
as a nation is sealed.” He added: ‘‘If his- 
tory be not wholly fabulous, if revelation 
be not a forgery, if God be not faithless in 
the execution of his threatenings, the 
doom is certain and the interpretation 
thereof sure. The overthrow of the Amert- 
ican Confederacy is in thé womb of events.” 


He continued: ‘‘The corruptions of the. 
‘Church, so-called, are obviously more deep’ 


and incurable than those of the state; and, 
therefore, the Church, in spite of every 
precaution and safeguard, is first to be 
dashed in pieces.” 

The anti-slavery movement at the start, 
favored the use of the elective franchise in 
behalf of the slave. In 1838 the Massa- 
chusetts Anti-slavery’ Society, under ‘the 
lead of Mr. Garrison, was made to abandon 
its own original doctrines on thé subject of 





political action, and become subservient to 
other reforms of a more radical nature. 
This led ,to a division in the anti-slavery 
ranks. The Massachusetts Abolition Soci- 
ety, under the lead of Rev. Amos A. Phelps, 
&@man unequaled in logical power among 
anti-slavery advocates, and his associates, 
was organized in 1839 and became auxiliary 
to anew organization called The American 
and Foreign Anti-slavery Society. From 
that time on the anti-slavery cause was 
carried forward not under Mr. Garrison’s 
lead, not prominently through his aid, 
but in its most. important aspects against 
his opposition. To him we concede an 
honorable support of Mr. Lincoln in the 
final issues of the civil war. 

The Christian anti-slavery sentiment of 
the country sought to wield its power, 
through the ballot. The Liberty party was 
formed, which subsequently became the 
Free-Soil party and ultimately the Repub- 
lican party; and through that line of anti- 
slavery action, by the blessing of God, we 
have at this centennial period a country 
redeemed from the curse of slavery. 

The representation has often been made 
that ministers were particularly backward 
in the anti-slavery reform. But this is far 
from the truth. At the timeof the division 
in the anti-slavery ranks Rev. Mr. Phelps 
made an investigation on this subject. In 
1837 there were in Massachusetts 19,206 
members of anti-slavery societies, or one in 
36 of the people. There were at that time 
792 ministers in the state, of all denomina- 
tions,,and nearly one-half of them were 
members of the anti-slavery societies, Of 
the 56 agents employed by the American 
Anti-slavery Society prior to 1837 43 were 
ministers. As aclass, the ministers were 
not behind the people; but they were lead- 
ers in this cause. 

The representation. is sometimes made 
that the. evangelical ministers were more 
backward in this reform in its early days 
than the so-called unevangelical. But this 
too is erroneous. In 1837, of the ‘‘ Ortho- 
dox” Congregational ministry in Massachu- 
setts more than one-third were members of 
anti-slavery societies, while of the Unitarian 
ministers there was only one in eight. 

The political anti-slavery movement of 
the country from 1839 onward was charac- 
teristically Christian. Calvin Colton,-who 
had some prominence in political affairs 
thirty years ago, testified: ‘‘Nearly all the 
political Abolitionists, and with scarcely an 
exception all the abolition preachers, lec- 
turers, and missionaries are religious men. 
Religion everywhere is the high and holy 
sanction relied upon to enforce the doc- 
trine.” 

When the War of the Rebellion came, 
in ten of the great states of the West one 
fourth of all the adult male members of the 
Congregational churches enlisted as soldiers 
in the army. 

We do not claim that ‘every Congrega- 
tionalist was from the start an Abolitionist 
or that all‘ have done their duty (some 
‘prominent ministers seem to have been un- 
duly subject to commercial influences); but 
we do claim that, comparatively, our record 
is luminous with Christian principle and 
Christian heroism. ‘To God be all the glory. 

There are other aspects of the Congrega- 
tional denomination in its relation to the 
century of our national existence which it 
would be of interest to review. There 
‘have been theological crises through which 
the denomination has passed during the 
century, and from which it has issued with 
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more distinct ideas and an enlarged liberty, 
Questionsof polity have arisen on which 
it may he there is still room for improve- 
ment,” 


hope as : to the- future. 
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A WOMAN’S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 





BY MARY CLEMMER. 





I HAVE not yet told you how much I 
think the House of Representatives changed. 
This change extends to the very chamber 
itself, The pale blue faded carpet on the 
floor is about as soiled asa stable-floor. I 
walked through it, when it was empty, the 
other morning, and was astonished, not at 
the number of the spittoons, for I had be- 
come accustomed to them, but at the fact 
that they had rarely been used; that tobac- 
co-quids stained the delicate tints of the 
carpet and that piles of débris* had been 
swept into the corners. A nastier place in 
which respectable people congregate it 
would be difficult to imagine. Several 
Swedish gentlemen of distinction visited 
Washington last week, and they expressed 
astonishment over nothing except the free- 
and-easy fashion in which the public serv- 
ants executed their work and the great 
number of spittoons which they did not 
use. Even the outside porticos and steps 
are furnished with these detestable recepta- 
cles in vain, while the entire surface of the 
steps of the great marble wings are a dis- 
grace to the nation. The snowy marble reeks 
with tobacco excresences from beginning 
to end and is discolored from top to bot- 
tom. Such a sight is unknown in the Par- 
liament Houses of England, and it is no 
wonder that it fills the mind of the refined 
foreigner with wonder and disgust. The 
steps, porticos, and doors of the American 
Capitol are beautiful in the extreme. That 
a people could execute and possess them, 
and then so deface and disgrace them, is in- 
deed a marvel and ashame. If Congress 
(with’ afew gentlemanly exceptions) were 
not Such a filthy set, there would long ago 
have been a law passed prohibiting this de- 
filement of its pure, exquisite marbles. As 
it is, Ido not see how any refined Ameri- 
can can ever enter or leave the Capitol 
without a sense of shame. This condition 
of things always existed in some degree; 
but it is absolutely true that year by year it 
becomes worse. I do not remember ever 
before yesterday seeing members on the 
floor of the House smoking. A smoking- 
room is provided for them, into which they 
used to have the grace to retreat; but yes- 
terday I saw four members smoking in one 
part of the House, their tobacco smoke 
ascending through the stifling air, graceful- 
ly curling up into the faces of the ladies 
sitting in their gallery. I saw a man in his 
seat, with feet in the air, in a dressing- 
gown, tied round the waist. Surely, the 
Swedish gentlemen could not have seen 
anything more free and easy than this in 
the most privatechamber. The gentleman- 
ly doorkeepers of old are replaced by boors 
at, at least, two doors—the only ones with 
which Iam acquainted. From morning till 
night they sit wedged in their easy-chairs 
beside the door, over immense spittoons, 
reeking with tobacco-juice, challenging 
ladies and admitting the unwashed. The 
‘*Virginia gentleman” who presides over. 
the spittoon at the first door refused mea 
private seat in which, by official courtesy, 
I had sat for ten years, with the polite as- 
surance that ‘“‘if I had sat in it so long 
I had occupied it long enough; that neither 
the card of the Speaker of the House nor 
of the President of the United. States 
would induce him to allow a person not of 
a member’s family to enter it.” Witha 
perfect written right to enter, but no dispo- 
sition to pass words with a boor, I passed 
to the next door. 

‘*T say the Ladies’ Gallery is over on the 
other side of the House!” cried the man 
from the next spittoon. 

This gallery, next to the Diplomatic .Gal- 
lery, is a small one, facing the Republican 
side of the House, that has been especially 
devoted to ladies for many years, Gentle- 


e record of the past fills us with 








«men rarely entered-it unaccompanied by 
ladies. Officially it is as much theits to- 
day as it ever was. Yet I found in it two 





bar a not a w 
below. They wisde the entire. 
unendurable no .Jady could . 
her self-respect and remain. I have a 
great aversion to the other side of the 
House and never sat there; and, as I am 
driven from my long-time haunts by the 
sweet manners of ‘‘ Virginia gentlemen,” 
where I may be able to ensconce myself 
hereafter, for your benefit, my INDEPEND- 
ENT, fate only knows. I have heard myself 
called ‘‘a brave woman”; but I never yet 
was brave enough to deliberately face a 
' boor above a spittoon. 

_ But the galleries have not degenerated 
more in appearance than has the House. 
Below, dirt, disorder, and a devil-may-care 
abandon everywhere prevails. A certain 
rude force is certainly apparent, but the 
graces of life flourish elsewhere. It seems 
strange to see the faces of Garfield, ‘Hoar, 


' Pierce, Seelye, and a few other old familiar 
| ones set amid these rushing and roaring 
strangers. These alone recall the past of 


the House. Many another here recalls 
the past; but it is. the past of _ bitter- 
ness, disunion, battle—of arrogance and 
brute force. Their ~past § foretells their 
future, if they are ever again to come 
into power. 

‘““We have made an entering wedge,” 
said a Georgian to me, the other day; ‘‘and 
it cannot be long now before again we 
shall be the prevailing power. Of one 
thing you cannot accuse us,” he went on 
‘Southerners have never stolen the public 
funds to enrich themselves, as Northern pcl- 
iticians have done. I don’t recollect of any 
Southern man who ever took anything, but 
John Floyd.” 

‘Yes, but that was for his country,” said 
the lady by his side. ‘‘Whena man takes 
to serve his country, that is patriotism,” 
said the Southern woman, proudly. 

“His country” that she talked about, in 
her sweet, infantile way, is the ‘‘ country” 
of every Southern member of the House. 
His country, his only country is the South. 
The Northerner, though he may treat him 
kindly and in a way admire him, is to the 
Southerner forever a foreigner and stranger. 
How to get the better of him and by some 
means reign over him is the very kernel of 
his desireand purpose. One has but to study 
the aspect and animus of this House of Rep 
resentatives to shrink, almost with a sense 
of horror, from the thought of possible Dem- 
ocratic and Southern ascendency in Con- 
gress and in the Government. Doubtless 
you think I have found quite my share of 
fault with the Republican party and with 
its leaders. If I have, it is because I was 
irue to that party—true to its past, true to 
its future. It has been no exception to 
other great, prosperous ruling parties, It 
has not been true, in the highest sense, to 
its highest standard. It fell from its lofty 
level. It obscured the glory of its past in 
the dishonor of its present. It covered with 
the shadow of the living the graves of its 
immortal. But above all, in the names of 
its dead, in the records of its deeds, in its 
illustrious past, undimmed, undimmable, 
shone its proud escutcheon. _ Place-seekers, 
bribe-takers, money-grabbers have come 
into it and made the most and the worst of 
it. Its trusts have been abused, its 
most royal memories desecrated. . No 
less mankind owes it a debt of grati- 
tude. It has served not one race alone, 
but all races... It is human and bears the 
marks of human imperfection... It is 
marred by “the cupidity and passions of 
men. But it is the party of freedom, of 
universal brotherhood, of progress, and of 
religion, . Who. would destroy it! Nay, 
Jet us, rather build it,up imperishable, by 
demanding, day and night, that it shall cast 
its money-changers and_ bribe-takers out; 
that it shall wash the temple of its action 
free from stain, and assume the, white 
splendor of its ancient state. 

But who, who on earth, who, has read a 
line of,,the history of, its;past,.can believe 





that any good can come to the country by 





men, extended at full length, en the, cu 
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it-believes fer one moment in ite.cry” of~ 
‘reform’? Not I. [t is a whited sepul- 
cher and there is no “reform” init: Asa 
party, there is nothing in it but rottenness 
and deadness and bones. The material 
condition of the Capitol to-day is a type of 
what the moral condition of the Govern- 
ment would dé if the Demoé¢rats should 
prevail. If cleanliness is next to godliness, 
, there is no chance for righteousness if that 
| party should prevail. 

| Still, Iam willing to ad mit that there are 
‘men inthe present Congress voting with 
| Democrats that it is impossible to think of 
‘even as Democrats. They don’t look like 
, Democrats, they don’t act like them, and, 
|when you begin‘to inquire, you generally 
‘find out that they began Republicans; so 


you are all the more certain that now they 


are out of their place. Gen. Henry B.: 
Banning, of Cincinnati, O., is such a man. 
He wasa Republican and still looks like 
one—straight, clean, and handsome, as a Re- 
publican should be, if possible. He entered 
the army against the Rebellion as a private 


, soldier and fought his way up to be a 
‘brevet major-general, all as a Republican; 


and now comes to Congress as a Democrat. 
But we are not afraid of such a Democrat as 
that, only as one of the few grains of salt 
that keeps the party from spoiling. Amer- 
icus V. Rice, of Ottawa, Ohio, is another 
Democrat of the same type, though I be- 
lieve he glories in always having been a 
Democrat. He also enlisted as a private 
soldier in the Union army, fighting through 
the entire war, and now bearing the mark 
of his bravery in his lame and faltering 
gait. A handsome, genial, kind-hearted gen- 
tleman is this Democrat. Randall, of Penn- 
sylvania, who has long been ‘‘the watch- 
dog of the House” on finances, has also one 
of the clearest, strongest-looking faces in 
the House. He was born in Philadelphia, 
in 1828, and looks ten years younger than 
this date would make him. He is of good 
hight, strongly framed, and in counte- 
nance bears amarked resemblance to Edwin 
Booth. Put spectacles on Edwin Booth, 
make him a little taller, and you would see 
a jac-simile of this clear-headed, well- 
liked ‘‘ watch-dog of the House.” Michael 
C. Kerr, the Speaker of the House, whose 
days are numbered and who will never sit 
in his honorable and responsible place 
again, is also a Democrat, who personally 
is much respected and beloved Great per- 
sonal sympathy was felt for him in his late 
trial, particularly on account of the very 
precarious condition of his health. There 
seemed something cruel in accusing and 
trying aman who stood within the very 
gate of the grave. When he was acquitted 
the greatest joy was manifested by every 
member of the House and the announce- 
ment was made amid great cheering from 
every quarter. His chair was occupied by 
Sunset Cox, the most frisky and amiable of 
all bright-witted Democrats, till that little 
gentleman pranced off to the St. Louis 
Convention, leaving no word behind him; 
and the House, to punish him, put 
Milton Sayler, of Ohio, in his chair, to the 
little gentleman’s great discomfiture. He 
had lately written a book called ‘‘ Legis- 
lative Humors’’; but this was a “ legis- 
lative humor ” over which he did not laugh. 
Milton Sayler is the first of all the gentle- 
men whom I have named who looks like a 
Democrat. I think, if you. knew nothing 
about it, you would be sure tosay that he was 
a Democrat, He has the bon vivant look of 
the born Tammanyite. He is an.old-young 
man, who looks as if he had lost his hair | 
and aged himself prematurely by fast living. 
Mind, I say he looks so. He may have lost 
his hair through too much brain-work, or 
overdevotion to his country by the mid- 
night lamp, or by wearing his hat overmuch. 
At any rate, he is too bald for forty-five. 
He is well-built and above medium hight, 
has. a dark complexion, iron, eray beard and | 
hair—what there is of it. e has fine, 


strongly-eut features; dark, 





“gentlemen I 





expressive 
eyes; witha hint of,s ; 
ness to criticism 
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med he is the only one 
who looks like a Democrat. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., July 19th, 1876. 
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THE FLAG. 


BY COL, HENRY W. CLOSSON. 





THE rushing winds a flag upbear 

Of belted white and red, 
~ And royal crosses picture there 

A blazonry of dread ; 

From clouds.that North and South ascend 
Two mighty eagles sail, ; 

Each cross alike they fiercely rend 
And scatter to the gale, 

With thirteen glorious stars that shine 
Upon an azure scroll, 

Exultingly the severed sign 
They make a brilliant whole. 

And clearer yet athwart the gloom 
This stranger flag is seen, 

With other stars its borders bloom 
Of ever-brightening sheen ; 

No broader bands of white unfold, 
But deeper grow the red, 

While thunders hoarsely round them rolled 
And cheers from battle bred. 


Where rivers glide by leafy banks 
Brown parapets arise, j 

And proudly over veteran ranks 
Saint George’s ensign flies ; 

But straight upon their steady foes 
Two ardent troops advance— 

The starry sign one column shows 
And one the flag of France. 

They charge through ditch and palisade, 
Though ringed about with flame, 

Nor are the rival banners staid 
Till both the ground reclaim. 


Again upon a verdant plain 
This Starry Flag appears, 

Battalions move to lively strain 
Past gay-plumed cavaliers, 

And now by silent lines embraced 
A conquered army comes, 

With faces flushed and colors cased 
And palpitating drums. 

The captured standards, gun and blade, 
Present in fit relief 

The man to be by men obeyed, 
As born of all the chief. 


In silent swiftness broadly drawn 
Where idle seas repose, 

What mellow splendors arch the dawn 
And stately ship disclose ! 

Her vanquished trophies—bloody gain— 
From many a distant tide 

Seem slowly up the western main 
As suppliants to ride ; 

Increasing light illumes the sky, 
And rosy pulses play 

Upon attendant clouds that lie 
Far down the path of day. 

His level beams go skipping past 
And lustrous ripples wake, 

The breezes from the slanting mast 
Its snowy canvas shake, 

And Stripes and Stars in glory trail 
Against the circling blue, 

As homeward fast a joyous gale 
The “ Constitution’ drew. 

If icy cliff they crumble—where 
They gather sands of gold— 

The waves that Flag delight to bear 
Triumphantly unrolled. 


A land that purple hills embrace, 
A narrow pass between, ’ 
Where rock and cactus strive for p'ace 
Along each steep ravine, 
Opposing armies now displays, 
Who struggle to and fro, 
With shifting batteries ablaze 
And lances sloping low. 
A hero on the field presides, 
And through disaster rude 
To issue safe its fortune guides, 
And still the fight renewed. 
Victoriously the Stripes and Stars 
Each fresh assault repel 
And loud; tumultuous hurrahs 
Through bitter volleys swell. 


A glistening city now reclines 

Upon a verdure strange, 
Against the hills in level lines 

Its. ancient buildings range. 
Where lakes reflect a tropie sky 

Or curl to tempered breeze, » ; 
Between Sierras that defy 

On either side the seas ; 
And summits ever zoned with snow 
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Pale threads of vapor spin 

Or weave them into lurid glow 
From out the strife within, 

While causeways lead through guarded gate, 
By palaces and square, 

Where crucifix and image wait 
Some muttered dole of prayer, 

Upon the conquerors dark eyes 
Look down from cautious blind 

And monks in poverty’s disguise 
Creep stealthily behind. 

To him who from yon portal rides 
May honor well be shown. 

His worth no petty presence hides, 
Salutes his station own. 

And, floating over palm and thorn, 
From shining peak to plain, 

The Stripes and Stars alike adorn 
Proud castle, prouder fane. 


A funeral-car through crowded streets 
Is borne in solemn state ; 

Its entry martial escorts meet 
And long processions wait. 

Sad emblems every highway cross, 
And low or lofty wall 

Their dismal folds of mourning toss 
Above the sacred pall, 

Adorned with frequent wreath, it lies 
Where sentries vigil keep, 

And men pass on with sterner eyes 
And women stop to weep. 

It climbs the limpid brook beside, 
And hushed remains the mill ; 

It rolls where rivers open wide 
And pier and loft are still. 

If yonder curve the clouded lake 
Or gloomy mountains soar, 

Yet clanging bells slow answer make 
To cannons’ measured roar. 

And so a nation’s tears attend 
Upon this somber guest, 

Whom city, town, and village lend 
A sad assistance West. 

And where familiar forests wave 
Among the winds and hills 

They leave the dead within a grave, 
Escaped from further ills. 

All through the torpid day the bird 
Has twittered from its bough, 

And drone of locust there been heard 
As one can hear them now— 

A requiem of Nature’s own; 
While rustling leaves repeat 

A sympathetic monotone 
To what he would entreat— 

The wish that had the milder grown 
At Conquest’s haughty call, 

That “‘ malice might be had for none, 
But charity for all.’’ 

And sable draperies of grief 
The Stripes and Stars eclipse, 

From snowy crest and coral reef 
High over domes and ships. 


——— 


CENTENNIAL REMINISCENCE. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D. D. 








ALEXANDER HAMILTON, soon after the 
adjournment of the Federal Convention, in 
whose proceedings he -himself, had acted a 
prominent part, gave utterance to the fol- 
lowing, words: 

“Tt may be in me a defect of political 
fortitude; but I acknowledge that I cannot 
feel an equal tranquillity with those who 
affect to treat the dangers of a longer con- 
tinuance in our present situation as imagin- 
ary. A nation without a national govern 
ment is an awful spectacle. The establish- 
ment of a constitution, in a time of pro 
found peace, by the voluntary consent of 
the whole people, is a prodigy, to the com- 
pletion of which I look forward with trem- 
bling anxiety.” 

When Hamilton penned these words the 
Constitution of the United States was’ sim- 
ply an idea, a bare proposition, without 
authority, without a history, without a trial, 
and almost wholly without a precedent ; and 
whether it would ever be anything more 
was then a question not determined. Nine 
States, at least, must give their assent to it, 
or it would by its own terms be a failure. 

All the “ national government” the peo- 
ple then: had was the loose, and, as ex- 
perience had proved, totally inadequate 
organization that was established by 
the Articles of Confederation. These Ar- 
ticles, proposed to the states by Congress 
in November, 1777, were not adopted by all 
the states until the 1st’ of March, 1781. 
Up to'the latter date the war had been con: 
ducted by a purely Revolutionary Govern- 
ment, exercising undefined ‘powers, doing 
whatever seemed necessary for the general 
good, and accepted by the people under the 
pressure of a common necessity. The first 

‘ongress under the Confederation met on 
the 2d of March, 1781; and thereafter the 
war was continued under its direction until 
the establishment of peace, in 1783, 
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The period, intervening between the 
close of the war and the adoption of the 
Constitution is the one to which Hamilton 
referred when he spoke of ‘‘a nation with- 
out a national government” and character- 
ized it-as ‘‘an awful spectacle.” He recog- 
nized the fact that ‘‘ the United States of 
America,” which was the title of the Con- 
federacy, formed a nation and had under- 
taken the work of a nation; yet, unfortu- 
nately for: its success, this nation had no 
government in the proper sense of the term. 
It had no judiciary and no national execu- 
tive. ‘All that it had was a Congress, act- 
ing as a single body and consisting of del- 
egates appointed by the state Iegislatures 
and practically subject to their control. 
This Congress, however, had no legislative 
power in respect to the people and no 
power to enforce a solitary one of its rec- 
ommendations. One of its duties was to 
ascertain and appropriate the sums neces- 
sary for the public expenses; yet it could. 
not tax the people to the amount of a dollar, 
and, if the states failed to pay their quotas, 
as they often did, Congress had no power to 
compel the payment. {t was authorized to 
borrow money and negotiate treaties; but 
it had no power to raise funds to pay either 
the interest or principal of its loans or to 
enforce compliance with treaties. It had 
no general superintendence over the com- 
merce of the country for the purposes of 
either revenue or regulation. The iegisla- 
tive power really existed in thirteen distinct 
and independent states; and the Union, 
such as it was, had no other character 
than that of a mere league of state sover- 
eignties. It was based on a compact or 
treaty, with no power to enforce even the 
compact, rather than on a fundamental 


The radical defect of the Confederation 
is thus forcibly described by Mr. Curtis in 
his ‘‘ History of the Constitution” (Vol. I, 
pp. 329, 330): 

‘* Tt [the Confederation] was found to be 
destitute of the essence of political sover- 
eignty—the power to compel the individual 
inhabitants of the country to obey its de- 
crees. It was a system of legislation for 
states in their corporate and collective 
capacities, and not for the individuals of 
whom those states were composed. It 
could not levy a dollar by way of impost 
or assessment upon the property of a citi- 
zen, It had no means of annulling the 
action of a state legislature which conflict- 
ed with the lawful and constitutional re- 
quirements of Congress. It made treaties, 
and was forced to stand by still and see 
them, violated by its members, for whose 
benefit they had been made. It owed an 
enormous debt, and saw itself year by 

ear growing more and more unable to 
iquidate the annually-accruing interest. It 
stood in. the relation of a protector to the 
principles of republican liberty, on which 
the institutions of the states were founded; 
and on the first occurrence of danger it 
stretched forth only a palsied arm, to which 
no man could look for succor. It under- 
took to rescue commerce from the blight- 
ing effects of foreign policy, and failed to 
achieve a single conspicuous and import- 
ant advantage. Every day it lost some- 
thing of respect abroad and confidence at 
home, until all men saw, with Washington, 
that it had become a great shadow, without 
the substance of a government, while few 
could conjecture what was to rise up and 
supplant it.” 


The picture drawn by Mr. Curtis, abund- 
antly verified by the history of those times, 
presents the ‘‘awful spectacle” of ‘‘a na- 
tion without a national government,” What 
the country had was not a political union 
of the people of the United States under one 
national authority, but merely a union of 
states considered as independent entities; 
and this was the fatal defect in the system. 
The period during which this system con- 
tinued was one of the most critical in our 
whole history. The war had ended and the 
independence of the colonies had been won 
at the price of blood; but whether-the peo- 
ple would gather up the proper fruits of the 
struggle and the victory, and construct a 
government that would secure to them peace, 
prosperity, and safety at home and respect- 
ability abroad was the problem that re- 
mained to be solved. They certainly had 
not done'so by the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. The experience of a very few years 
furnished the most ample demonstration to 
this effect.' They, perhaps, needed the dis- 
Gipline and: disasters of failure, as ‘the 
imieans of preparing them for ultimate suc- 
cess. 

A widespread sense that a remedy was 





needed took possession of the public mind 
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Men like Washington, Hamilton, and Mad. 
ison saw that something must be done to 


bring the people of the several states into a |, 


closer and. more direct relation to each 
other—something that would have the 
effect ‘‘to form a more perfect union ” than 
had been gained by the Articles of Confed- 
eration. Precisely what this something 
should be was a question in respect to 
which there was in the outset much divers- 
ity of opinion. The Federal Convention, 
consisting of delegates appointed by the 
states, meeting on the 14th of May, 1787, 
and completing its work on the 17th of the 
following September, by signing a draft of 
a Constitution, to be submitted to the peo- 
ple of the several states for their considera- 
tion and ratification, supplied a formal and 
definite answer to this question. Some of 
the wisest and best men of the country, 
and, we may add, of any country or any 
age, were members of this convention, 
conspicuously among whom may be men- 
tioned the names of Washington, Hamilton, 
Madison, Franklin; Gouverneur Morris, 
Rufus King, Charles C. Pinckney, James 
Wilson, and Edmund Randolph. While 
all its members were men of high order and 
patriotic impulse, Hamilton and Madison 
were undoubtedly the strongest lights of 
the Convention. Washington was its pres- 
ident and gave to it the influence of his 
well-earned fame, yet he shared but little 
in its debates. 

This Convention did not adopt the 
Constitution without warm conflicts of 
opinion, without frequently revising and 
changing its own decisions, without two or 
three periods when for the moment it 
seemed as if the whole labor must end in a 
failure, or without some compromises of 
opposite views which were necessary to its 
adoption at all. Some of the members of 
the Convention were at first of the opinion 
that a mere revision of the Articles of Con- 
federation, increasing somewhat the powers 
of Congress, but retaining the essential 
principle of the Confederation, would suf- 
fice, and that this was all that the Conven- 
tion had the authority to attempt. Others 
thought that the whole system should be 
radically changed, and that a national 
government, in fact and in form, properly 
endowed for its purposes, should be estab- 
lished. The adoption of the latter theory 
gave rise to a multitude of questions as to 
what should be the structure and powers of 
the new government proposed to be organ- 
ized, and how those powers should be dis- 
tributed: For four months the Convention 
was occupied with these grave problems, 
determined not to relinqnish the task and 
not to adjourn without having devised some 
remedy for the distresses of a nation that 
was in the sad condition of being ‘‘ without 
a national government.” The members of 
the Convention saw that they must agree 
upon something; and the result, at last, was 
the Constitution as they drafted it and as 
the people finally ratified it. 

The agreement of the Federal Convention 
by no means completed the work. The 
question whether the people would ratify 
the instrument still remained to be settled, 
and this question was pending when Ham- 
ilton gave utterance to the words quoted at 
the commencement of this article. It was 
to him, as it was to others, the subject of 
“trembling anxiety.” ; 

The Federal Convention recommended 
that the Constitution should be submitted 
toa convention of delegates im each state 
chosen by the people thereof, and that as 
soon as conventions in nine states should 
ratify it measures should be taken for the 
organization of a government under it and 
in accordance with its provisions. In pur- 
suance of these recommendations, the Con- 
stitution was transmitted to the legislatures 
of the several states. Conventions were 
chosen by the people under the authority 
of these legislatures, and. the ratification 
by these conventions occurred in the fol- 
lowing order: 


1. Delaware............ -December 7th, 1787.§ 
2. Pennsylvania.......... December 12th, 1787. 
3. New Jersey...........December 18th, 1787. 
4, Georgia........+.- «...January 2d, 1788. 

5. Connecticut ..........January. 9th, 1788. 

6 Massachusetts..... ,.. February 6th, 1788. 
%. Maryland.............April 28th, 1788. 


8. South Carolina........May 23d, 1788. 
9. New Hampshire.......June 2ist, 1788, 
10. Virginia....:.........dune 26th, 1788. 
1, New York............duly 26th, 1788. 


12.. North Carolina........November ist, 1789. 
18. Rhode Island.........May 2th, 1790. 

The first eleven of the above states rati 
‘fled the Constitution in less than a year 
, after its adoption by the Federal Conven- 
tion; and the other two states—namely, 
North Carolina and Rhode Island—did not 
| give their assent to it until after the Gov- 
, eTmment was actually organized under it— 
| an event which became a completed fact. on 
| ‘the first Wednesday of March, 1789.” 
| North Carolina waited for more than eight 
‘months and Rhode Island for more than 
fourteen months after the -Constitution 
went into operation before formally ac- 
cepting it. The Union under the Articles 
_ of Confederation was dead,so far as the 
ratifying states were concerned; and these 
two states occupied the position of not 
being parties to the new Union and, hence, 
not under the jurisdiction of the Constitu- 
tion. Had they maintained this position a 
question of the extremest delicacy would 
have arisen, which Providence only could 
have solved. The Constitution did not con- 
template that any state should be forced 


sent. Fortunately for the country, no such 
emergency arose. North Carolina and 
Rhode Island at last yielded to the same 
general necessities and the same public and 
common interests which had governed the 
action of the other states; and this ended 
the whole question. Each state had row 
become a member of the ‘‘more perfect 
Union,” not by compulsion, not by a major- 
ity vote of the states, but by its own con- 


sent. 
_ This result was not attained by anything 


like absolute unanimity in the state conven 
tions that ratified the Constitution. In all 
of them there was opposition to the Consti- 
tution, as there was among the people of 
the several states. The following figures 
give the state of the vote in several of these 


conventions: 
Yeas. Nays. Majority. 


Massachusetts........ oese-187 = 168 19 
New York............ «dene 27 3 
Maryland ....5..0see2eese 63 11 52 
Wizginiass.iovsene oil « needs 89 7 10 
South Carolina............ 149 ve 76 


North Carolina in her first state conven- 
tion declined to accept the Constitution by 
a voteof one hundred majority against it; 
and that, too, notwithstanding eleven states 
had already ratified it and thus created the 
certainty that it would go into operation. 
Any one who wishes to inform himself as 
to the feeling in the different states and as 
to the objections urged against the Consti- 
tution in the state conventions will gain his 
end by reading ‘‘Elliot’s Debates on the 
Federal Constitution.” The articles writ- 
ten by Hamilton, Madison, and Jay, and 
subsequently collected and published under 
the title of the ‘‘ Federalist,” were designed 
to explain the Constitution to the people, to 
correct misapprehensions and false repre- 
sentations and answer objections. They had 
a powerful influence in securing its adop- 
tion and still survive as among the ablest 
productions of any age. 

Success, amid numerous difficulties and 
much opposition, at last crowned the effort, 
and the Constitution of the United States 
became ‘‘the supreme law” in every- state, 
because every state had assented to it, and 
thereby provided for a government over 
the whole people asa political unit, and 
not for a mere league of states. This gov- 
ernment, divided into three co-ordinate de- 
partments, limited to no period, republican 
in form, and constitutionally immortal ex- 
cept by the process of amendment, was to 
operate directly on the people, to be capa- 
ble of supreme legislative action within the 
sphere of its delegated functions, and com- 
petent to interpret its own powers and exe- 
cute its will by its own agencies, Such 
was not the general expectation of the peo- 
ple when the delegates to the Federal Con- 
vention were appointed; yet such was the 
result attained, and to it the people in the 
several states gave the sanction of their 
authority. 

It is perhaps not too much to say that the 
Constitution of the United -States—consid- 
ering all the circumstances of the age, the 
difficulties to be met, the want of any ad- 
equate model in the history of the past, the 
manner of its adoption, and the. results 
which have ensued therefrom—is the great- 
est achievement in the way of goyernment- 





building that the world has ever seen. It 
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was not a growth by slow accretions, run- 
ning through centuries; but the direct and 
positive creation or invention of the men 
who drafted it. They sat in counsel for 
months and took counsel of each other; 
and when they adjourned the Constitution, 
as an idea, was born. In its adoption by 
the people not a drop of blood was shed. 
Society was racked by no revolutionary 
commotion, no state was coerced, no mil- 
itary conquests dispensed the Constitution 
to the people, and no royal decrees com- 
pelled them to accept it. They accepted it 
because they chose to do so, and dissenting 
minorities in the states acquiesced in the 
decision of the majority. The people im- 
posed the Constitution upon themselves, in 
the exercise of their own free will. 

Time has proved that what in the closing 
part of 1787 and in 1788 stood before the 
people as a plan of government—a mere 
theory, not yet tried, and that depended on 
the popular will whether it should be tried 
at all—was a conception born of greatness 
and born to greatness, and needed to com- 
plete and make permanent what the Revo- 
lution had gained. The conception came 
at a critical hour. Necessity ushered it 
into being and profound and earnest think- 
ing molded it into the appropriate form. 
The men who fought on bloody fields did 
well. All honor to their memory! Yet 
without the men who thought and crowned 
the fighters’ victory with the higher victory 
of intellect the War of the Revolution 
might have been little else than an expens- 
ive failure. To sweep away a government 
is one thing; but to replace it by another 
and a better government is a very different 
thing. A mob may do the one; yet no 
mere mob can do the other. Brains, and 
not swords or muskets, are the real creators 
of governments. God be praised that the 
Revolutionary age was an age of brains, as 
well as of bravery, and that each so ad- 
mirably supplemented and served the other. 

The Government of the United States 
under the Constitution, now in the eighty- 
eighth year of its life, extends its gladsome 
salutation to this centennial year. It has 
just buried some three hundred thousand 
heroes who gave their lives for its perpetui- 
ty. It has conquered a rebellion stronger 
and more formidable than any which ever 
before defied the authority of law. It now 
smiles upon nearly fifty millions of people, 
whose strong arms, whose intelligent heads 
and patriotic hearts constitute a reasonable 
guaranty that it will be the almoner of lib- 
erty and blessing for ages yet to come. 
Long may the Constitution be cherished in 
the popular heart, as the means of perpet- 
uating the Union, establishing justice, in- 
suring domestic tranquillity, providing for 
the common defense, promoting the general 
welfare, and securing the blessings of lib- 
erty to ourselves and our posterity. 





, CALIFORNIA. 





ONE OF OUR BEST CENTENNIAL PRO 
DUCTS. 





BY PRENTICE MULFORD. 





‘{WENTY-NINE years ago that great area 
e9 territory, with its coast-line of eight 
.“indred miles, now known as the State of 
Ph alifornia, lay upon the maps of those days 

jlotch of yellow, undotted by towns and 
ies, its rivers mostly unnamed and un- 
“aown, running clear and sparkling over 
‘Ye millions of undug treasure in their beds, 

1e land sparsely settled by a careless, in- 
olent race, rich in flocks and herds, know- 

x nothing, caring nothing for the busy 

‘ld without, and who, as they danced at 

jango and sang their Spanish songs of 
l« ‘2, were perhaps happily unconscious of 
the gathering storm of immigration about 
to precipitate itself upon them from both 
sea and land. 

his dreamy life went on until the year 
1848. Then came the American occupation 
of the country. John Marshall picks up 
the first golden nugget, in Sutter’s Creek. 
A ‘cry went forth toall the ends of the 
earth: “ California and gold!” From every 
land came the rush of eager seekers (across 
the great plains, around Cape Horn, over 
the Isthmus of Darien, came together the 
honest and industrious from the States— 
the New York rowdy, the Mississippi gam- 
bler, the Texan desperado), They came 
from England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 





France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Austriaf 
Prussia, Russia, Holland. Turkey and Al- 
geria sent representatives. They came 
from the South Sea isles and every South 
American republic. Even China burst the 
self-imposed barrier of centuries and over 
the Pacific sent her battalions thousands 
strong. 

In the space of eighteen months there 
was concentrated in California two hundred 
and fifty thousand men—the picked men of 
all these various nationalities, active, enter- 
prising, energetic, and mostly in the prime 
of life. There were few children, few old 
men, few women. Quickly they scattered 
themselves over an area of territory as large 
as the State of New York. Where they 
found gold there they built their towns and 
cities—whether on mountain hights, where 
the goat might scarcely find foothold, or in 
deep valley-depths, where the sunshine was 
tardy in the morning and left early in the 
afternoon. On sites where a month pre- 
vious stood the Walla’s smoky wigwam 
there arose gaudy temples dedicated to 
Bacchus, resplendent with mirrors and pic- 
tures. Sorapid was the growth of these 
settlements that even the deer and the 
grizzly had not time to find new lairs; and 
it was no uncommon occurrence that these 
animals, in their annual fall migrations 
from mountain to plain, to escape the deep 
snows of the Higher Sierras, dashed, sur- 
prised, through former haunts, now occu- 
pied as bustling mining camps, and were 
pursued by scores of excited men, shouting 
and shooting from rifle and revolver. 

For the first few years hard-handed prac- 
ticality took precedence of art, culture, and 
refinement. Houses must be built, roads 
made, seed sown, reaped, and ground, tim- 
ber cut and sawed, clothes made, and food 
cooked. Cooks readily commanded two 
hundred dollars per month; while the pro- 
fessor, whether of languages or dancing, 
found no field for business. So white- 
handed graduates of Yale, Oxford, and 
Cambridge, embryo lawyers, doctors, and 
divines, drove ox-teams or baked bread for 
gain, which learning could not compass. 

Even the practice of law at first lan- 
guished. Judge Lynch was everywhere in the 
ascendant. His reign was most efficacious. 
Bars, locks, and guards became unneces- 
sary. In the door of the miner’s cabin 
might have been seen weighty pans of gold- 
dust, while the owner was at work on his 
claim a hundred yards distant. To steal 
one dollar or one thousand was alike pun- 
ishable by death. Sometimes they did hang 
the wrong man. If so, they consoled them- 
selves with the reflection that a fearful ex- 
ample had been set the right one, wherever 
he might be. It was not until the machin- 
ery of law had been organized, and courts, 
judges, jurors, lawyers, and jails put in op- 
eration, that crime became easy, safe, and 
even semi-respectable. 

Of style and fashion there was none. 
Merchant, banker, and miner alike were 
clad in the slouched hat, red shirt, belt at 
the waist, holding knife or revolver, and 
pants tucked in coarse boots. Chests of fine 
clothes strewed the beach of San Francisco. 
There was no use for them nor place to 
store them, and they were cast aside. Boxes 
of tobacco were used to pave the sidewalks. 
Only the gamblers wore clean linen. A 
white shirt was almost an indication of 
disreputability. But the gamblers of that 
time were the lions of the profession. They 
gave previous warning that they would 
cheat you, if possible; and, after plucking 
their victim, “staked” him anew with fifty 
or a hundred dollars to commence the 
world again. Sundays became the prin- 
cipal day for trade and recreation. No 
one expected to remain in the country. To 
get gold and get home was the one grand 
object. Everything was built for the day. 
The houses were mostly of cotton drilling 
stretched over light frames. San Fran- 
cisco, thus byilt, was burned over three 
times in five years. They ran up their 
tent-like edifices at one end of the devas- 
tated district ere the flames had ceased 
ravaging the other. 

The life developed by such surroundings 
proved a severe trial of character. Men 
known in their Eastern homes as models of 
moral and religious propriety fell suddenly 
away. They became dissipated and reck- 
less. ‘They found themselves freed from 
the restraints of the staid communities in 





which they had been raised. Here was 
liberty even to the fullest license. Then 
they proved how little their lives had been 
based on principle. It was only the strong- 
est in self-control who survived. 

From this ‘survival of the fittest” came 
a group of men great in their several de- 
partments. This land—new, strange, and 
vast in its physical characteristics—seemed 
correspondingly productive in human con- 
ception, enterprise, and effort. The Amer- 
ican Californian found himself in a corner 
of his republic, six months distant by ordi- 
nary land travel fromthe older states. Im- 
mediately he set to work to bring himself 
in speedier communication with his friends. 
At an early date came the ‘“‘ Pony Express,” 
with its tiny mail and frequent relays of 
horse and rider, careering over fifteen hun- 
dred miles of mountain and desert, beset 
with savages and almost as unknown as 
the interior of Africa; then the Overland 
Stage, carrying passengers to the Missis- 
sippi, its sheet-iron sides frequently dented 
by Indian bullets; finally, a few country 
merchants, convened in a Sacramento gro- 
cery, planned the Pacific Railroad, and, 
making an inland town not twelve years 
old their base of operations, sent it shooting 
over seven hundred miles of mountains the 
highest and coldest and desert plains the 
most barren and lifeless in the United 
States. 

The new state has developed, also, a lit- 
erature of its own. In the great cloud of 
humanity so suddenly wafted to its shores 
came many keen, observant minds. Nota- 
bly such as Bret Harte, Mark Twain, and 
Joaquin Miller, catching the reflex of the 
strange life about them, have embodied it 
in prose and verse and given it to the entire 
reading world. 

The Californian is not content as a mere 
copyist. He is an inventor and originator 
of custom, usage, and improvement. In 
the splendor and appointments of his hotels 
he emulates the East. He is very proud of 
his state; proud of the old bear flag, raised 
when he scarce knew to whom or what he 
belonged; proud of the pick and shovel he 
wielded, and the pork and beans he so illy 
cooked in 1849. A remote colony, in a 
quarter of a century he has emptied a horn 
of plenty upon the world, rich in gold, 
silver, grain, fruit, wine, and brilliant fact, 
fiction, and poetry. He has given the first 
example in American history for the pro- 
tection of the natural wonders and beauties 
of the land. The law of California forbids 
that any woodman’s ax shall mutilate the 
giant trees of Calaveras. The Yo-Semite 
Valley is inviolate from private possession 
and damage. Even the colony of sea lions 
sporting in the ocean billows under the 
cliffs near San Francisco are safe from the 
hunter's bullet. 

California was grandly launched on her 
career. The rush, excitement, and éclat of 
the first plunge are over. But her future 
can be none the less important. Within 
herself are the elements of an independent 
empire. These are the millions of acres 
on which may be raised all the productions 
of the temperate and semi-tropical zones. 
In the same garden may often be seen 
growing the apple and orange, the fig and 
potato. Within the same township may be 
raised wheat and cotton, rice and tobacco, 
corn, wine, and the olive. The grape 
product rivals that of Italy. In the valley 
of the Sacramento and the San Joaquin is a 
level wheatfield four hundred miles in 
length by one hundred in width. Fromthe 
north the Sacramento River, from the 
south the San Joaquin, granting a water 
passage for three hundred miles for trans- 
porting this product to San Francisco. The 
half-overflowed delta formed by the conflu- 
ence of these two rivers—the ‘‘Tules 
Lands ”’—is in time to become a second Hol 
land in fertility. Twelve thousand miles 
of ditches, built by the miners, tapping the 
rivers flowing from the Sierras at their 
sources, not only afford water for gold- 
washing, but are gradually being developed 
into the grandest system of irrigation in the 
world. There are no long, hard winters to 
be endured. The rose may often be seen 
blooming at Christmas time. The gold 
mines are fat from being worked out. The 
yield now is regular. Large areas of aurif- 
erous soil, as yet almost untouched, will 
pay moderate wages and become more in- 
strumental in contributing to the perma- 








nent prosperity of future generations than 
any sudden and spasmodic accession of 
wealth, so apt to result in feverish excite- 
ment and fitful effort. In the mountains 
are those cool and grand retreats from the 
hot summer sun of the plains—the Yo- 
Semite Valley and the Calaveras Grove. 
Besides these are hundreds of others, un- 
named, unknown, yet rich in a beauty all 
their own. 

California is more cosmopolitan than any 
other state. Every mining camp is a 
museum of nationality. On the broad ex- 
panse of San Francisco Bay may be seen 
side by side the clumsy fishing craft of the 
Chinese and the graceful boats of the Ital- 
ians, with their lateen sails, the same 
which for centuries have skimmed the 
waters of the Mediterranean. Enter the 
cemeteries, and there may be read epitaphs 
in twenty languages, while Christian and 
Pagan burial rites are being performed but 
afew yards apart. Step off Montgomery 
street, the Broadway of the Pacific 
metropolis, and in a few seconds you are in 
the Chinese Quarter. On every side is seen 
the Mongolian garb, habits, food, archi- 
tecture; on every side is heard the Chinese 
tongue. Go to the theater during a season 
of Italian opera, and you will see the gal- 
leries thronged with brawny Italian fisher- 
men, gathered there to hear the melody of 
their native tongue. Side by side are 
American, German, French, Italian, Span- 
ish, and Chinese restaurants. The féle 
days of all these nationalities are as promi- 
nent as our own national celebrations. 

It is in something, then, more enduring 
and more valuable than gold and silver 
which is to constitute the coming greatness 
of the land by the Golden Gate. From the 
mixture of nationality poured upon her 
soil there is being developed a type of the 
coming man, the American of the future— 
a man in himself concentrating all the bet- 
ter qualities of these various races and 
sloughing off their defects; in whom shall 
be fused the wit and oratory of Ireland, the 
grace and polish of France, the artistic en- 
dowment and melody of Italy, the patience 
and philosophy of Germany, the easy 
gravity and demeanor of Spain, the indom- 
itable will of Scotland. Underneath all 
these, and perchance other shades of qual- 
ity and character gathered from other blood, 
like keel and ballast for the ship, the 
sturdy honesty, balance, and backbone of 
our English ancestry. 





A COLLEGE SOCIETY’S CENTEN- 
NIAL, 





BY CHARLES F. RICHARDSON. 





No town in America, of its size, has 
played a more important part in our polit- 
ical and literary history than Williamsburg, 
Virginia. In its most prosperous days it 
has never contained more than two thou- 
sand inhabitants; and yet it is acity to-day, 
as it was a hundred years ago. Long the 
capital of Virginia, it had an intellectual 
society, and even a mimic court. Old poets 
used to write verses on ‘‘The Belles of 
Williamsburg,” and even Jefferson was 
profoundly impressed with the stately 
manners and courtly ladies of the place, at 
the same time that he politely termed it 
‘*Devilsburg” and ridiculed its muddy 
streets and its somewhat superficial grand- 
eur. In the events preceding the Revolu- 
tion Williamsburg, as capital, played a 
most prominent part; and in her legislative 
chamber Patrick Henry used to kindle the 
patriotism of each hearer. But the vener- 
able city, besides its political and social 
prominence, is also noted as the seat of 
William and Mary College, our second in- 
stitution in point of age and made one of 
the very first of American educational 
establishments by a long and most honor- 
able list of alumni. The contrast between 
Harvard and her Virginia sister is striking. 
The one is strong and rich, the other poor 
and weak; the one was the child of Inde- 
pendency, the other of Episcopacy; the one 
was Puritan, the other Cavalier; the one 
has been a nursery of Northern ideas, the 
other of Southern; the one has_ been 


strengthened for two centuries by a neigh- 


boring ring of wealthy and peaceful cities; 
the other, in the lonely tide-water region of 
Virginia, has twice seen her very academic 
greeensward plowed up by shot and shell 
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and has three times suffered from almost 
ruinous conflagrations. 

It is easy enough to write out whole chap- 
ters of the romance and sentiment of this 
old college; but I now want to speak merely 
of a literary organization which grew up at 
William and Mary and has since overspread 
pretty much the whoie country. The so- 
ciety of the Phi Beta Kappa was established 
in the Apollo Room of the old Raleigh Tav- 
ern, in Williamsburg, on December 5th, 
1776—thus making, very luckily, the centen- 
nial anniversary of our parent college so- 
ciety fall within the present year. The 
room in which it was founded was the 
scene of many an important Revolutionary 
gathering and its walls often rung to the 
impassioned voice of Patrick Henry. The 
original charter is now preserved by the 
Virginia Historical Society. Forty-three 
persons signed it, whose names have been 
preserved, as follows: John Heath, Armi- 
stead Smith, John Stuart, Isaac Hill, Henry 
Hill, Thomas Hall, Samuel Hardy, D. C. 
Brent, Spencer Roane, William Stuart, 
John Page, Landon Cabell, William Mad- 
ison, John Swann, Alexander Mason, 
Thomas Smith, John Jones, John Starke, 
William Short, John Allen, John Nivison, 
John Brown, Thomas Clements, John 
Moore, J. J. Beckley, William Cabell, 
Thomas Lee, W. Peirce, Thomas Cocke, 
Richard Booker, Daniel Fitzhugh, The- 
odore Fitzhugh, John Morrison, George 
Braxton, Hartwell Cocke, Archibald Stew- 
art, Thomas W. Ballandine, William Stith, 
Thomas Savage, John Marshall, Bushrod 
Washington, Richard B. Lee, and Paxton 
Bowdoin. The William and Mary chap- 
ter granted a charter to Harvard, 
and subsequently the society was estab- 
lished in other colleges. The original chap- 
ter, however, afterward fell into decay 
and passed quite out of existence for a 
time. In 1850 it was found that William 
Short, of Philadelphia, was still living, 
and the society was revived at its birth- 


place. 

The Phi Beta Kappa has always demand- 
ed of its members the highest scholastic 
abilities, and its catalogues are, therefore, 
full of the most illustrious names. No 
longer secret, it has been elbowed aside 
by younger, more mysterious, and more 
convivial organizations; but itis still no mere 
name, and it exerts a marked influence 
upon the college life of some who affect to 
laugh atit. And the orations and poems 
annually delivered before its members 
form, as of old, an important feature of 
commencement week. It will be fitting 
that its anniversary be celebrated next De- 
cember by those colleges which did not 
make mention of it at their commence- 
ments. At Trinity College steps for such 
an observance have already been taken, and 
it is to be hoped that the example will be 
followed by other institutions. 





OVER THE DEAD. 


BY CHARLOTTE F. BATES. 








Drak words were those she needed not to say : 
“‘Love, wilt thou always, always think of me, 
No matter where I go, how long I stay 2” 

And now she’s gone to stay eternally. 


Does she remember what she asked of me ? 
Of all I gave her will she now take care ? 
is not love, after all, a vanity, 
Left like the pearls she nevermore will wear 


Nay, why, if vain, is all my tender thought, 
Her yearning question of that far-off day ? 

Her soul-presentiment of a want had taught 
Those lips to plead ‘‘ Remember me alway.” 





THE ALARM OF 1774. 


BY ELLEN D. LARNED. 








No turnpikes, no railroads, no telegraphs, 
rough roads, few mails, and few and mea- 
ger newspapers—how could the Revolu- 
tionary Fathers keep the. run of public 
affairs? Couriers and posts galloped to 
and fro between the leading towns, drop- 
ping broadsides and startling items along 
the public thoroughfares, to be magnified 
by rumor and chance travelers, and at 
length confirmed or quashed by sensible 
eye-witnesses and the slow-coming weekly 
newspaper. The people in their eagerness 
were themselves magnetic telegraphs, flash- 
ing news from those centers and thorough- 
fares into every nook and corner of the 
land. What marvel that most-exaggerated 
and distorted reports should flow from 
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such sources, giving rise to many a need- 
less alarm dnd panic. One of the most 
remarkable of these unnatural reports oc- 
curred before the breaking out of the war, 
in September, 1774. It had been a summer 
of intense excitement. The shutting up of 
Boston Harbor and removal of the custom- 
house to Salem had fired the hearts of the 
Colonists. Public resentment had found 
vent in flaming speeches and resolutions, 
in acts of violence toward suspected To- 
ries, in sending droves of sheep and other 
needful supplies to the suffering inhabitants 
of Boston. It needed but a grain of ammu- 
nition to set the whole country a-blaze. 
The powder stored in Cambridge by the 
patriots was removed to Boston by the 
king’s troops, under orders from Gen. Gage. 
The people immediately rushed together in 
great numbers, loudly denouncing the act 
and demanding the restitution of the pow- 
der; and in the clamor and confusion a 
report was somehow started that the British 
fleet and garrison had commenced hostili- 
ties. Swift-footed messengers caught this 
rumor and hurried off with it in various 
directions. It was said afterward that the 
story was sent out by the patriot leaders 
for the express purpose of showing the 
British Government the temper and spirit 
of the Colonists. If this were so, they 
gained their end. The story flew on three 
great traveled routes, gaining in flight. 
Southward it came to Esq. Wolcott, of Ox- 
ford, who forthwith posted his son off to 
Boston ‘‘ to learn the certainty ;” but, receiv- 
ing further confirmation of the terrible news 
at Grafton, the young man turned back 
and took it straight on to Carter’s tavern, at 
Dudley. Here one Clark, a trader, received 
it and dispatched it with all speed to his 
father, in Woodstock. Capt. Clark in hot 
haste bore@t on to Reyes, of Pomfret, and 
he at 11. A. M. Saturday, Sept. 3d, brought 
it to Putnam, at his home on Brooklyn 
Green. Hitherto the news had gone from 
mouth, to mouth like a Highland war-cry: 
“Boston, our Boston is in need. 
Speed forth the signal! Patriots, speed!” 

But now Putnam gave it a more tangible 
form by scrawling off the following hues 
to Capt. Aaron Cleveland, of Canterbury: 

** PoMFRET, Sept., 1774. 

‘Capt. CLEVELAND:—Mr. Reys this mo- 
ment brought the news that the men-of-war 
and troops began to fire upon the people last 
night at sunset at Boston, when a post was 
sent immediately off to inform the country. 
He informs them that the artillery played 
all night, that the people were universally 
rallying, from Boston as far as here, and 
[desires] all the assistance possible. The 
first [commencement of hostilities] was 
occasioned by the country being robbed of 
their powder as far as Framingham; and 
when found out the persons who went to 
take them were immediately fired upon. 
Six of our number were killed the first 
shot and a number more wounded, and beg 
you will rally all the forces you can and be 
upon the march immediately for the relief 
of Boston and the people that way. 

*‘TsRAEL PUTNAM.” 


“‘Fast as hoof could fly” this was con- 
veyed to Cleveland, countersigned by him 
and sent by express ‘‘along to Norwich 
and elsewhere.” Reaching Norwich at 
four P. M., it was forwarded by Capt. John 
Durkee. At New London it was endorsed 
by Richard Law, Nath. Shaw, and Samuel 
Parsons, and hurried on to New Haven and 
New York. Gaining credence and fresh 
signatures at every stopping-place, it speed- 
ed southward, and at nine o’clock Tuesday 
morning—just seventy hours from Pomfret 
—it was laid before the Continental Con- 
gress, at Philadelphia. Thus from Boston 
to Philadelphia the whole country had 
been aroused. From the great centers the 
news had spread in every quarter. The 
fatal hour had come. Boston was attacked 
and all were summoned to its relief. Nev- 
er was rallying cry more effective. Coming 
from Putnam and endorsed by responsible 
men, it was universally believed and an- 
swered. ‘‘ Toarms !” was the quick response 
and thousands hurried to the rescue. A 
thousand men took up arms in the three 
lower counties of Delaware. Twenty thou- 
sand were reported en route from Connect- 
icut. The summons coming on Saturday, 
‘‘it had the effect of putting the whole 
Colony of Connecticut into alarm and mo- 





tion on the Lord’s’ Day.” Col. Putnam’s 
missive was read publicly in most of the 
congregations and furnished the text for 
many a stirring exhortation. In many of 
the remoter towns the messenger brought 
the tidings to the meeting-house in the 
midst of divine service, and worthy mem- 
bers of the church militant left the sanctu- 
ary for the battle-field. Even ministers 
were said to have ‘‘left their pulpits for 
the gun and drum and set off for Boston.” 
A notable exception to these belligerent 
divines was the Rev. Samuel Peters, Epis- 
copal clergyman at Hebron. This sturdy 
Churchman was one of the staunchest To- 
ries in the Colonies. He had already given 
great offense to his patriotic neighbors by 
open ridicule and opposition, and especially 
by writing certain stinging, satirical ‘‘ res- 
olutions,” in mockery of those issued by 
the different towns; and now, on this Sun- 
day, when all Connecticut was rising as one 
man for the support of Boston, he com- 
manded his church-people ‘‘ not to take up 
arms, it being high treason.” His words 
had little effect upon a community which 
could fire the old town-pump, in lack of a 
cannon. From Hebron, as from neighbor- 
ing towns, men marched for Boston. In 
Norwich Putnam’s letter was “‘ printed off 
and circulated through the town in hand- 
bills,” and on Sunday morning 464 men, 
well armed and mostly mounted on good 
horses, started for Boston, under command 
of Major John Durkee. Two hundred ar- 
dent volunteers, well armed and mounted 
left Windham town at sunrise, and bodies 
of men were in motion from all the other 
towns of Windham County. 

Putnam, having sent the dispatch, set out 
himself with four comrades as soon as pos- 
sible for the scene of action, and had pro- 
ceded as far northward as Douglas when 
he heard ‘‘that the alarm was false and 
Massachusetts forces returning.” He im- 
mediately turned back, and, after a sixty- 
miles ride, reached home at sunrise, ‘‘ and 
sent the contradiction along, to stop the 
forces marching or rallying.” The Nor- 
wich troops were met seven miles from 
their town with intelligence, via Provi- 
dence, that the report was without founda- 
tion, and quickly dispersed. The Windham 
men marched on to Massachusetts line 
before receiving counter tidings. The dis- 
covery that one hundred valiant men had 
marched some thirty miles only to march 
back again, and that open hostilities were 
indefinitely postponed, exasperated them 
greatly, and probably hightened their re- 
sentment against the Rev. Samuel Peters. 
His forbidding his flock to take up arms 
and stigmatizing ‘‘the public grand cause 
of liberty by calling it rebellion” had filled 
up the measure of his political iniquities, 
and they at once resolved to bear with him 
no longer. The people of all the neighbor- 
ing towns, roused to fever heat by the late 
alarm and uprising, were only too ready to 
join in the proceedings. Yet, as usual at 
this time, nothing was done without some 
official authority. Timothy Larrabee, Hez- 
ekiah Huntington, Vine Elderkin, Ebene- 
zer Gray, and John Ripley, of Windham— 
men of high character and position—to- 
gether with Capt. Seth Wright, Capt. Asahel 
Clark, and Mr. Hill, of other towns, were 
appointed a committee by the Sons of 
Liberty, in their respective towns, “‘ to visit 
and deal with Rev. Samuel Peters, of Heb- 
ron.” Accordingly, on Tuesday, Sept. 6th, 
they proceeded to his house, accompanied 
by a large number of their fellow-citizens. 
Others from neighboring towns had pre- 
ceded them, so that some hundred deter- 
mined patriots had assembled in Hebron 
village. They found the house barricaded 
and full of people, said to be armed, and 
sent two or three of their number to con- 
verse with Dr. Peters and ‘‘make known 
their determination to obtain retraction and 
satisfaction ” for his late conduct. A par- 
ley was held through a window. The Doc- 
tor attempted to justify his conduct and 
reason with-the committee, assuring them 
that he had no arms, but two old guns, out 
of repair. They replied that they did not 
care to dispute with him, and advised him 
to address the multitude surrounding his 


house. Clothed with white robe and all. 


official dignity, Peters came out before them, 
and with great address and facility proceed- 
ed to plead his cause, till interrupted by the 
accidental discharge of a gun within his 


dwelling. The indignant patriots at once 

tore down the barriers, rushed in and 

searched the house, and found loaded guns 

and pistols, swords, and heavy wooden 

clubs. In spite of this discovery, he was 

allowed to finish his harangue and retire 

unmolested. Yet it was insisted that he 
should draw up and signa satisfactory 
declaration. Peters delayed, equivocated, 
and quibbled, till the waiting multitude, 

weary and hungry, lost all patience, and, 

taking the ‘‘deal” into their own hands, 

rushed again into the house, seized the 

struggling divine, tearing his clothes and 
sacred episcopal gown, put him upon a 
cart and hauled him by his own oxen, with 
shouts and hurrahs, three-quarters of a mile, 
to the meeting-house green, where they sat 
him upon the public horse-block and com- 

pelled him to signg declaration and humble 
confession, framed by the committee, to the 
intent that he repented his past misdeeds 
and would give them no further cause of 

complaint. He was then made to read this 
paper aloud to the people; who thereupon 
gave three rousing cheers and dispersed to 
their various homes in peace. Peters him- 
self reports that the Sons of Liberty not 
only ‘‘ destroyed his windows and rent his 
clothes, even his gown,” but “‘ almost killed 
one of his church-people, tarred and feath- 
ered two, and abused others.” But his char- 
acter for veracity does not allow us to re- 
ceive his testimony, unsupported by other 
evidence. Ina few days he quietly stole 
away from Hebron,compelled,as he averred, 
by the ‘‘riots and mobs that had attacked 
him and his house,” and asserting ‘‘ that 
the clergy of Connecticut must fall a sacri- 
fice with the several churches, to the rage 
of the Puritan mob-ility, if the old serpent, 
that Dragon, is not bound.” Soon after 
‘he shipt from Piscataqua to London,” so 
that Putnam’s alarm drove one of his bit- 
terest opponents into banishment. The 
simultaneous uprising it had called out 
greatly cheered the hearts of the patriot 
leaders and surprised and exasperated the 
British Government and people. Putnam’s 
letter was reprinted in London, Nov. 12th, 
from New York papers, and by Jan. 20th 
had recrossed the Atlantic. 

THOMPSON, CONN., July 12th, 1876. 





THE RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF BEN- 
JAMIN FRANELIN. 


A CENTENNIAL STUDY. 








BY JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT. 


THERE was a highly accomplished lady, 
Mrs. Mary Heuson, formerly Miss Steven- 
son, with whom Dr. Franklin enjoyed a 
life-long friendship and correspondence. 
She lived in Philadelphia and almost daily 
visited him during his last sickness. She 
writes: 

‘*During the last two years of his life 
he had not two months in all of freedom 
from pain. No repining ever escaped him. 
Even when the intervals from pain were so 
short that his words were frequently in- 
terrupted I have known him to hold a dis- 
course in the sublimest strain of pie‘v 
The warmest, the tenderest love chee: - 
the last day of one who, if God is love, ¥ 
as like as any man then alive.” 

The fact was universally “recogniz ~ 
throughout the United States that 
Americans were indebted, next to Geo. . 
Washington, to Benjamin Franklin f¢: 
their Independence. Franklin was as pote. ¢ 
in the saloons of diplomacy as was Wash- 
ington on the field of battle. Dr. Ey 
Stiles, president of Yale College, who “Ya 
long been the intimate and admiring f: ‘4 
of Dr. Franklin, wrote soliciting his ash. 
trait for the college library. In the le’ fer 
he stated that he had never known ‘the 
sentiment of Dr. Franklin upon the subject 
of religion, and added: a 

‘1 wish to know the opinion of my 
venerable friend concerning Jesus of 
Nazareth. He will not impute this.to im- 
pertinence or improper curiosity -in .one 
who for so many years has continued to 
love, estimate, and reverence his abilities 
and literary character with an ardor and 
affection bordering on adoration.”* 

Franklin was then in his eighty-fifth year 
and very infirm. In his response he stated 
that this was the first time he ever béen 
questioned upon the subject of religion, 
and added: 

“* Here is my creed. I believe in one God, 
the creator of the universe. That he 





governs 
it by his providence. That he ought to be 
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worshiped. That the most acceptable 
service we render to him is doing to 
his other children. That the soul of man is 
immortal, and will be treated with justice, 
in another life, respecting its conduct in 
this. These I take to be the fundamental 
points in all sound religion; and I regard 
them, as you do, in whatever sect I meet 
with them, Dey 

** As to Jesus of Nazareth, my opinion of 
whom you particularly desire, I think his 
system of morals and his religion, as he left 
them to us, the best the world ever saw 
or is like to see. But I apprehend it has 
received various corrupting changes; and I 
have, with most of the present Dissenters in 
England, some doubts as to his divinity, 
though it is a question I never dogmatize 
upon, having never studied it, and think it 
needless to busy myself with it now, when 
I expect soon an opportunity of knowing 
the truth with less trouble. 

“I see no harm, however, in its being 
believed, if that belief has the good con- 
sequence, as it probably has, of making his 
doctrines more respectediand more observed; 
especially as I do not perceive that the 
Supreme takes it amiss, by distinguishing 
the unbelievers in his government of the 
world with any peculiar marks of his dis- 
pleasure. I shall only add, respecting my- 
self, that, having experienced the goodness 
of that Being in conducting me prosperous- 
ly through a long life, Ihave no doubt of 
its continuance in the next, though with- 
out the smallest conceit of mentioning such 
goodness.” 

He then adds the following very sug- 
gestive postscript: 

“T confide that you will not expose 
me to criticism and censures by publishing 
any part of this communication to you. J 
have ever let others enjoy their religious 
sentiments without reflecting on them for 
those that appeared to me unsupportable 
or even absurd, All sects here, and we 
have a great variety, have experience my 
good, will in assisting them with subscrip- 
tions for the building their new places of 
worship. And, as 1 have never opposed 
any of their doctrines, I hope to go out of 
the world in peace with them all.” 

About a week before his death his swffer- 
ings became extreme. Occasionally a groan 
escaped him. He apologized to those 
round his bed, saying that he feared that 
he did not bear his pain as he should, and 
that no doubt they were intended to wean 
him from a world in which he was no longer 
competent to act his part. ‘‘ These pains,” 
he said, ‘‘ will soon be over. They are for 
my good. And, besides, what are the pains 
of a moment in comparison with the 
pleasures of eternity?” 

There was in one of the chambers of 
Franklin’s house a very beautiful painting 
of Christ on the cross. A few weeks before 
his death he requested his nurse, Sarah 
Humphries, a very worthy and religious 
Quakeress, to bring it down and hang it 
over the mantle, directly before him. There 
it remained day after day, an object of his 
constant regard. Just after Franklin had 
breathed his last, Rev. David Ritter, a 
warm friend and admirer of Franklin, 
called to see him. He was invited into the 
death-shamber to view theremains. Being 
intimate with the family, he expressed sur- 
prise to Sarah in seeing the ‘‘Cross of 
Christ” occupying so conspicuous a posi 
tion. 

‘* You know, Sarah,” said he, ‘‘ that many 
people think that Dr. Franklin was not 
after this sort.” 

‘*Yes, David,” she replied; ‘‘but thee 
knows that many make a great fuss about 
religion who have very little, and many 
who say but little have a great deal. Ben- 
jamin was one of that sort. He was never 
satisfied if a day passed unless he had done 
some one a service. I will tell thee how 
the picture came here. Many weeks ago, 
as he lay on his bed, he beckoned me to him 
and told me of this picture up-stairs, and 
begged I would bring it tohim. I brought 
it. His face brightened as he looked at it, 
and he said: ‘Aye, Sarah, there is a picture 
worth looking at. That is the picture of 
One who came into the world to teach men to 
love, one another.’ After looking at it wist- 
fully for some time,.he said: ‘Sarah, set 
this picture up over the mantelpiece, right 
before me asI lie. I like to look at it.» 
When I fixed it up he looked at it very 
much. Indeed, he died with his eyes fixed 
upon it.” 

During his sickness he said but little 
upon the sublime themes of immortality, 
What his thoughts were are known only to 
God. A few hours before his death some 
one urged him to change his position, that 
he might breathe easier, He replied: .“‘A 
dying man can do nothing easy.” These 





were his last words. He then sank into a 
lethargy. At eleven o’clock at night, of the 
17th of April, 1790, he passed into that sleep 
which has no earthly waking. He had 
lived eighty-four years, three months, and 
eleven days. 

Franklin, like his brother deists, Hume 
and Voltaire, seeing how impotent were 
all the motives they could urge to make 
men virtuous, became thoroughly disgusted 
with human nature. He denounced man- 
kind as so depraved that he deemed all 
attempts to reclaim the race as utterly 
absurd. In a letter to Dr. Priestley, per- 
‘vaded by a jocular strain, which not un- 
frequently rather disfigures his writings, 
he expresses very explicitely his views of 
the depravity of man. He was then seventy- 
five years of age. He had enjoyed every 
opportunity which observation and philos- 
ophy could afford to understand the true 
character of the race. The following are 
consequently to be considered as his mature 
views. He writes: 

“‘The more I know of the animate or 
moral part of the works of Nature the more 
I am disgusted with them. Men 1 find to 
be a sort of beings very badly constructed, 
as they are generally more easily provoked 
than reconciled, more disposed to do mis- 
chief to each other than to make reparation, 
much more easily deceived than unde- 
ceived, and having pride and even pleasure 
in killing one another. Without a blush 
they assemble in great armies at noonday 
to destroy; and when they have killed as 
many as they can they exaggerate the 
number, to augment the fancied glory. 
The killing of them would be a vicious 
action if the species were really worth pre- 
serving; but of this I begin to doubt. 

“T know you have no such doubts; 
because, in your zeal for their welfare, you 
are taking a great deal of pains to save 
their souls. Perhaps as you grow older 
you may look upon this as a hopeless pro- 
ject or an idle amusement; repent of having 
murdered in mephitic air so many honest, 
harmless mice, and wish that, to prevent 
mischief, you had used boys and girls, in- 
stead of them 

“In what light we are viewed by superior 
beings may be gathered by a piece of West 
Indian news, which possibly has not yet 
reached you. A young angel of destruction 
being sent down to this world on some 
business, for the first time, had an old 
courier spirit assigned him as a guide. 
They arrived over the seas at Martinico, 
in the middle of a long day of obstinate 
fight between the fleets of Rodney and De 
Grass. When through the clouds of smoke 
he saw the fires of the guns, the decks 
covered with mangled limbs and bodies 
dead or dying, the ships sinking, burning, 
or blown into the air, and the quantity of 
pain, misery, and destruction the crews 
yet alive were thus with so much eagerness 
dealing round to one another, he turned 
angrily to his guide and said: 

***¢You blundering blockhead, you are 
ignorant of your business. You undertook 
to conduct me to the earth, and you have 
brought me into Hell !’ 

«No, sir,’ said the guide; ‘I have made 


these are men. Devils never treat one 
another in this cruel manner. They have 
more sense and more of what men (vainly) 
call humanity.’” 


David Hume, one of the most illustrious 
of those deists, now called scientists, writes 
in the following gloomy strain: 


‘‘T seem affrighted and confounded with 
the solitude in which I am placed. When 
1 look abroad, on every side I see dispute, 
contradiction, distrust. When I turn my 
eyes inward, I find nothing but doubts and 
ignorance. Where am I or what am 1? 
From what cause do I derive my existence? 
To what condition shali I return? I am 
confounded with these questions. I begin 
to fancy myself in the most deplorable’con- 
dition, environed with the deepest darkness 
on every side.” 

Voltaire, who is pre-eminently the apostle 
of deism, writes at the close of his wonder- 
ful career of worldly prosperity in a still 
more melancholy strain: 

‘“*The world,” he says, ‘“‘ abounds with 
wonders and also with victims. In man is 
more wretchedress than in all the other 
animals put together Man loves life, yet 
he Knows that he must die. He spends his 
existence in diffusing the miseries he has 
suffered, cutting the throats of his fellow- 
creatures for pay, in cheating and being 
cheated. The bulk of mankind are nothing 
more than a crowd of wretches, equall 
criminal, equally unfortunate. I wish 
had never been born.” 

Such are not the feelings of the disciples 
of Jesus, as they approach the end of this 
earthly being. The religion of Jesus irra- 
diates the future with hope, triumph, joy. 
In the biographies of eminent disciples of 
the Saviour there may be found hundreds of 
thousands of testimonies to this point. 
Not one single voice of regret eax be heard 





no mistake, This is really the earth and | 





fromi the Christian that he has accepted’ 
Jesus Christ as his guide. Few will deny 
that, had Franklin done so, he would have 
been a better, a more useful, and a happier 
man. 

It is reported, I know not with how much 
truth, that that illustrious philanthropist 
and, as I esteem him, good man, Gerrit 
Smith, said in his last days: ‘‘The great 
mistake of my life has been that I have 
tried to be virtuous without being a Chris- 
tian.” 

Franklin discarded Jesus Christ: as an 
authoritative teacher, and yet he made 
strenuous efforts to attain moral perfection. 
At the close of fourscore years the vener- 
able patriarch dies; but we hear no language 
of triumph from his lips. Deism has never 
presented to the world an apostle more 
worthy of homage than Benjamin Franklin. 
A melancholy silence seems to pervade the 
chamber where he falls into his last sleep. 

I have a very dear friend who is an in- 
telligent and firmly pronounced atheist 
From youth and vigor and wealth the 
years have brought him to old age, blind- 
ness, and poverty. In my last interview 
with him, in his gloomy chamber, he said: 

‘*T believe, of course, in a power which 
created and controls all things; but what 
that power is I do not know. That it is 
not good, I doknow. Iseea ewe) grada- 
tion from the lowest to the highest organ- 
ism. I can see no evidence whatever that 
man, more than any other animal, has a 
future existence. But I have no faith in 
any such being as you call God, who takes 
an interest in the affairs of men, and I con- 
fess to you that my best hope for the future 
is that T shall be annihilated.” 

Paul was the prominent apostle of Chris- 
tianity. At the close of one of the most tem- 
pestuous of lives, in which he consecrated 
almost miraculous energies to the service 
of his Saviour in endeavors to reclaim our 
race, he also is about to die. But he dies a 
conqueror. He writes to his young Chris- 
tian son, Timothy: 

‘‘T am now ready to be offered and the 
time of my departure is at hand. I have 
fought a good fight, I have finished or 
course, I have kept the faith. Hencefort 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous judge 
shall give me in that day; and not to me 


only, but unto all them also that love his 
appearing.” 





MY CHOICE. 


BY WILLIAM NORRIS BURR. 








Suppose the Lord should call to me this night, 

As he did call to Solomon of old, 

And say the self-same words—*‘ Ask, child of 
mine, 

What I shall give thee’’—what thing would I 
choose ? 


My heart gives ready answer, 
“This, dear Lord, 
Above all else, I’m sure I do desire: 
That I may know thy will concerning me, 
And that I may possess the grace to do 
The things thou dost require, even though 
Thou leadest me in paths o’erstrewn with 
thorns, 
Or through a desert waste where naught 
appears 
To brighten and make glad my lonely life, 
Savethe sweet consciousness that thou art near, 
And that thou lookest with approving eye 
Upon my fixed resolve to do thy will.”’ 
OBERLIN, OHIO, July 1ith, 1876, 
cI 


A LITTLE BEFORE. 





BY B, P. SHILLABER, 


Asearly as 1761 resistance to the oppres- 
sion of the British Government commenced, 
when Parliament passed the law authorizing 
the Writs of Assistance, which were to aid in 
wringing taxes from the colonists to defray 
the expenses of the French War, just closed. 
These Writs permitted officers of the crown 
to enter premises and search for goods that 
had eluded the collector, and met with strenu- 
ous resistance in Boston, whose honesty was 
reflected upon by the measure—of course, 
without reason. A town meeting was called 
—the never-failing resource before’ and 
since then, the towns being the very hot- 
beds of the rebellious spirit of the time— 
and James Otis made his great speech in 
opposition, which, like Mr, Emerson’s shot 
at Lexington, was heard round the world; 
for, as Lossing says, ‘‘ when he exclaimed 
‘Tomy dying day I will oppose, with all 
the power and faculties God has given me,. 


hand and villainy on the other!’ the inde- 
pendence of the colonies was proclaimed.” 
This was followed by the agitation of the 
Stamp Act, which passed in 1765; and it is 
reasonably to be supposed an act of such 
grave importance must have awakened con- 
siderable feeling in England. YetI have 
the file before me of a London paper for 
the whole of 1864, and not an allusion is 
made to affairs which were so soon to result 
in the loss of the American colonies. True, 
the paper is called the Weekly Amusement, 
which might-have been spelt Weakly, so 
faint is its exhibition of amusing charac- 
teristics, presenting about as keen an ap- 
preciation of the humorous as that of 
the grandfather who told his little boy, if 
he would not tease to go to the circus, he 
would carry him out-in the afternoon to 
visit his grandmother’s grave. Yet the 
Weekly Amusement dipped deeply into pop- 
ular politics, as agitated by other publica- 
tions, and its hilarious pages were filled 
with selections from the papers of London, 
preserving a complacent neutrality and not 
burdening its readers with any head-racking 
reflections of its own. But, notwithstand- 
ing the non-mention of events which must 
then have been agitating parties in London, 
the principles that underlay these events, 
and which led to those deeper, broader, and 
grander which we commemorate to-day, 
were freely and intelligently discussed, 
showing how jealous the people were of 
their rights, in opposition to the ministry 
which then controlled King George and 
England. In all the greatest respect was 
shown the King, as here evinced, for we 
were all Englishmen then; but the ministers 
were handled without mittens and the feud 
betwixt the Whigs and Tories was us ma- 
lignant as that of the Blue and Buff contest- 
ants, represented by Pott and Slum, as de- 
scribed in ‘‘ Pickwick.” Perhaps the fol- 
lowing may be regarded amusing where, as 
is copied from the London Morning Post 
(Whig), a writer attacks a contributor to the 
Plain Dealer (Tory), who has dared asperse 
the City of London: 

‘«By the indecent Liberties which some 
Ministerial Writers have lately taken with 
the City of London, we may suppose, that 
Orders have been issued by their Patrons to 
vilify and endeavor to render ridiculous the 
Citizens of this august Metropolis. To 
which End, that abandoned Scribbler, the 
Plain Dealer, thinks himself wonderfully 
witty in telling the Public, that the Citizens 
of London look upon their Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen and Common Council, in as good 
a light as the King, Lords and Commons of 
the Land, or rather superiorto them. Was 
ever such Nonsense before published?” 

Then follows angry vituperation—the 
Eatansville antagonists anticipated: ‘‘Dirty 
hireling,” ‘‘ senseless stuff,” ‘‘ poor Wretch 
of a Writer,” ‘‘ ministerial tool,” ‘‘ vile 
Scribbler,” etc. Thus they raved; but time 
has swept them away, and their bitterness 
of print is all that is left of them after 
a hundred years. The City of London was 
“The People,” and its abuse was a blow 
at popular liberty. This same City of 
London and the popular drift was 
the déte noir of the ministry, and the 
Plain Dealer indulges in a series of 
amusing sarcasms, copied by the Amuse- 
ment, by which it is shown what the peo- 
ple should and should not do, arguing a con 
dition of things when “‘ allegiance will be 
transferred to the magistracy of Guild 
Hall.” 

“Tt will therefore be your Duty, at the 
Head of a hired Mob, to insult the Person 
of your most gracious Benefactor. What- 
ever may be the Measures of Government, 
you will of Course oppose; and quarrel 
with your parliamentary Constituents, for 
rejoicing that Peace and Plenty are restored 
to the Nation. Thus you will be exalted to 
the utmost Height of PopuLariry.” 

In the course of his sarcastic remarks, 
however, he suggests for the people what 
the ministry did subsequently—‘ solicit and 
hire, at any Price, the Treaties & Troops of 
every petty Elector of Germany.” And thus 
the ‘‘ Hessians” of the Revolution. 

Obnoxious principles, remembered from 
the Stuarts, were even now rebutted; andof 
these the divine right of kings, the most ob- 
noxious of them all. Therefore, the Amuse- 
ment gives us a paper from the Westminster 
Journal, presenting ‘‘ Rules for the Conduct 
of a Prime Minister,” which, like the last, 
from .the Plain Dealer, is what Artemus 
Ward would call ‘‘sarkasticul”: 


“Ye must make it a fundamental Princ 
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can never sully the Honour of a King; and 
believe most religiously, that his Sovereign 
can at any time, consistent with his Repu- 
tation as a Prince, burst through the most 
solemn engagements he has entered ‘into 
with his People; for this he has the Author- 
ity of the Most Reverend Father in Gop, 
William, Archbishop of York, who told 
Charles the First, that a Monarch had two 
Consciences, a private and a public one, and 
that as a King he might do many Actions 
with the strictest Propriety, which were 
highly repugnant to his Sentiments as a 
Man. Actuated by this Principle, he must 
always manifest the utmost veneration for 
the divine Right of Kings, and look upon 
the Nation as the absolute Property of the 
Monarch, created for no other End but his 
Convenience and Satisfaction: For this 
Reason, if a Political Scribbler should at 
any Time daringly find Fault with the 
Measures of Government, let the supposed 
Author be instantly apprehended without 
Warrant, and committed without any 
Charge upon Oath: The Action to be sure is 
not exactly conformable to the Laws—but 
what of that? If any Damages should be 
given against the Minister for so arbitrary 
a Proceeding, he can pay them with the 
Public money, and therefore need never feel 
the least Uneasiness upon such an Occa- 
sion.” 


The Mouitor is a perfect Sam, Adams on 
that side of the water for upholding the ab- 
stract principles of liberty, which Adams 
afterward reduced to practice. Liberty is 
everything with the writer, and he supports 
it with the spirit of an Otis or a Warren. 
We give an extract from The Amusement, 
which seems, like the bee, to draw its amuse- 
ment, like *honey, from every flower of 
politics: 

“It is more Pleasure to rule a free Peo- 
ple, than to be a King of Slaves. They 
who have Property, Rights, and Privileges, 
depending upon Statutes, Ordinances, and 
Customs, and upon a due Execution of the 
Laws, will always support the Power by 
which they are governed, and protected in 
their Liberty and Property; whereas. they 
that have nothing to lose, or every Thing 
to fear from an arbitrary and tyrannical 
Government, may entertain Hopes of mend- 
ing their Condition, by entering into Meas- 
ures for delivering themselves from the 
Yoke of their Oppression. All Revolutions 
in States have been brought about by the 
Invasion of the People’s Liberty. No Gov- 
ernment ever failed, or was disturbed, that 
was content to rule by the established Laws, 
and agreeable to the Constitution. 

‘Liberty! that Gem of inestimable Price, 
Liberty! is the only certain Purchase of 
real Peace and Harmony between the Prince 
and his Subjects, and of Strength and Pow- 
er against the Enemies of a well-reguiated 
Government. And it was for the Purchas- 
ing and Preservation of this Gem, Liberty, 
that our Forefathers so often resisted with 
Blood against the Encroachments of the 
Crown, and the iniquitous Practices of the 
executive Power, whose Spirit descended, 
and will forever descend down to their Pos- 
terity, who look upon Freedom to be the 
Birth-right of every Subject under the 
British Crown.” 


This is followed by a series of violations, 
or ‘‘Depravations,” of the value of free- 
dom, which remind one of our own Declara- 
tion: 


‘*Depravations, though not so public and 
open as in Cases of vexatious ‘Prosecutions 
and arbitrary Confinements, which ma 
find a Remedy in the Laws of the Land, 
must tend as certainly to the Ruin of Indi- 
viduals, and thereby, in the End, make this 
Nation as entirely a Land of Slaves, as if 
the Crown should‘seize upon all our Rights 
and Privileges by a military Power.” 


Among which are the nomination of 
Commissioners of Land Tax by Parliament, 
with no popular appeal from their acts; 
the appointment of favorites to place, with- 
out regard to qualification; the selection for 
justices of the peace of unfit men, with 
reference only to their servility to the ap- 
pointees, etc. 

Then the Plain Dealer comes in with a 
“‘counterblast ” as earnest as that of muddy 
old King James against tobacco. He says: 


‘In many of the political —_ which 
are circulated, a Spirit of Liberty, a 
Spirit of Jealousy, a Spirit of Inquiry, 
hath been recommended. Now, though 
I pretend to no extraordinary Gift in 
discerning of Spirits, yet am I confident, 
that this is no other than a Spirit of Fac- 
tion; that evil Spirit, which if it once pos- 
sesses a Nation, tears and distorts it, leads 
it into barren Places, and throws it now 
into the Water, and now into the Fire. 
Neither are we to be surprised that this is 
called a Spirit of Liberty. All evil Spirits 
affect to appear like Angels of Light; nor 
would a Faction be able to draw in Volun- 
teers, if in beating up for them it owned ithe 
Name of a Faction. But the Way that this 
Spirit is to be di i 


is this, 
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whole. . . . If we encourage this lying 
Spirit, it will lead us from one Change to 
another, till we perish for Want of Strength, 
and like wretched Patients in the Hands‘of 
merciless Empirics, sink under those Ex- 
periments which they make for their pri- 
vate Profit, and without either Concern or 
Hopes of doing us Good.” 

He, perhaps, saw the cloud gathering that 
was to break; on this side of the water, in 
the republican thunder of ’76; or, if not 
that, he truly saw the trend of such ideas 
and their tendency to such results as our 
fathers secured with their devotion to the 
spirit he deprecated. : 

The Monitor was the most determined 
and outspoken of those who defended and 
sustained popular . government, and its 
words, doubtless, caught up on this side of 
the Atlantic, gave strength and courage to 
the patriots, with whom the sentiments 
enunciated hardened into bone and sinew 
and culminated in armed resistance to op- 
pression. Zhe Monitor, in a few terse par- 
agraphs, thus further defines popular 
rights: 

‘“‘Government is originally from Gop. 
Not instituted in favour of any particular 
Family; but to promote the Happiness of 
Mankind. A State of Nature must be sup- 
posed, before any Form of Government 
could begin. The Increase of Numbers, 
and therewith the clashing of Interests, and 
the jarring Passions, made it necessary, for 
the and Quiet of the whole Society, 
to place themselves under certain Regula- 
tions devised by the People, and entrusted 
to the Execution of one in whom they had 

reat Confidence for his Probity and Wis- 
om. 
* 





* * * * * 


‘* History bears undeniable Testimony to 
the Truth of this Maxim, that, Vo Govern- 
ment can be prosperous and happy, especially 
ina free Nation, which is not regulated by the 
‘Constitution of the Country, and agreeable to 
the Genius and Temper of the People, . . . 
It is the Sprrir of VirtUE and LIBERTY 
ingrafted in the PEOPLE, which in some 
Nations prevents the Misery and Destruc- 
tion which would naturally follow from 
hente, by resisting at certain Periods the 
Proud, and humbling those that sought 
means to enslave them. Hence weaccount 
for the several Revolutions in this and in 
other countries; in order to bring their Gov- 
ernment back to its first principles. Where 
that could not be done, the People lost 
their Liberty; and the Government, estab- 
lished in Corruption, always degenerated 
into Tyranny. 

* * * * * 


‘‘The advantage of Democracy are Lib- 
erty, and the Courage and Industry which 
Liberty begets. The more Liberty is en- 
croached upon, the more will the People 
be rendered cowardly and poor.” 


The Monitor -was a loyal paper. It be- 
lieved, as our fathers did, in a king, an 
aristocracy, and the people; and, perhaps, 
when rebellion ensued it struck hands with 
The Plain Dealer and agreed to the hiring 
of the Hessian allies. Who can tell? 

Liberty had also its poetical adyocates, 
as I glean from the weak old Weekly Amuse- 
ment. I find in one number ‘A Deserip- 
tion of the Temple of the Goddess of Lib- 
erty,” by Mr. Churchill, after this style: 

“On alow, simple, turf-made throne, 
Rais’d by Allegiance, scarcely known 
From her attendants, glad to be 
Pattern of that equality 
She wish’d to all, so far as cou’d 
Safely consist with social good, 

The Goddess fat; around her head 

A chearful radiance Glory spread ; 
Courage, youth of royal race, 

Lovelily stern, possess'd & plate 

On her left hand, and on her right, 

Sat Honour, cloath’d with robes of light; 
Before her Magna Charta lay, - 
Which some great lawyer, of his day 
The PRATT, was offic’d to explain, 

And make the basis of her reign; 

Peace, crowa’d with olive, to her breast 
Two smiling twin-born infants prest; 
At her feet couching, War was laid, 
And with a brindled lon play’d; 

Justice and Mercy, hand in hand, 

Joint guardians ot the happy land, 
Together held their mighty charge, 
And Truth walk’d all about at large; 
Health, for the royal troop the feast, 
Prepar’d, and Virtue was high priest.” 


The freedom of the press was also jeal- 
ously watched by ‘thé popular journals, 
which were threatened with ministerial vis- 
itations, and in some instances the threats 
were carried into effect. Poets sung for 
it, orators defended it on the rostrum, 
and the editors and their contributors 
made vigorous resistance. Offenders were 
arrested and imprisoned without form of 
law, and every effort was made to crush out 
seditious eriticism of public matters, as was 
done inthe time of the Stuarts: I[ findin 
my old paper 2 grim incident of the latter 
period. ‘‘A gentleman of Exeter” had of- 
fended—not through the press—hy express. 





ing his abhorrence of certain acts of Parlia- 


ment; whereupon the sergeant-at-arms was 
sent for him. He declined to submit to 
their order, where there was no law to 
back it, saying stoutly: 


nite Finglichonge, a, o be committed 
without a Charge nst him of transgress- 
ing the Laws of ‘the Pand: But, Sire is a 
Resolution 6f either House‘ a Law of the 
Land? If it-be,; what Need is: there for the 
joint. assent; of the three Estates? And 
why are not Taxes indiscriminately assessed 
by Virtue of Such Resolutions, if. they are 
deemed of sufficient Validity to take away 
the Liberty of the Subject? If the King 
himself should make an Attack of this Na- 
ture on my Freedom, I should think my- 
self justified by the Laws to resist it; and 
surely it cannot be supposed that either 
House of Parliament would:contend for the 
Legality of those Fipoeedings, which 
would be absolutely illegal in Majesty it- 
self; the Power by which they are consti- 
tuted a Parliament, and which they them- 
selves have more than once very loudly dis- 
approved of in their King. What you can 
remember of these Reasons, I shall bemuch 
obliged to you for repeating to the Honour- 
able House, Sir; for Fool-hardy soever as 
an Opposition to the Resolutions of such a 
Power may appear, I will not go till I am 
dragged on Hurdles, by G—d.” 


I think we can forgive the profanity of 
the sturdy old contestant, who probably 
has expiated his offense, during the last 
two hundred years, under judgment of a 
higher tribunal. Arguments for the press 
were as plenty as blackberries. One writer 
says: 


“‘Among the various Expedients made 
Use of to terrify the Public from deliver- 
ing their Sentiments freely on national 
Affairs, that of laying a further Restriction 
on the Press may be considered the most 
Capital, since it strikes at the very Root of 
Liberty, and cuts off the only Resource 
which the People have of laying their 
Grievances before the Great Council of the 
Nation, and solliciting for redress. 

‘The Contrivers of this extraordinary 
Method to silence the universal Clamour 
against any pernicious Measures in the 
Conduct of our affairs, would do well to 
consider the Consequences of the intended 
Step, before they think of carrying it into 
execution; for otherwise it is more than 
probable, that what they propose for the 
Quiet of the Kingdom, will be the likeliest 
Means to set it in a Flame, & produce such 
Effects as a reasonable Enquirer into the 
Tempers of the British Nation cannot but 
tremble to apprehend.” 


Angther in the same vein says: 


“If we look back to the reign of that 
Royal Ruffian James the Second, and reflect 
upon the Torrent of Slavery which he was 
pouring upon his Country, shall we not 
find invincible Arguments in Favour of the 
Press, which at that Aira inspired the 
whole Nation with an ardent Attachment 
to their Liberty and Religion, and fired 
them with such a Sense of their Injuries, 
as drove the sceptered Villain from that 
Throne which he overwhelmed, with such 
Disgrace?” 

And a third presents a cogent logical 
argument, discriminative and just: 

‘*T shall readily grant that the Press fre- 
quently teems with licentious Perform- 
ances, and that the whitest Character may 
now and then feela Stab from some lite 
Assassin, whom it may be rather difficylt 
to. bring to a proper Account; but whereis 
the Blessing that has not somie Alléy? r 
Constitution has its Allay of Licentiousness 
as wel} as the Press; and even our Holy 
Religion’ has Hnthusiasts that draw a Re- 
ee But it does not 

ollow, surely, that to remove: small Evils 
we should . iy fs a gpedation Los 

ter ones, pile up an Olympus where 
we would displace a Wart.” 

The rights of jurors were also defended, 
and a distinction given them which cannot 
be assumed by us under our new liberty, or 
by’the English under their old system; 
which I am very sorry to say. This ques- 
tion, also, with that of the freedom of the 
press, entered into our declaration of rights, 
showing how nearly alike the patriotic Old 
Englanders and the patriotic New England- 
ers were at the time of the Revolution. I 
will make but one extract, where the writer 
contends.for the independence of the jury- 
man above the judge, and rebukes him for 
yielding to bench pressure, concluding 
thus: 

“Tt is much in Reality to be lamented 
that Gentlemen sometimes impannelled 
upon Jurfes, are not a little more conscious 
of what; upon such Oécasions, is due to 
their Country and themselves. Dignified 
soaver as the Office of eh tiny thee 
Juror’s is still more exalted: vis, for the 
Time, invested, with the Fowns f. the Su- 


me Being; the J ocence, 
aad the Pris hment of Guilt, are tr in 
his Hands; be ean 8: 








is merely an Officer attending upon his 


Bench, and ey more in Fact than an 
Instrument to fulfil his Decrees. A Juror, 
in short, is a tempo’ Deity, and in the 
most illustrious Assemblages of England 
cannot but be reckoned the very first. 
Such, therefore, being the Nature as well 
as the Importance of his Station, it must 
consequently follow, that wherever in Con- 
tradiction to his Conscience he suffers him- 
self to be guided by the Bench, he at once 
betrays the Constitution of his Country, 
and bursts through that awful Obligation 
which he entered into as the Delegate of 
his GOD; descends from the Dignity of his 
Office to be an Implement of Robbery and 
Murder, resigns every Pretension to Hon- 
our and Honesty in this World, and sacri- 
fices his Hopes of everlasting Happiness in 
the next.” 
With one more paragraph I will close my 
chapter of extracts. It bears so whole- 
somely on a matter to-day that is growing 
more and more an evil, and which th®& was 
deemed worthy of caution, that readers 
will do well to think of it and apply it: 
“Since 'tis impossible to find all Men 
honest, it is our Duty, as far as it is prac- 
ticable, to make them so; and, where that 
can’t certainly be effected, to take Care not 
to trust them too far. The House of Cym- 
mons are Trustees for the whole Nation, and 
therefore they do well to keep Temptation 
at a Distance; and to admit no Man among 
them, who may reap any private Advantage 
by betraying his Trust. here every Man 
is suspected, no particular one is injured; 
and ’tis safer to lose the Service of mavy 
good Men, than to be once in the Power of 
& bad one.” 
The foregoing extracts are of interest 
only as showing the sympathy of ideas and 
feelings betwixt the old country and the 
new, up to a certain point. The distance of 
the latter—no less loyal than the former— 
from the seat of their common government 
made the sentiment of loyalty a little less 
binding; while the constantly-increasing 
prosperity of the colonies and the incidental 
growth of independence, with frequent dis- 
cussions of rights, means, and possibilities, 
added to the vexation of persistent outrage 
on the part of their rulers, made the reso- 
lution to be free easier. Although the sep- 
aration was the result of principles which 
had been so freely discussed carried to their 
ultimates, as soon as the people asserted 
their rights they became “‘ rebels,” to be 
fought as foes, but, with success crowning 
their resistance, freemen. They on_ the 
other side secured their freedom in their 
own way, clinging to their cherished insti- 
tutions; and, though their descendants enjoy 
all the inheritance of their fathers, we 
should judge, from our superior standpoint, 
that they were not entirely happy. 

I will conclude by remarking that it was 
a singular coincidence that the beginning 
of our struggle for independence should 
have been just one century to a year, 1761, 
before the overt act of rebellion at the 
South, 1861—a coincidence which goes no 
further, however, in the latter case, except 
in the fearful and fruitless effort which, 
thank God,, has resulted in a union more 
enduring from the attempt made to sunder it. 





A CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION IN 
A VIRGDIA TOWN. 


Tue journals of the country have been 
giving us accounts of the celebrations of 
the Centennial Fourth everywhere. I think 
TI can add another which wil! be novel 
enough to hold some interest for the read- 
ers of THE INDEPENDENT. 

The white population of our mountain 
town had no celebration. I hasten to say 
that this is not to be attributed to any want 
of becoming patriotism ; but we are not a 
remarkably enterprising community, and 
we are not rich enough for a celebration of 
Centennial dignity and were too proud to 
exhibit a meager one. Especially, however, 
our town was Satisfied, not to say elated, 
with a fortnight of unintermitted celebra- 
tions connected with the commencements 
respectively of Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, and the Military College of the 
South, the “‘ West Point of the South,” as it 
is proud of being called, known among us 
as the Virginia Military Institute. The 
omission was fortunate, as it gave-opportu- 
hity for an exclusive celebration by the 
colored people of the town an@ county. 

Early our streets were filled, and in due 
time's formal procession, with flags, nation- 
al and fancifyl, was orgapized under the 
direetion of gayly-decked marshals, and 
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boring city of Lynchburg. The ceremo- 
nies of the day were held in a noble grove 
just outside the corporate limits, the use of 
which was cheerfully allowed by one of 
our citizens. Arrived at the spot, the 
procession was disintegrated; and for two 
hours the crowd dispersed joyously in the 
shade of immemorial oaks, that might have 
smiled at the transitory history of mere 
mortals, who thought one century a thing 
worth celebrating. Old men and old women, 
young women and their gallants, boys and 
girls, and even very little children, were all 
there. 

All sorts of innocent amusements went 
gayly forward. The old people grouped 
themselves for chat on the greensward; 
the young girls had swings improvised for 
the occasion by the active lads; the boys 
had MMe-ball; and between four high trees 
an al fresco restaurant dispensed ices, and 
oranges, and confectionery, and cakes, and 
innocent lemonade. A dance was suggest- 
ed; but the suggestion did not meet with 
favor. This is astrict Presbyterian, Method 
ist, and Baptist community, and our 
colored friends have their scruples. I 
should hardly be credited should I attempt 
to describe the stylish dress of the young 
women. It would have put to the blush 
the garniture of many people who walk 
Broadway; but it must be conceded that 
our brown belles have an esthetic taste for 
what is beautiful. The gladness, gayety, and 
general insouciance that prevailed wouid, 
if pictured, be appreciated only by those 
who have lived in a slave state and know 
the talent of the African for joyousness. 
But there was no disorder, no impropriety, 
no indecorum. This was astonishing, in- 
deed. I have assisted at numberless 
Fourths, and many years ago I was present, 
when in England, at a Greenwich Fair; 
but I never witnessed so much mirth with 
so little that was objectionable. 

A stand had been erected for public 
speaking; and around it, by blast of bugle, 
was the multitude tardily assembled. Un- 
punctual and irregular, these people were 
always accustomed to waste their masters’ 
time, and now they are not much more 
regardful of their own. 

The exercises were opened in due form, 
and a most appropriate prayer was offered 
by a man whom I had well known as a 
slave when we were both boys. He had 
not been taught to pray from books; but 
some doctors of divinity might have learned 
something from that prayer. The Declara- 
tion of Independence was then read, not 
omitting the signers’ names, by a teacher of 
one of the public schools. I could not but 
notice that not a few of the auditors listened 
to it bare-headed and with the same rever- 
ential attention they had given to the prayer. 
Perhaps they took it for Scripture or some 

sort of liturgy; and perhaps they under- 
stood it as well as some of us did Bayard 
Taylor's Ode. The orator of the day was 
a colored Methodist minister, educated in 
Washington. It was to hear this orator 
that I was present. I- wished to ascertain 
for myself. upon what plane their repre- 
sentative men stood. The speaker consid- 
ered his subject from two points of view: 
Ist, What is the fundamental idea of the 
Declaration of Independence and of the 
government that was its outcome? and, 2d, 
What had been the actual workings and 
results of the government based on this 
idea? The fundamental idea he asserted 
to be self-government. The actual re- 
sults had been to form a more perfect 
union, to establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common de- 
fense and general welfare, and secure 
the blessing of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity. These topics were treated forc- 
ibly. Of course, I recognized the Pream- 
ble of the Constitution of the United 
States, and could not but acknowledge 
that it was a skillful turn in the oration to 
maintain that the Constitution had effected 
precisely the things it had undertaken to do, 
I wish I could give a brief synopsis of .this 
remarkable speech. It was, to a most sur- 
prising degree, national in its scope. I 
expected to hear, as the staple of the theme, 
the emancipation of the blacks; and, instead, 
American independence was handled as the 
topic, and to- emancipation no greater 
prominence was given than in Dr. Storrs’s 
superb oration, while nothing was said 
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Anglo-Saxon on the ground. The day was 
closed by an exhibition of fireworks. 

Now, all this was by a people whose an- 
cestors not very remote were hardly more 
than animals, and who themselves not 
thirteen years ago were slaves. The people 
of the North glory in having set them free. 
It is certain that we of the South, by the 
mildest form of slavery ever known in 
history, made them men. However this 
may be, there is nothing, in my opinion, 
more illustrative of the progress of the cen- 
tury on the continent than that such a 
celebration should be possible by African 
citizens of Virginia. P. 

LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA. 


Biblical Research, 


We are allowed to publish the following pre- 
liminary report of a trip to the East of the Jor- 
dan lately made by Dr. Selah Merrill, arche- 
ologist of the American Palestine Exploration 
Society: 

‘* While I am preparing an elaborate report 
of my last expedition to Moab, the friends of 
the Society at home may be interested in a 
brief notice of some of the facts which that re- 
port will contain. 

“Twas absent 81 days, and more than half 
that time was devoted -to that portion of the 
Jordan Valley which lies east of the river and 
between the Lake of Tiberias and the Dead 
Sea, including the wadies and foothills clear 
to the very summit of the Gilead and Moab 
mountains. This region was more imperfectly 
known than even Moab and the Hauran. The 
east side of the Jordan Valley has a special in- 
terest for the Christian, from the fact that our 
Saviour sometimes followed the road leading 
through it on his way to Jerusalem. The road 
crossed the Jordan immediately below the Lake 
of Tiberias, and followed down the east side, 
until just below the Jabbok, where it recrossed 
and followed down the west side to Jericho. 
There are just below the mouth of the Jab- 
bok the remains of an ancient bridge, 
which there is reason to believe existed 
in Christ’s time. Along this road the Christians 
fled to Pella, their place of refuge during the 
destruction of Jerusalem ; and along this road 
also a portion of the army of Titus marched on 
its way to besiege the Holy City. So little has 
been known of this region that we have thought 
of Christ as passing along 2 lonély road, when 
he went from fair Galilee to Jerusalem by this 
valley route; but there could be no greater 
mistake. The Jordan Valley on the east side, 
between the Lake of Tiberias and the Jabbok, 
was a paradise of cities and gardens and culti- 
vated fields and well watered in every part. I 
have found the ruins of at least a dozen import- 
ant places between the points just named, 
which show that in Christ’s time there was here 

a dense population. 

“The site of Jabesh Gilead, a city which 
played an important part in Hebrew history 
in the time of the Judges and of Saul, 
has never been. identified. I have searched 
the region ¢ y in every direction, and ex- 
amined every existing ruin, and made diligent 
inquiries for a place, a hill, a mountain, or a 
ruin, called ‘Yabis’ or ‘Abis,»and am confi- 
dent that none exists. The name is retained 
only in Wady Yabis, which corresponds to the 
Hebrew Jabesh. Dr. Robinson suggested a 
ruin called ‘Ed Deir’ as the probable site; 
but he did not visit the place, and J] am certain 
that if he had done so he would not have made 
the suggestion. Jabesh, which still existed at 
the time of Eusebius and Jerome, was six Ro- 
man miles from Pella, on the way to Gerash 
There is a large ruin called Miryamin about an 
hour and forty minutes from Pella, on the 
direct road to Gerash, which I think can be 
shown beyond a doubt to be the real site. In 
Saul’s time a battle was fought at Jabesh with 
the Ammonites; but Ed Deir is so situated 
that an army could not approach within three- 
quarters of a mile of the place, while at Mir- 
yamin there is very favorable ground for troops | 
to operate. Besides, the distance and di- 
rection correspond exactly to the statement of 
Eusebius, which cannot be said of Ed Deir. 
I cannot now describe the ruins of Miryamin ; 
but, in comparison with those of Ed Deir, I will 
simply say that they are far more ancient. 

“In regard to Ramoth Gilead, Penuel, Ma- 
hanaim, and Succdth, I think that my research- 
es have brought to light such facts that I shall 
be able to locate these places with a good dé- 
gree of certainty, so that the student of the 
Bible will hereafter be able to follow definitely 
the route pursued by Jacob on his journey from 
Padan Aram to the Land of Canaan. ‘Suc- 
coth’ is both a town and a region, and lay just 
south of the Jabbok, im the Jordan Valley, 
which at that point is very wide and exceed- 
ingly fertile. There are a number of im 
portant ruins just there, which I shall de- 
scribe in due time. Among my identifica- 








that of Beeshterah, one of the  Levitical 
cities, in the territory of Manasseh, east of the 
Jordan, that was allotted to the sons of Ger- 
shom (Josh. xxi, 27), which name is still re- 
tained in Bish’ra (or Bishérah), a place about 
two hours a little west of north of Edrei (the 
modern Derad), where are ancient ruins and a 
modern village. 

‘*T have also examined with great care the 
question of the site of the ‘ Cities of the Plain,’ 
and have brought to light facts which I hope 
will help settle it with a good degree of cer- 
tainty. (1.) The Bible does not state that these 
cities were submerged, nor that their sites were 
destroyed. (2.) There is abundant evidence that 
the Dead Sea formerly covered much more 
ground than it does at present. (3.) The region 
at the south end of the Sea is not habitable 
now, except ina comparatively small portion, 
and 4,000 years ago it was much lessso. (4.) 
The region at the north end is habitable ; and 
there exist here five ‘tels,’ or mounds, all of 
which have ruins upon thew. The tel which is 
nearest the Dead Sea, and also nearest the 
Mountains of Moab, stands apart from the rest 
and above them and its ruins are among the 
oldest Ihave yet seen inthe country. This is 
called Tel Ektanu (accent on the Zk). This 
name I learned from Arabs who live in that 
region. I did not hear the name from one 
merely; but I inquired of several of the most 
intelligent of them and at as many different 
times. This name Ektanu has no meaning in 
Arabic, and the Arabs could give no account of 
the place or of the origin of this name, except 
that they were very old. But, if we turn back to 
the Hebrew, the name becomes very significant. 
It is the word katan, the usual Hebrew word for 
‘small.’ As applied to this mound, or the city 
upon it, Katan signified ‘the little one,’ and a 
closer correspondence to what is stated in Gen. 
xix, 20, could not be asked for. Thenitis a 
fact that the Pheenicians had one or more cities 
named Katana. This fact has nothing to do 
with the place under consideration, except as 
showing that such a name was known and used 
in remote times by the Phenicians and Canaan- 
ites. (5.) If the cities were at the north end of 
the Dead Sea, this Tel Ektanu would be exact 
ly in the direction that Lot would take in his 
flight. (6.) This place isalso more suitable as 
to distance for the time allowed to Lot be- 
tween dawn and sunrise, while every other pro- 
posed site of ‘Zoar’ makes the distance two 
or three times too great. (7.) That the ‘little 
city’ was also in the plain, and doomed to 
destruction with the others, is clear from Gen, 
xix, 21; but it was saved at Lot’s intercession, 
and became his temporary refuge. Hence, we 
are not to seek for the ‘little city’ in the hills, 
but on the plain neer the hills, to which condi- 
tions Tel Ektanu corresponds exactly. I am 
sorry that I must ask you to be satisfied for the 
present with this brief statement of some of 
the grounds on which I base my conclusion 
that the Cities of the Plain were at the north 
end of the Dead Sea. You will see, however, 
from what I have stated, that the discovery of 

this Tel Ektanu is one of great importance, 

‘The site of the Jahaza, where the great bat- 
tle was fought between the Israelites and the 
Amorites, when the former were on their way 
to Canaan, I think I have also discovered. 
There are at the north end of the Shittim Plain 
and about three miles north of Wady Nimrin 
a series of remarkable pits running across the 
plain from east to west. The line is about 
three-fourths of a mile in extent. The pite are 
thirty feet in diameter, perfectly round, and at 
present about four feet deep. They are thirty 
and sometimes forty or fifty feet apart. Iam 
not yet prepared to give an opinion as to their 
te) and ore ; but they are certainly very 
curious and I have made a plan of them and of 
the region where they are. 

“ —, matters of general interest I have 
discov two groups of hot sulphur springs 
east of the Jordan, w have not been no- 
ticed by Robinson, or Ritter, or even by Lartet. 
I have discovered also in the mountains near 
Pella a large natural bridge, which ought to be 
photographed as one of the finest natural ob- 
jects in the Holy Land. I have also some in- 
—— facts to communicate in regard to 
the geology of the region that I have visited. 


Our collection of near two hundred birds em- 
braces some of the most rare and beautiful 
Se of the Nem’ 8 ot tig eae nearly 

gathered east of the Jordan, in the Valley 
and in the mountains and plains beyond. 

“T will not gprs Mee heme except to say 
that I had with me Mr. L. Van Dyck, of 
pete, whose perfect pert el of the col- 
loquial Arabic rendered him an invaluable as- 
sistant to me in my labors.” 





.--.[t ought pot at this day to be a mooted 
question whether the cuneiform inscriptions 
are in one or in two or more languages. But 
M. Halevy, a Semitic and especially tic 
scholar, but ignorant of Assyrian, published an 
article, two years ago, to prove that what were 
called the Accadian cuneiform inscriptions were 
pd ideographic characters of the - 

e was answered at great leat. 

Lenormant and Schrader, who showed =p ho 
dense ignorance of the subject. He has just 
published in the Revue a second paper 
on the same subject, entirely a priori in its ar- 
gument and 1 ape ignoring the actual facts or 








that could justly give offense to the only 


tions of biblical sites I may mention here 


the replies to vious article. We pe 
that this hosar stort will be troeted with less 
consideration. 


[July 27, 1876, 
Sine Arts. 


Onk would not look in the Journal of Com- 
merce for a fine piece of esthetic criticism, any 
more than he would examine the columns of 
the Journal of Art for the current quotations of 
cotton or coffee. But we happened to light 
upon an essay on art in the Journal of Commerce, 
in the shape of a letter from Lonesome Lake, 
which displays a wider acquaintance with art 
and a sounder judgment on esthetics than we 
have been accustomed to in the correspondents 
of our daily papers. The Lonesome Lake critic 
Says : 

“Tf you could summon from his grave in the 
Pantheon the great Raphael himself to be fore- 
man, and choose from among the men of his 
age a jury to try the issue, though Correggio 
and Domenichino, and Andrea del Sarto, an 

Murillo, and Albert Diirer, and Titian, and other 
ens men of fame, of varied tastes and dif- 
fering styles and standards, were on the panel, 
and to such a hes d you submit the issue, Are 
Turner’s marvelous works high art or not? Are 
Madrazo’s pictures daubs of mixed color or im- 
mortal works of en ? Is Meissonier an artist 
of enduring fame an wer? Is this or that 
favorite of the modern French school a painter ? 
meee would be unanimous against them 





Unquestionably this is true. But it is not true, 
as the critic of Lonesome Lake infers, that, 
because a work of art may be highly prized for 
qualities that are not in themselves of any 
value, therefore, the value of all works of art 
are accidental and not necessarily intrinsic. 
If all the great artists that have existed in the 
tide of time were summoned to sit in judgment 
upon Raphael’s ‘‘ Madonna del Seggiola,” for 
example, or the statues of Phidias, or one of 
Titian’s portraits, there would be, no difference 
of opinion among them and their judgment 
would not differ from that now held by compe- 
tent critics everywhere. But the case would 
be very different if an attempt were made to 
obtain a judgment as to the merits of a pro- 
.duction like Turner’s ‘‘Slave-ship,” for in- 
stance, or Gerome’s ‘Pollice Reverso,” or 
Meissonier’s “1807.” 


«...Turner, the landscape painter, has not 
been known to fame asa painter of portraits, 
for which his genius did not qualify him, if we 
are to judge by his incomprehensible attempts 
to make pictures of natural scenery; but it 
seems that he did once paint a portrait of him- 
self, which has recently been brought to light 
and of which The Academy says: 

‘The painter is represented as holding in his 
hand a palette, splashed with colors ; his mass- 
ive face looks straight out of the picture under 
@ waving mass of hair ; there is no background 
but cloud and sky. It was painted by er 
for Miss Day, of Bristol, to whom he was en- 
gaged to be married. This lady kept it all her 
life. That the story is not too good to be true 
is ptéved to the satisfaction of most persons by 
the written testimony of Mr. Ruskin that ‘this 
picture is unquestionably Turner, unquestion- 
ably by himself.” 

....It appears that the cost of the Bryant 
vase exceeded the amount subscribed by Mr. 
Bryant’s admirers some six thousand dollars, 
and that the deficiency was very generously 
supplied by Messrs. Tiffany & Co., the man- 
ufacturers of the vase. The cost of the testi- 
monial, which is rather a testimonial by Tif- 
fany & Co. than of the friends of the author of 
“ Thanatopsis,’’ was eleven thousand dollars. 
But it is rather remarkable that no mention 
was made of the circumstance on the occasion 
of the public presentation of the vase to the 
venerable poet. ‘‘Truth crushed to earth,” 
and so on. 

-+e.The great exhibitiun of works of art now 
open in the ‘‘Glaspalast,”’ in Munich, seems to 
be attracting a good deal more of attention in 
Europe than is bestowed upon our Centennial 
show in Philadelphia. It is forty years since a 
similar exhibition of works of art and of art 
manufacture was held in the Bavarian capital. 
The present exhibition, however, is pronounced 
vastly superior to the one held by the Zollver- 
ein. Doubtless our own Centennial Exhibition 
has been deprived of many interesting objects, 
which were kept at home to add tothe mag- 
nificance of the show in the ‘ Glaspalast.”’ 


....A letter was sent to Mr. Agnew, the owner 
of the stolen portrait of the Duchess of De- 
vonshire, by Gainsborough, saying that the 
painting was in the possession of the writer, 
who dated his letter at the Astor House, in 
New York, and offering to surrender it for the 
sum of $25,000. It seems to be taken for 
granted that the letter was a hoax, but nothing 
eould be more probable than it was true. After 
the stolen Murillo was found in New York, it 
would not be atall remarkable if the stolen 
Gainsborough should be found here. 

..+. We learn that another of our American 
sculptors who has been in Rome so long that 
he has become Italianized and is a prominent 
member of the Academy of St. Luke is Mr. 
Randolph Rogers. His studio is filled with 
casts of busts and statues which he has made at 
various times. One, which he has just finished, 
is said to be an excellent likeness of Bishop 
Littlejohn, of the Protestant Diocese 


of Long Island, who was in Rome for the ded-. 





ication of the new Episcopal churcb. 
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Personalities. 


In an article on our Centennial orators THE 
INDEPENDENT inadvertently said that Mr. W. 
M. Evarts was a descendant of Jonathan Eid- 
wards, though the writer knew that he was the 
grandson of Roger Sherman. It was a clear case 
of heterophemy. The name of Edwards Pierre- 
pont, who made a speech on the Fourth in Lon- 
don, and who is a descendant of Jonathan Ed- 
wards, dropped out of the article; though the 
name of his ancestor remained and attached 
itself to Mr. Evarts. It was not a matter of 
special moment and most of the readers of 
Tue INDEPENDENT could readily detect the 
error; but another grandson of Roger Sher- 
man, who lives in New Haven, Mr. George 
Sherman, sends us an extremely interesting 
note in reference to the descendants of his 
distinguished ancestor, which we publish with 
pleasure - 

‘Hon. E. R. and G. F. Hoar, members of 

Congress from Massachusets (the former late a 
member of the Cabinet), Hon. R. 8. Baldwin, 
late governor of this state and senator in Con- 
gress, Hon. Sherman Day, of San Francisco, 
Cal., are all grandsons of Roger Sherman. 
Hon. Charles Sherman, late of Suffield, a grand- 
son, and Roger Sherman (my father), son of the 
signer, late of this city, have left many male 
as well as female descendants. Both were 
members of our state legislature.” 
Our correspondent very naturally objects to the 
remark that ‘only one of the signers of the 
Declaration had left male descendants of sufii- 
cient capacity for public affairs to be thought 
worthy of taking a prominent part in the Cen- 
tennial commemoration.’’ The literal meaning 
of the remark was that only one bearing the 
name of asigner had been invited, which was 
merely the truth ; for, although a descendant of 
Richard H. Lee, who bore the name of his an- 
cestor, read the Declaration at the Centennial, 
he could not be said to be a person of any 
prominence in public affairs. Our correspondent 
feelingly remarks that we might 





‘‘better say shame to those holding and who 
have held offices of trust in our government 
that they have not given more place to worthy 
descendants of the signers, and not felt and 
shown some appreciation of the debt of grat- 
itude due to those signers. The honor to the 
Adamses has helped their state and the nation. 
Perhaps some of the descendants in other states 
of those who in our immortal Declaration 
tolled ‘the death-knell of tyranny’ would do 
as well, with the same kindly appreciation.” 


...-One of our daily contemporaries announ- 
ces that Lord Cecil, formerly an officer of the 
Rifle Brigade and an earnest evangelist, is con- 
ducting revival services through Western Onta- 
rio. But there is no such person as Lord Cecil. 
The younger sons of a marquis are called lords 
by courtesy, but never without their proper 
names—as Lord Robert, Lord Charles, or Lord 
John, asthe case may be. This Lord Cecil who 
is an earnest evangelist in Ontario is a son of the 
Marquis of Salisbury or of the Marquis of Exeter; 
but his other name should be given, to distin- 
guish him from other members of his family. 


....An Irish member of Parliament, Mr. P. J. 
Smyth, has recently created a genuine sensation 
in London by a speech on the subject of Home 
Rule, which the English press praise in the 
highest terms for its eloquence, as well as for its 
common sense. It is worth mentioning, per- 
haps, that twenty years ago Mr. Smyth was 
working in a Brooklyn distillery for the moder- 
ate pay of five dollars a week. He was after- 
ward connected with some of our city papers 
and once edited a paper in Cincinnati, called 
The Drum. 


....It is said thatthe Duke of Bedford, for the 
credit of the house of Russell, has offered to 
buy up all the copies of the late Lord Amber- 
ley’s unfortunate book in disproof of Christian- 
ity, and to compensate the publishers liberally 
for any future profits which may be derived 
from it. Butitis too late. There are a good 
many copies of the work on this side of the At- 
lantic, and an attempt to buy them all up would 
only tempt somebody to publish a new edition. 


....-Don Carlos, who last year was in Spain 
fighting for the crown—which he considers 
himself rightfully entitled to wear—has been 
in New York for a week; and among his suite 
is a noble Spaniard, bearing the name of Ponce 
de Leon—probably a descendant of our old ac- 
quaintance who sought after the Fountain of 
Youth in Florida. 


...-Among the noble foreiguers now on a 
visit to this city is the Marquis of Kildare, 
eldest son of the Duke of Leinster. Amer- 
icans have a special reason for remembering 
this Irish duke, because the White House in 
Washington is a faithful copy of Carton House, 
his residence in Maynooth. 


....It is reported that a brother of Mr. 
Charles Bradlaugh has been converted -from 
atheism and is now holding open-air meetings 
n London. - 





Science. 
BOTANY OF THE EXPOSITION. 


BY THOMAS MEEHAN. 





BorTANnIsTs can learn much at the Centennial ; 
but when they get among the India-rubber men 
they are likely to become mystified. There is 
one firm in the Agricultural Hall that professes 
to show you how the whole thing is worked up, 
from the seeds to the tree, the tree to the gum, 
and the gum to the manufactured article. But 
the trees are mostly of Ficus elastica, from 
which probably none of the gum used in this 
country is derived. Among them is a large- 
leaved species of Piper, also given as ‘‘ one”’ of 
the gum trees! Almost all our gum comes 
from Brazil, and is derived from various species 
of Siphonia, a genus of large trees not far re- 
moved from the tallow-tree used for shade in 
the streets of New Orleans. It is of the Eu- 
phorbiaceous order, of which our common cas- 
tor-oil plant (Ricinus) is a familiar representa- 
tive. Talking with these India-rubber men, I 
find they are a little alarmed at the increased 
price of the article and have some fear that the 
supply will be too soon exhausted. Many of 
our own plants with milky, viscid juices are 
being experimented with ; and avery fair arti- 
cle, but too costly, in some cases, is obtained. 
In other cases it is abundant, but is too brit- 
tle. If only some article could be added to 
temper it properly, it is believed that plants for 
gum production of our own country would be- 
come one of our regular agricultural crops. 
There is another firm here that professes to 
have solved the problem, though with tropical 
plants. They have acollection in pots pro- 
fessedly as the sources of the article they ex- 
hibit. Inoticed among them Pereskia, a kind 
of leafy cactus. Ficus elastica, the ‘‘ original” 
rubb-r plant ; Philodendron pertonsum, an aroid, 
of which our “ Nile Lily,” or calla, is an illus- 
tration; Aralias of several species; some of 
the African milky Euphorbias ; some Gomphia ; 
a species of Cerbera; and some others. Itis a 
curious company to mix together to produce a 
caoutchouc. They tell us it is so done ; but this 
is all. Any further inquiry is stopped by the 
assurance that ‘‘it took ten years of study to 
find it out.”” I think, from what suggests itself 
to my mind here, that it would do no harm for 
those in the Indian-rubber interest to look a 
little more into the botany of their own land. 
If such a mixture as the above plants indicate 
gives the results shown to me, there certainly 
is no reason why American plants may not do 
all we desire in this respect. 

An interesting fact has been brought out by 
Professor Miles, of the Illinois Industrial Uni- 
versity, in regard to Indian corn. He was 
anxious to find out the most popular varieties 
in certain states ; and he has the varieties ar- 
ranged according to geographical popularity 
just as theyrun. Those acquainted with the 
morphology of an ear of corn know that the 
male (tassel) and the female (ear) are both 
structurally onthe same plan. In the flint corn, 
the kinds most popular North, the tassel is 
composed of eight leading branchlets, along 
which the male flowers are arranged. To form 
a female spike, these eight are drawn upward, 
fasten themselves together by the backs, and 
by this union gain comparatively increased 
succulence ; and what would be male flowers 
when separate become female united, and the 
result is an eight-rowed ear of corn. In the 
Southern forms the branchlets of the panicle 
fork; and so, when drawn up to form an ear, 
we have double the number—ten, twelve, 
but generally sixteen-rowed ears. Now the 
eight-rowed corn is found most profitable 
from Canada to the southern part of New 
York State; after that the sixteen-rowed 
comes into favor. By studying Prof. Miles’s 
collection we learn for the first time why this is. 
In the North the grain is very large in propor- 
tion to the size of the cob; but as it gets South 
the cob thickens, at the expense of the grain. 
Why there should be this inverse influence is 
not clear; but the fact is evident, and it is one 
of the most interesting instances of the opera- 
tions of climate on changing form that I have 
met with. Another similar fact isin relatioa 
to the production of the glumes. In Indian 


corn, generally, they are not needed, because ' 


the leaves are transformed into a husk, which 
envelopes the whole spike on which the naked 
seeds are arranged. There is a kind on exhibi- 
tion here which pushes the spike out of the 
sheath or husk; and in this case the glumes are 
developed and form a covering to each seed, 
as in the case of wheat or oats or other grain. 
I believe this singular kind is called Rocky 
Mountain Corn; but why I do not know. To 
many the appearances of these many varieties 
of corn, so seemingly different and all from 
one original, is astounding, while those who 
are very enthusiastic on developmental theories 
love to referto them. But, in truth, the mor- 
phological differences are not very great. It is 
the appearances that are deceptive.. The mor- 
phology of the male from a female primary 
flower shows a much more striking change. 


The botanical student will find much to in- 
terest him in this part of Agricultural Hall. 
In the Michigan section there is a huge trunk 
of a beech tree, or, rather, of two beech trees, 
a branch from one having grafted with the 
other when young, and now forming the letter 
N. Among the woods he will notice that the 
Michigan folks call the Thuja occidentalis ‘‘White 
Cedar,” while we call it ‘‘ Arbor Vite.’? The 
New Jersey folks call the Cupressus thwyoides 
“White Cedar,” and thereis no reason why they 
should not rule in this matter. A Michigan man 
makes paper out of the bark of the red pine. 
It is rather poor paper, but said to be cheap. 
It looks like the paper of a hornet’s nest. A 
New Jersey man makes silk from the leaves of 
Pinus rigida, and this, though I had heard of, I 


horse-hair for mattresses, and, mixed with a lit- 
tle wool, works up into fine hosiery. 

The stem of the Santa Barbara grape has been 
made famous by its size. It is here on exhibi- 
tion ; but it is the old story about ‘‘ going from 
home to learn the news”’ or anything else. It 
is of the Vitis vinifera, or foreign species of 
grape; but among the woods in the various 
state sections are trunks of native species about 
as large. There is one from Clinton, Indiana, 
near three feet in circumference. I confess I 
did not know our native species grew so 
well. Many of the states have nice col- 
lections of dried plants. Missouri has a set 
beautifully dried by Miss Mary E. Maurt- 
feldt, and Iowa has a complete collection. 
This is especially interesting from the man- 
ner in which the herbarium is arranged. 
The specimens are glued to huge sheets, that 
are suspended like maps from rollers; and these 
can be drawn from side to side like ‘folding 
doors.’’? The front series being drawn permits 
the one at the back to be examined. There are 
eight of these series, and the whole is included 
in a glass cabinet about two feet thick, looking 
like an ordinary book-case. T.C. Arthuristhe 
owner of the herbarium. I have never seen 
any plan by which a herbarium can be made 
accessible to the public so well as by this. 





In the ordinary experiment of burning a 
diamond in oxygen the diamond has to be raised 
to its firing temperature by means of the oxy- 
hydrogen blowpipe. The process is somewhat 
troublesome and not wholly without danger. 
Besides, the employment of very small frag- 
ments is prevented, as these cannot be easily 
handled in the blowpipe jet; and they readily 
go out again on being introduced into the vessel 
of oxygen. These difficulties, says M. Blinder, 
of the German Chemical Society, may be avoided 
by employing magnesium. The diamond is put 
on a small piece of magnesium ribbon, and this 
in an earthenware capsule, which is then thrust 
into a combustion-tube about 200 mm. in length 
and which is connected with a gasometer. 
From the latter a current of oxygen is passed 
through the tube into a vessel of lime-water 
until the air is driven out. The part of the 
tube where the diamond is is then heated with 
the flame of a Bunsen burner. Soon the mag- 
nesium kindles and ivflames the diamond, 
which, with moderate admission of oxygen, 
slowly burns, while a precipitate is formed in 
the lime-water. Whenever the magnesium 
takes fire the Bunsen burner is removed. Foli- 
ated graphite (from Ceylon), treated by this 
method, does not burn ; thus confirming Rose’s 
observation that this substance is less combus- 
tible than the diamond. 

....M. Planté’s most recent experiments 
with his powerful secondary batteries throw 
some light, he considers, on the formation of 
hail. Using a battery of 400 secondary couples, 
he placed the electrodes in a dish of salt water, 
and from the positive electrode (which was 
sometimes wrapped in a piece of moist blotting- 
paper) there were thrown up in all directions a 
multitude of ovoid globules. If the electrodes 
meet only a moist surface, instead of a thick 
liquid layer, the calorific effects prevail, the 
aureole is more brilliant, and the water is 
quickly transformed into vapor. M. Planté 
thinks the electric discharges in clouds may, 
according to the density of these moist con- 
ductors, cause their reduction to vapor, or 
their instantaneous aggregation into globules 
much ra than the cloud globules them 
selves, and the liquid bombs thus formed may 
be projected to great hights, where the tem- 
perature is much lower. This he gives as one 
possible way of the production of hail. 

....In a recent number of Dingler’s Poly- 
technisches Journal M. Meidinger gives a de- 
scription of what he considers the best form of 
his battery, as now used on the Baden lines. It 
is different in several points from that con- 
structed by Siemens and Halske, and is said to 
be more durable, economical, ete. On the bot- 
tom of a cylindrical glass pot rests a short 
conical glass vessel, with broad plate foot. A 
lead ring lines the wall of the latter vessel and 
serves as a negative pole, a strip of lead risin 
from it to the top of the outer vessel. Roun 
the interior of the latter is a zine cylinder 
reaching to near the top and a copper strip 
rises from it to the exterior. Above, a glass 
balloon is supported on the edge of the outer 
vessel, having its mouth, below, stopped with a 
cork, through w passes a little glass tube. 
The mouth is at about the middle of the inner 
glass vessel. The lower vessels are filled with 
dilute Epsom-salt solution; the balloon with 





sulphate of copper. 


had never seen. It seems much better than ‘ 


Missions. 


THE CENTURY OF MISSIONS. 


THE foreign mission work is one of the dis- 

tinctive features of our century. Never since 

the days of the Apostles have missions been 

carried on with such evangelical spirit and on 

so wide a scale as in the age to which we be- 

long. Future generations will count it as hav- 

ing been the mission century. One hundred 

years ago the evangelical forces engaged among 

the heathen could be very quickly enumerated. 

The Moravian Brethren had already shown by 

their labors, sacrifices, and successes in Green- 

land, West Indies, and South Africa what could 

be accomplished among the lowest heathen. 

German missionaries of the Halle school, chief 

of whom was Schwartz, were rendering noble 

though transient service in Danish Tranquebar 

and in the adjacent region of India. Otherwise 

the Protestant Church was dead to the duty of 

evangelizing the heathen world. Old Dr. Ry- 

land well expressed the sentiment of Christians 

generally when, in rebuke of Carey’s missionary 

zeal, he said: ‘‘ Young man, sit down. When 

God pleases to convert the heathen, he will do 

it without your aid or mine.’’ Now it has be- 

come a laborious task to chronicle all that is 

being wrought among the heathen for Christ. 

It is as difficult in 1876 to find a church not en- 
gaged in foreign missionary enterprise as to 
have found one in 1776 which was so engaged. 

From more than 1,500 main stations and from a 
vastly greater number of outstations the Gos- 

pel light is now radiated into the darkness of 
surrounding heathenism. Every continent is 
dotted with these centers of saving influ- 
ence; almost every island group is hear- 
ing the message of salvation. The mis- 
sionary is rapidly following in the foot- 
steps of the explorer, as he advances into 
Central Africa; while on the island continent of 
New Guinea the missionary has largely antici- 
pated the explorer, in his zeal to preach the 
Gospel to every creature. Among some of the 
minor races of the earth missionary labor has 
already reached that first stage of completion 
where evangelization is exchanged for some 
slower process of Christian training, which 
gradually lifts the generations of older Christen- 
dom to higher spiritual attainment. Greenland, 
where Moravian missionaries waited for five 
years to gain the first Esquimaux convert, has 
now, under the combined influence of Moravian 
and Lutheran missionaries, become a Christian 
country. At the end of the last century the 
inhabitants of the Pacific island groups sadly 
disproved the assertions of the advocates of 
natural religion by their cannibalism, to say 
nothing of other crimes. Now the most of 
these groups may be regarded as Christianized. 
Their languages have been reduced to writing 
and most of their inhabitants can read the 

Bible in their native tongues. The churches 
are becoming self-supporting and are sending 

forth their own missionaries to other and still 
heathen islands. When, a year ago, the British 
resident expostulated with the Fiji teachers 
who had volunteered to begin a mission among 
the cannibals of New Britain and New Ireland, 
their replies evinced a Christian heroism like 
that of St. Paul. What has been wrought on 
these islands of the Pacific is best illustrated 
by the mission history of their chief group, the 
Hawaiian Islands. In 1820 Mr. Bingham and 
his companions of the American Board needed 
a strong faith to believe that the beastly 
Hawaiians were sufficiently human to respond 
to the Word of the Cross. In 1825 the work 
of grace began, in the course of which 
thousands of converts were gathered in. In 
1863 the American Board was able to regard its 
work finished. The Hawaiian Kingdom had 
been substantially Christianized, its churches 
had become self-sustaining, and its missionary’ 
society, in conjunction with the parent associa- 
tion, was ready to undertake new and success- 
ful work in far-off Micronesia. The regret we 
feel in view of the gradual extinction of these 
Christianized races of the Pacific Islands is not 
commingled with our pleasure over similar re- 
sults as quickly attained among a more vig- 
orous Asiatic people, the Karens of Burmah. 
Not quite 50 years have passed since Dr. Jud- 
son first came into contact with this, at that 
time, almost unknown race of forest dwellers 
among the Karens. After less than half a 
century the Church of Christ has come to num- 
ber more than 60,000 souls. Nor have these 
converts been mere hearers. A host of noble 
native workers has been raised up, to guide the 
churches, to teach the “schools, to seek out 
their heathen countrymen through pathless 
forests, and to make Christianity the national 
religion of the Karen race. More surprising 
still is the transformation which the Gospel has 
effected on the Island of Madagascar. A little 





London Society penetrated through the great 
forest of Madagascar, on their way to the high- 
land capital of the founder of the Hova dynas- 
ty, Radama lI. Their efforts met with a speedy 
reward in numerous conversions. Then perse- 





cution drove them from the island, and for 


more than 50 years ago missionaries of the~ 
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more than a generation the infant Malagasy 
Church was hid from the world, enveloped in 
the smoke of its fiery trial. Never has the say- 
ing proved more true “The blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the Church,’’ for when, 
ten years ago, the persecution finally ceased 
Christianity was found to be the religion of the 
land and the Bible to be the book of the Mala- 
gasyrace. The promise that the Church shall 
call the unknown races of the earth is at the 
present time being fulfilled among the populous 
jungle tribes of India. The Kols in Western 
Bengal have so zealously received the Gospel 
that within a few years 20,000 converts have 
been gathered. Still more recent and equally 
promising is the movement which bids fair to 
make the Santhals a Christian race, entrenched 
in their native jungles, amid the heathen mil- 
lions of Bengal. Thus far we have seen the 
speedy results attained among some of the 
lesser peoples of the earth. But these results 
are indications also that the century’s Gospel 
work among the stronger and more influential 
nationalities is the foundation of a success of 
which these minor triumphs are only a faint 
foreshadowing. In 1819 the American Board 
entered on the new ‘‘crusade”’ against Moham- 
medanism inthe Turkish Empire. It was wisely 
eoncluded, at that time, that the Mohammedans 
eould not be reached before they were shown a 
better Christianity than the Oriental churches 
were able to furnish. To these churches, and 
especially to the Armenian, the Gospel was 
brought by the American missionaries in its 
New Testament purity. The results have been 
very cheering. In the Western, Central, and 
Eastern Turkey missions numerous congrega- 
tions have been gathered, whose strength is 
best attested by the fact that most of them are 
under native pastors. The Scriptures have been 
rendered into all the languages used in the 
Turkish Empire, as well as among mil- 
lions in the regions beyond. The American 
school system has blossomed into such 
institutions as the University at Beirut and 
Robert College, at Constantinople. The Turk 
has been shown what the Christian Church, the 
Christian Scriptures, and the Christian civiliza- 
tion really are. There are many evidences that 
the Mahommedans are pondering the lesson 
given them on so largeascale. The struggles 
of the present time foretoken a new era for the 
inhabitants of the Turkish Empire, and the 
mission history of the last fifty years indicates 
that this era will be marked by a revival of 
Christianity in its ancient seats. With regard 
to no country will the reader of missionary an- 
nals be so inclined to reverse his previous views 
as in the case of China. He has always thought 
of the Chinese as a stolid and immovable peo- 
ple, whom the Gospel in its present dispensa- 
tion could scarcely be expected to reach. He 
finds, on further research, that a beginning of 
evangelical religion has been made in China 
which is of the most vigorous and promising 
character. Before the Nankin treaty of 1842 
nothing could be done in the ‘‘ Middle King- 
dom ”’ by Protestant missionaries. Then a few 
ports were thrown open, and men like Morrison 
and Legge began their patient preparatory 
labors. Now there are more than 200 Protestant 
missionaries engaged in China. They are well 
located along the whole sea-coast, from Canton 
to the Corean border, and have also openeda 
number of inland stations. About 10,000 con- 
verts fave already been gathered. Among 
these are many vigorous pastors and preachers. 
When we read the proceedings of such bodies as 
the Methodist Native Conference of Fu-Chau 
we meet with evidences of energy and insight 
equal to any ecclesiastical assemblies at home. 
Young as the Chinese Protestant Church is, it 
has, with its Bible in hand, given the Chinese peo- 
ple an impression of what Christianity is such 
as Romanism had not been able to present in four 
centuries, and upon the whole it is showing an 
intelligence and Christian self-reliance born to 
conguer. It is in India, however, that mission- 
ary enterprise has laid its deepest and widest 
foundations for future success. In that country, 
with its complex nationalities, the process of 
the conversion of the Roman Empire to Chris- 
trianity is repeating itself during our age. The 
present Protestant missions have existed less 
than three-quarters of a century, and have 
scarcely enjoyed half that time of full and un- 
impeded labor. When the first few pioneers of 
the work eutered India the English authorities 
looked upon them and treated them as enemies. 
In 1873 the Indian ‘‘ Blue Book”’ acknowledged 
at length its obligations to the 600 missionaries 
located throughout the vast realm. Through 
the gathering of a quarter of a million of con- 
verts, through widespread and persistent 
preaching, through translations of the Scrip- 
tures and abundant schools, the Hindu mind 
has been more powerfully agitated during two 
past generations than during the two millen- 
niums which had preceded them. While in 
Northern Iudia the conversions, excepting 
among the aborigines, seem very few compared 
with the millions of Brahmanic heathen, in 
Southern India the native Christians form a 
very perceptible element in the population and 
in Tinnevelly and Travancore compose a 


powerful native church. According to the test- 
imony of the government, Protestant missions 
are silently revolutionizing the life of the na- 
tion. With this year long-closed Japan begins 
to observe the Sunday as a national day of rest. 
We take this to be a fair indication of the drift 
which has set in among the people of this long- 
closed empire. The twelve missionary socie- 
ties, with about 50 missionaries and 1,000 con- 
verts, singularly active in Christian work, are, 
under God, entering upon a field which prom- 
ises to add multitudes to the million and a half 
converts now gathered out of heathendom and 
to become the very crown of the “mission” 
century. 


The Sunday-sehool, 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 6th. 
SOLOMON’S PROSPERITY .—I Krnas x, 1—10. 


BENEATH the charming incidents of this les- 
son lie three matters which it concerns us well 
to consider. These are 

1. Dovst (v. 1). 

2. INVESTIGATION (v. 2, 3). 

3, CONVICTION (vy. 4—10). 

1, Doust (vy. 1).—Solomon had a world-wide 
fame. Newspapers, telegraphs, and extensive 
intercommunic :tion by travel did not exist, to 
spread it ; but it spread, nevertheless, by such 
travel as was followed and by such means of 
communication as did exist. Rumors are 
easily exaggerated. Especially is this so when 
they concern matters in themselves strange or 
startling. Solomon’s unrivaled splendor could 
scarce escape immense overstatement as it 
passed from one to another among those ex- 
uberant Orientals. No wonder, therefore, that 
the Queen of Sheba “believed not the words ”’ 
(v. 7). She was evidently a prudent, sagacious 
woman, and she doubted the truth of what was 
told her. She had never seen such wealth nor 
heard such wisdom. In her opinion, it was 
a gross overstatement. 

In doubt, thus arising, she stands as a type 
of myriads, who hear of him who is “ greater 
than Solomon,”’ but who think what they hear 
cannot be true. They are told of his wisdom, 
of his wealth, of his blessed rule, of his eternal 
existence, of the joy and everlasting prosperity 
of his subjects; but they ‘‘believe not the 
words.’’ Even those who believe Jesus to be a 
Saviour do not believe the half of what is told 
concerning him. That he isso fulla Saviour 
that he is ‘‘all and in all’’ to the believer, that 
we may be “ complete in him,” are to them but 
idle tales. Like the Queen of Sheba, men now 
are much given to doubt. But here is 

2. INVESTIGATION (vy. 2, 3).—She doubted, but 
it might be true. If true, this was her great op- 
portunity. Here she could find the solution of 
many a hard question and set at rest much that 
was in her heart. To suppose that her ‘hard 
questions ’’ were mere riddles or verbal puzzles 
is to belittle the whole affair. What she com- 
muned about was ‘‘in her heart.’’ It was a mat- 
ter affecting heremotions. Her deepest self 
was stirred by it. Then, too, her pious utter- 
ances at the end of the interview indicate a soul 
whose deepest wants are met; and not merely 
a mind whose shrewdest question has been an- 
swered or whose best conundrum has been 
guessed. Though she doubted, yet the case 
demanded attention. She came “to prove” 
Solomon, and her purpose was well settled, for 
“she came to Jerusalem,” where he was. And 
she came ‘* with a very great train,” provided 
against any emergency. When she reached 
Solomon, she made thorough work of it, for 
“she communed with him of all that was in her 
heart.”’ 

What a beautiful model for all who hear of 
Jesus. Some now, asinthe olden time, cry: 
“ Away with him.” Others cry: “What have we 
to do with thee ?”’ Still others say : “‘Gothy way 
for this time.”’ But the wise ones, like the 
Queen of Sheba, go to see and to learn for 
themselves. They go prepared for any emer- 
gency and determined to make thorough work. 
“Oh! taste and see that the Lord is good” is 
the call of inspiration to which they respond. 
A personal interview with Jesus will dissolve 
all spiritual doubts. Investigate, therefore. 
Come, sinners, unwashed in his blood, and 
saints who dwell in the darkness. Jesus will 
bearinvestigation. The better you know him 
the more you will find to admire and love. 

3. CONVICTION (v. 4—10).—She came to him, 
and he told her all. Much had been hid from 
her ; but nothing was hid from him. On all her 
points of inquiry she received full response. 
Then she saw for herself. His wisdom, his 
house, his meat, his servants, his ministers, his 
ascent to the Lord’s house—all, in short, that 
she saw and heard convinced her that what she 
had previously been told was no exaggeration, 
bat ‘‘the half was not told.” She, therefore, 
breaks forth in praise of the king; and she 
congratulates his servants and adores the Lord 
who had set him upon the throne. Rich offer- 
ings follow her words of praise. Her deeds 

















prove the sincerity of her words. 





And so it is with those who come to Jesus. 
They praise him ; they rejoice with his people ; 
they thank God the Father for his love in send- 
ing his Son ; they devote themselves as “living 
sacrifices’? unto him forever. Has each of us 
done this? Are our doubts solved? Are we 
“full of faith’? ? Remember the Golden Text, 
from Matt. xii, 42. 





....Belfast, Ireland, was recently the scene 
of the Sunday-school gathering for the Presby- 
terian workers of that‘land. Robert Magill, 
well-known in our country, was a prominent 
worker, as was also Fountain J. Hartley, of 
London. The meeting sparkled with bright 
things, and yet was marked by good sense and 
sound doctrine. Fromthe gems of the sessions 
we repeat one from Mr. Alexander Gray, who 
spoke upon ‘ The best mode of making the 
school attractive.”? He said, in brief: 

“There must be, in the first place, three 
kinds of light attended to—viz., daylight, heart- 
light, and lesson-light. By daylight he meant 
that the building should be well lighted, with 
no dark, specter-light corners. By lesson-light 
he meant that the subject taught must be clear- 
ly understood. There could be no attraction 
in what was not understood. Of this light 
there were three sources—clear, intelligible, 
and unmistakable ideas and language, apt illus- 
trations and questions, and review. By heart- 
light he meant cheerfulness on the part of the 
teachers.” 

....At an institute in Franklin County, Mass., 
the Rey. C. 8. Brooks read an essay on “ Dis- 
tinct Aims in Christian Work.” His points 
were for those who work in Sunday-school or 
elsewhere, and the following so exactly meets 
the demand made upon all teachers that it is 
worthy of their careful perusal. He said: 

“Aim to have direct influence on special 
ones. General influence is good, but it is not 
enough. Every Christian ought to feel that he 
is doing less than his duty if he is not trying to 
save some one for whom he prays especially, 
with whom he talks familiarly, and upon whom 
he brings to bear his personal power. We 
ought to be religious sharpshooters. It is well 
to use ordnance in public with grape and chain- 
shot, to go against a congregation. We ought 
to fire into the congregation in all love, and 
then in private we need to select individuals 
and take direct aim at them. Personal work is 
the most likely to be effective.” 


...Social gatherings of kindred spirits are 
very enjoyable and useful. Believing this, the 
Sunday-school of the Second Presbyterian 
Church of St. Louis recently called in to take 
tea in their church parlors all their own work- 
ing force, the workers in their own two mission 
schools, and all the pastors and Sunday-school 
superintendents of the city, with their wives, 
and all the officers of their city Sunday-school 
association. Over two hundred persons were 
present and addresses, conversation, and 
music, supplemented with a bountiful repast, 
filled up a memorable evening. Which church 
will stand next on the roll for deeds such as 
this ? 

...»The Sunday-school Assembly for the 
Northwest closed its meeting at Clear Lake, 
Iowa, on July 4th. Those who attended re- 
port the meeting avery successful one. Ar- 
rangements were made to continue it in future. 
Thus the Sunday-school camp-meeting insti- 
tutes multiply and become permanent, sug- 
gesting the question whether some of our old- 
time assemblies may not be laid aside. Con- 
necticut holds its state convention biennial, 
and this they deem sufficiently frequent. 
Fewer meetings but better ones are preferable 
to an overdose of the middling sort. 


-...The benign influence of Sunday-school 
work of a certain sort is neatly illustrated by 
the following advertisement cut from a New 
York City daily : 

“NOTICE TO LIQUOR DEALERS.—The 
bars, etc., on the excursion for the benefit of 
the school attached to St. Anthony’s R. C. 
Church will be sold at auction on Thursday 
evening, at the hall 60 Macdougal Street, at 8 
o’clock. All bids subject to approval by the 
Executive Committee. P. H. Nass, Ch’n.”’ 


...-Biddle Market Sunday-school of St. 
Louis took a party of 1,500 on its annual pic- 
nic. Thomas Morrison, its well-known work- 
er, has led such affairs for twenty five succes- 
sive seasons. Under his able generalship, of 
course, all had a happy time. Why do so many 
men weary in well doing, when every year’s ex- 
perience doubles a good man’s power ? 


....Dr. John Hall’s contemplated Sunday- 
school tour through the West has been post- 
poned. He has been suddenly called to Ire- 
land, by the death of his aged mother, and the 
consequent necessity for him to return and care 
for the survivors of the family. 


5. A Chinese maxim upon teaching says: 
“To feed a scholar and not to love him is to 
treat him as a pig. To love him and not re- 
spect him is to treat him as a domestic animal.”’ 
Some of those who teach in America will do 
well to ponder this bit of Oriental wisdom. 


..»-Many cases of sunstroke among the Sun- 
day-schools are reported. They are not con- 
fined to large cities nor to torrid latitudes, but 
even rural places in cool New England succumb 
before them, Alas! 





...-In Minnesota during their last Sunday- 
school associational year 1,285 scholars are re- 
ported as having united with the churches, 


School and College. 


PRESIDENT PHELPS, of the National Educa- 
tional Association, gives the following interest- 
ing statistics: Prior to 1776 but nine colleges 
had been established and not more than five 
were really efficient. Now there are more than 
400 colleges and universities, with nearly 57,000 
students and 3,700 professors and teachers. 
Then little was done for the higher education 
of women. Now there are 209 female semin- 
aries, 23,445 students, and 2,285 teachers. There 
are also 822 professional schools of various 
classes, including 23,280 students and 2,490 in- 
structors, Then normal schools had no exist- 
ence. Now there are 124, with 24,405 students 
and 966 instructors. There were then no com- 
mercial colleges. Now 127 are in operation, 
with 25,892 students and 577 teachers. Then 
secondary and preparatory schools had scarcely 
a name by which to live. Now 1,122 are said to 
exist, affording instruction to 100,593 pupils 
and giving employment to 6,163 teachers. 
The kindergarten is a very recent importation. 
In 1874 we were blessed with 55 of these human 
nursuries, with 1,636 pupils and 125 teachers. 
Now 387 states and 11 territories report an 
aggregate of more than 13,000,000 school pop- 
ulation, or more than four times the total pop- 
ulation in 1776. Then the school enrollment was, 
of course, unknown. Now it amounts to the 
respectable figure of about 8,500,000. Then the 
schools were scattered and their number corre- 
spondingly restricted. Now they are estimated 
at 150,000, employing 250,000 teachers. The 
total income of the publie schools is given at 
$82,000,000, their expenditures at $75,000,000, 
and the value of their property at $165,000,000. 
The number of illiterates by the census of 1870 
above the age of 10 years, in round numbers, 
is 5,500,000. Of these more than 2,000,000 were 
adults, upward of 2,000,000 more were from 15 
to 21 years of age, and 1,000,000 were between 
10 and 15 years. Of the number between 15 
and 21 years it is estimated that about one-half 
have passed the opportunity for education. 














....Says The National Teachers’ Monthly: 
‘“ We do not believe in teachers being pensioned. 
At a certain age all should quit the profession, 
and true policy will dictate a short rather than 
along term in school. During incumbency the 
wages should be such as to enable the teacher 
to lay up andinvest some money. The pros- 
pect of a pension will be a check on enterprise 
and an excuse for beggarly pittances under the 
name of asalary. The chief reason for pen- 
sioning soldiers is found in the danger of being 
maimed to which they are exposed. But, if a 
teacher is competent and kind, no one will 
think of breaking his limbs or removing his 
scalp.”? Which is sound common sense. 


....The high school at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
has become largely a preparatory department 
to the University of Michigan. Fifty of the 
present freshman class of the University, as re- 
corded in the last calendar, prepared in this 
school. In this special field it will aim to fur- 
nish the highest facilities and to meet all the 
peculiar demands upon it from its proximity 
to the University. 


....At the Commencement at Haverford Col- 
lege, Pa., June 28th, the degree of A.B. was 
conferred upon 14 graduates; that of A. M. in 
course upon 2, each of whom presented care- 
fully-written theses; the honorary degree of 
A.M. upon Dr. Wm. H. Pancoast, professor of 
surgery in the Jefferson Medical College ; and 
that of LL.D. upon Prof. Pliny E. Chase, of 
Philadelphia. 


...-The second anniversary of the Classica] 
and Scientific Academy at Hallowell, Me., was 
observed by an address inthe Baptist church 
by Professor Barbour, of the Bangor Theological 
Institution, on Monday evening, June 26th, fol- 
lowed by the graduating exercises at the same 
place on Tuesday afternoon. The Rey. A. W. 
Burr is the principal of the school. 


...e-The American Institute of Instruction 
has for.its new president Hon. T. W. Bicknell, 
of Boston. During the recent session Presi- 
dent Smith, of Dartmouth, spoke in favor of 
retaining the Bible in the schools and said he 
would prefer to see the Douay version in the 
schools rather than to have the Scriptures en- 
tirely abolished. 


....Prof. B. T. Blanpied has been appointed 
to fill the vacancy at Dartmouth caused by the 
death of Prof. Dimond, and at their next meet- 
ing the trustees will probably make the ap- 
pointment permanent, placing him at the head 
of the College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts connected with Dartmouth College. 


....Bates College has got a fund of $200,000, 
a subscription of $100,000 having been raised, 
on which an equal amount from Benjamin E. 
Bates, of Boston, was dependent. . 
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Pebbles. 


A TENDER subject: railroad fuel. 





....The marriage season goes on with many 
miss-givings. 


.... Why is every teacher of music necessarily 
a good teacher? Because he is a sound in- 
structor. 


....Captain Cook, of the Yale crew, is about 
to publish a book. A Cook book, we should 
say—a hand-book for the scullery. 


....Some young ladies declared during the 
hot weather last week that they wished they 
were on the shady side of forty. 


....Bismarck appears to be still going it 
blind in Church matters. The Archbishop of 
Cologne has just been deprived of his see. 


...“ How odd it is,” said Pat, as he trudged 
along on foot one hot, sultry day, ‘that a man 
never meets a cart going the same way as he 
is.” 


.... Laughing may make a man grow fat, but 
you’ve got to mix it nightly with bread and 
meat and a quiet conscience, if you get it to 
stick. 

....What is the difference between an old 
ex-officer of the Government and the present 
goyernor-general of Canada? One is a duffer 
out, and the other a Dufferin. 


....Oftentimes a man ransacks the whole 
house for a pin, and, not being able to find one, 
drops into a chair with disgust, and is immedi- 
diately rewarded for the search. 


....**Doff thine 4onian crown!”’’ elegantly 
says Bayard Taylor in his Centennial Ode. 
“Shoot the hat!’’ says the bad boy of the 
street. Thus education softens and weakens 
expression. 


....A great many foreign counts have visited 
Chicago, and the Chicago Journal has met 
them, and its opinion is given in two lines and 
a half—viz.: ‘‘Many a man who would fail as a 
car conductor could take hold and make a 
first-class foreign count.”’ 


.... Davie: “Can ye gie’s a pipe, John?” 
John: *‘Ou, aye”? (handing him one almost 
empty). Davie: ‘‘ Hae ye ony tobacca?”’? John: 
“Yes, yes, lad. Ican gie that tae’ (hands him 
a ‘fill”’?). Davie (after filling): ‘‘Hae ye a 
match, John ?’’ John (to third person, standing 
by): “Guidness! he has naething but the 
jaws !” 


....Said a Denver prisoner to His Honor: 
““You’ve sent me up every summer for four 
years, and I’ve missed the Fourth of July every 
time. Now I want you to make it short this 
time. Make itso I'll get out before the Fourth. 
This is the last centennial I expect to spend on 
earth, and I don’t want to spend it in jail.”’ 


....Jdohn Philpot Curran and Father O’ Leary 
were great friends and seemed to have a mutual 
respect for each other’s talents. One day, after 
dinner, Curran said: ‘‘ Reverend father, I wish 
you were St. Peter.” “And why would you 
wish that?” asked O’Leary. ‘Because, rever- 
end father, in that case,” said Curran, “ you 
would have the keys of Heaven and you could 
let me in.’”? ‘By my honor and conscience,” 
replied the divine, ‘“‘it would be better for you 
that I had the keys of the other place ; for then 
I could let you out.’? Curran enjoyed the joke 
and admitted there might be a good deal of 
justice in it. 


...-Here is a little hit from the London World 
that might profitably have been “‘ sent to Punch”’ 
in John Leech’s day. A lady took her seven- 
year-old little boy to a new church, where it is 
the polite custom to keep a supply of Prayer- 
books in the porch forthe use of such members 
as may have forgotten those not-seldom-forgot- 
ten accessories. When seated in her pew, the 
lady told the little fellow to go and fetch hera 
Prayer-book. In a minute the wee chap re- 
turned, with a very red face, but without the 
book. ‘*Why did you come back without it, 
dear? Perhaps they were all gone?” ‘‘Oh! no, 
Mamma, dear; there were plenty. But they 
were all Common Prayer-books ; and I didn’t 
like to bring you a common book, Mamma, 
dear !”? 

..--A certain United Presbyterian church in 
the North of England was the scene of two even- 
ing meetings in one week—namely, an evan- 
gelical meeting and a concert or service of song. 
A Scripture-reader, in connection with the con- 
gregation, while on her diurnal rounds, came in 
contact with a douce old Scotchman, a member 
of the Church. ‘Now, David,” queried the 
good woman, ‘‘are ye comin’ up tae the meet- 
ing this week?” ‘Oh! aye,’ exclaimed the 
canny Scot. “I maun come tae the meeting; 
for I ken some o’ the folk that’s gaun tae sing.” 
‘Tuts!’ exclaimed his interrogator. “It’s 
no the concert ; it’s the ither meeting I mean.” 
“Oh!” sighed the devout Scot. “I dinna think 
that I can come. For ye see that I am sae 


Ministerial Register, 


Information for this department will be gladly received. 








BAPTIST. 


BORROUGHS, Lansinc, Bordentown, N. J., 

accepts call to North ch., Newark, N. J. 

BRIGGS, T. P., Sheldonville, resigns. 

BRONSON, A. C., Wallingford, Conn, goes to 

Patterson, N. Y. 

BROWN, Geo. H., supply at 37th st. ch. Chica- 

go, Ill., ord. recently. 

BURNHAM, C. W., Hinsdale, Mich., accepts 

eall to Stanton, Mich. 

CARRYER, B. H., Almond, N. Y., died, July 

14th. 

CONLON, P. A., Grand Bend, Ontario, re- 

moved to Detroit, Mich. 

CRUM, TayLor, accepts call to Monroe, Mich. 

FOSTER, J. H., Farmington, Pa., resigns. 

FLETCHER, O. O., ord. lately at Spring Lake, 

Mich. 

EVERINGHAM, J.8., Freedom, N. Y., accepts 

call to Sardinia, Erie Co., N. Y. 

HALLMAN, EvGeEng, Belfast, N. Y., resigns. 

HARRINGTON, J., accepts call to Farming- 

ton, Pa. 

HARRIS, J. W., Weedsport, N. Y., resigns 

Sept. 1st. 

HAW, W., Thornhill, N. Y., goes to Tipton, 

Ind. 

LOCKE, W., Springvale, N. Y., called to For- 

restville, N. Y. 

LOCKWOOD, E. J., called to Emerson, Iowa. 

NEALAND, A. 8., Franklinville, N. Y., accepts 
call to Freedom, N. Y. 

ROBERTS, T. K., Minneapolis, Minn., removes 
to Byron, Minn. 

ROWLAND, A. J., Philadelphia, Pa., has sailed 
for Europe. 

ROWLEY, Moses, missionary in Nebraska, re- 
signs. 

SKAGGS, G. E., Oaklind, Ind., called to Shen- 
andoah, Iowa. 

SWINDON, W., Logan Valley, Penn., resigns. 

VAN ALLEN, C. E., ord. at North Norfolk, 
Conn., June 29th. 


WILLIAMS, J. A., ord. and inst., Elmsport, 
Pa., July 6th. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

BAKE, H. P., of Cambria, N. Y., accepts call 
to Phenix, N. Y 

BARTLETT, H. M., Andover Sem., supplies 
during vacation at Rochester, Mass. 

BLENKARM, W. T., remains at Dover, Ill. 

BOLSTER, W. H., late of Wicasset, Me., sup- 
plies Everett ch., Boston, Mass., one year, 
commencing first Sunday in August. 

BOYNE, T., New Hampton, Iowa, accepts call 
to Columbus, Neb. 

BRUCE, E., Hamburg, Iowa, invited to supply 
at Percival, Iowa. 
CARY, Otis, Jr., of Andover Sem., supplies 
during vacation at North Groton, N. it 
CHALMERS, Jno. R., closed labor at Pavilion 
ch., Biddeford, Me. 

CHRISTIE, G. W., Kittery Point, Me., has be- 
gun labor in Wicassett, Me. 

DAY, C. O., Andover Sem., supplies during 
vacation at Ashland, N. ¥. 

EATON, J. M. A., closed work at Medfield, 
Mass., first Sabbath in July. 

EVERSZ, M. E., Ripon, Wis., accepts call to 
Columbus, Wis. 

HARRISON, C. 8., supplies at York, Neb. 

HIGGINS, J. E., Rochester, N. Y., is slowly re- 
covering from a severe illness. 

KIDDER, Joun 8., Nuncia, Mich., has resigned. 

LATHROP, 8. E., supplies at Sheboygan, 
Mich., during pastor’s absence. 

MARSH, A. F., dismissed from Shelburne, 
Mass., July 18th. 

MERRILL, GeorGeE R., Adrian, Mich., resigns. 

MOORE, N. §8., Clintonville, Wis., has re- 
signed. 

PHILLIPS, W. IL. 
Springs, Iowa. 

PLUMB, A. H., of Boston Highlands, Mass., 
supplies at Tompkins-ave. ch., Brooklyn, 
L. I., during vacation of pastor. 

PRATT, L., resigned pastorate at North Ad- 
ams, Mass., to take effect Sept. 1st. 

RICHMOND, Jas., Andover Sem., supplies 
during vacation at Dexter, Minn. 

STEVENSON, J. F., of Montreal, Canada, sup- 
plies Clinton-ave. ch., Brooklyn, L. , for 
one month. 

TRACY, A. E., supplies at Oconomowoc, 
Monticello, and Summit, Wis. 

TUCK, J. W., Jewett City, Conn., dismissed. 

TURNER, E. B., superintendent of Home Mis- 
sions in Missouri, resigns and goes to Os- 
wego, N. Y. 

WELCH, M. C., Second ch., Mansfield, Conn., 
resigns, to take effect Aug. Ist. 

WESTERVELT, W. D., of Munnville, N. Y., 
accepts call to Morristown, N. Y. 


accepts call to Oollege 


LUTHERAN. 
EARS, T., Murphysborough, DL, re- 
signs: 

MIDDLESWORTH, A. B., Beaver Springs, 
goes to Orangeville, Stevenson Co., hi. 
SCHERER, 8., Gibsonville, N. C., resigns. 
STROUP, G. W., inst., at Gatesburg, Center 

Co., Pa., July 9th. 
STUDEBAKER, E., Clear Spring, Pa., resigns, 
TURNER, J. H., Blacksburg, Va., goes to 

Basketsville, Frederick Co., Ind. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 





tired at nicht that I can hardly stir aff my chair.’’ 


BRADBURY, Z. M., Howard, N. Y., accepts 
call to Pultney, N. Y. 


BROWN, Hvez, Stillwater, N. Y., resigns. 


BROWN, Jas., D.D., accepts call to Columbus 
City, Iowa. 


BROWN, W. R., Pewee Valley, Ky., called to 
Frankfort, Ky. 

BROWNSON, 8. J., accepts call to Scipio and 
Oak Grove, Ind. 


CONWAY, Davin, late of Asbury, N. J., 
called to Groveland, N. J. 


CURRY, James, called to San Pablo, Cal. 


DUFF, D. A., Stewart Station, Pa., withdraws 
resignation. 


es me JOEL S., called to supply at Belmont, 
aNede 


LOWERY, A. K., Mt. Sterling, Ill., resigns. 

McDONALD, H. A., called to Wooster, O. 

MARIBANAN, WILLIAM, called to Conemaugh, 
a 


NOURSE, Cuartes H., Georgetown, D. C., 
died July 13th. 


OAKS, Isaac, Nunda, N. Y., died July 4th. 
PARTRIDGE, J. W., Scranton, Pa., resigns. 
PETERS, J. E., Corfu, N. Y., resigns. 
ROBINSON, W. M., Heuvelton, N.Y., dismissed 
July 6th. 

SHANKS, J. D., called to Carrollton, O. 
STRIKER, Peter, D.D., inst. at Saratoga, N. 
Y., July 9th. 

WALLACE, W. G. F., supplies at Sedalia, Mo. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


ATHOLE, G. C., ord. deacon in New York 
City, July 2d. 


AYERS, Wo. W., ord. priest, Brooklyn, L. L., 
July 2d. 


BARRETT, R. 8., accepts call to Richland 

Mills, Va. 

CARSTENSEN, G. A., ord. deacon in New 

York City, July 2d. 

COCROFT, T., ord. priest in Providence, R. I., 
July 10th. 

DUBOC, H. A., Buffalo, N. 

Tonawanda, Erie Co., N. Y. 

FISKE, W. A., Quincy, Ill., aecepts call to 

Naperville, Il. ; 

GETZ, H. 8., Warren, Pa., cailed to Blooms- 

burgh, Pa. 

GIBBS, G. S., appointed to Pulaski Co., Va. 

Address Dublin Depot, Va. 

GRAVATT, Jno J., assigned to Hampton, Va. 

GUILBERT, Epmunp, Tarrytown, N. Y., re- 

signs, 

HORSFIELD, F. H. T., ord. deacon in New 

York City, July 2d. 


JACKSON, Rost. F., appointed missionary at 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


JONES, W.S8., appointed at Cazenova, Va. 


MASON, Jno. K., supplies at Mt. Jackson, 

Shenandoah Co., Va. 

McNABB, JNo., supplies at Abingdon, Va. 

McNULTY, 8. A., accepts call to Erie, Pa. 

MORRIS, CHAs., supplies Ashland, Va. 

NEWBOLD, C. L., ord. priest in Providence, 
R. L, July 10th. 

NICHOLSON, C. M., ord. priest, Brooklyn L 
L, July 2d. 

OLMSTED, C. 8., ord. deacon in New York 
City, July 2d. 

PAIGE, Juxius W., ord. priest in New York 
City, July 2d. 

PARKS, LEIGHTON, ord. deacon in New York 
City, July 2d. 

PIDSLEY, E., San José, Cal., removes to Grass 
Valley, Cal. 

ROLLER, R. D., supplies Verdon, Va. 

SHORT, Cuar_es R., ord. deacon in New York 
City, July 2d. 

STOUT, CHartes T., Fort Dodge, Iowa, ac- 
cepts call to Marshall Town, Iowa. 

STRINGFELLOW, Frank, has charge at Sub- 
letts, Powhatan Co., Va. 

TOMLINS, W. H., ord. deacon in New York 
City, July 2d. 

VINTON, O. P., ord. deacon in New York City, 
July 2d. 

WILSON, W. W., ord. priest, Brooklyn, L. L., 
July 2d. 

WROTH, E. W., accepts call to Vapport, Va. 


Y., removed to 


REFORMED. 


June 26th. 


REFORMED (GERMAN). 


EDMONDS, F. C., McClure, Snyder Co. 
takes charge of mission at Stockton, Gal. 


UNITARIAN. 


to Chelsea, Mass. 

call to Marlborough, Mass. 
resigns. 

cepts call to Weston, Mass. 


UNIVERSALISTS, 


HOOPER, WorrTHineaton W., pape, Vt. 
accepts call to Huntington, L. I. 


Skowhegan. 
Saviour, New York City, during August. 


in improved health. 


a 8.M.,ord., Flatbush, N. Y., June 
ait Jas. H., ord. at Greenburg, N. Y., July 
MYERS, A. E., Bronxville, N. Y., dismissed 
— W. H., inst., Little Falls, N. J., July 


Pa., 
— C., accepts call to Chambersburg, 
‘a. 


EMERSON, C. W., Westborough, Mass., called 
GRIFFIN, R. A., late of Zanesville, O., accepts 
HAMBLETT, F. P., West Bridgewater, Mass., 


HORNBROOK, F. B., Middletown, Conn., ac- 


MUNSON, H. C., Turner, Me., removes to 
PULLMAN, J. M., sureiion Chureh of Our 
SWEETSER, E. C., has returned from Europe 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Weeh” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volwmes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice, 


THE AUGUST MAGAZINES. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE is described by 
Rev. Edward Abbott, of The Congregation- 
alist, in the opening article of Harper's. 
The description is admirable and the whole 
paper is very readable. The accompanying 
pictures, also, seem to us exceptionally 
good. The college, somehow, with the 
neighboring lake and woods, looks thor- 
oughly English; but in its works and ways 
it is ‘‘native American,” though far from 
**Know-nothing.” ‘‘The Battle of Long 
Island” is the centennial paper. ‘‘ A Sen- 
timental Journey to the Jordan” is amus- 
ing. James T. Fields devotes a poem to 
genial Dr. John Brown, of Edinburgh, the 
lover of dogs; and the verses are accompa- 
nied by the first portrait of the author of 
**Rab” we have everseen. Mr. H. Hudson 
Holly (who, by the way, has just exploded 
a charge of plagiarism in connection with 
this series) continues his papers on house- 
furnishing, the illustrations of which this 
month are very attractive. Saratoga 
forms the subject of a good article, with 
more pictures of a high order, among 
which, however, are the venerable 
and hatefully ugly presentments of the 
Davidson sisters. In the Easy Chair 
O. B. Frothingham’s shabby and flabby 
history of Transcendentalism is made the 
theme of some very genial remarks, in which 
the writer smiles and shakes hands all 
round in the most amiable fashion. Very 
good, in the same department, is a rebuke 
of the pessimists who fail, like a certain 
ex-mayor of New York on Thanksgiving 
Day, to see that we have anything to be 
thankful for. Says the writer: 

‘* The time in which a man lives seems to 
him the worst time. But his father looks 
placidly upon the trials of the son and re- 
members that his own were quite as severe. 
The war that we have seen has left us some 
figures quite as imposing and revered as 
those of the Revolution. And, if we justly 
deplore many of the consequences that have 
naturally followed the war, not less did 
Hamilton say at the close of the Revolution, 
in the paper to which the Easy Chair has 
alluded: ‘ We may, indeed, with propriety be 
said to have reached almost the last stage 
of national humiliation.’ That our fathers 
were in the mud is, indeed, no reason that 
we should be satisfied to be in the mire. 
But it is a reason for believing that we have 
not invented uncleanness. 

““The woeful knight must scan the his- 
tory of a hundred years; he must. consider 
the situation from 1780 to 1790; the enor- 
mous development that followed, with its 
congenital and fatal vice; the consequent 
war, its character, its extent, and its result; 
he must see the tranquil dispersion of the 
armies; the reunion in Congress without 
the shadow of a scaffold falling upon it; 
the demoralization that inevitably follows 
war; the financial expansion and reaction; 
official misconduct; and, with thém all, 
good and bad, the quick perception of the 
evils and the swift universal popular de- 
mand and resolution that they shall be 
remedied, and that not so much the actual 
as the ideal tone and methods of an earlier 
day shall be restored; and the pessimist 
knight of the woeful countenance will hard- 
ly deny that his fellow-citizen who insists 
upon not despairing and who is proud 
with generous and hopeful pride that he is 
an American has good reason for the faith 
that is in him.” 

Scribner’s appears as a ‘‘mid-summer 
holiday number,” and a very sumptuous 
and readable one itis. ‘‘Hide and Seek 
Town” celebrates in good prose, by H. H., 
and lovely pictures, by Fidelia Bridges, 
the charms of an average New England 
village; George W. Holley, the author of a 
beok on Niagara Falls, describes them 
anew; John Burroughs, a real indigena 
terre, if we have any at all, writes about 
birds; and Gail Hamilton narrates the cir- 
cumstances attending a trip into Her Maj- 
esty’s Dominions. There are other inter- 
esting prose articles and the poetry is rich 
in names and passable in merit, Bryant’s 

‘The Flood of Years” being the most im- 
portant and most likely to last. The editor 
» | lets Mr. Stoddard, in his admirable poem, 
make a mistake in his Latin sub-title. 

The Atlantic for once, is painfully dull; 
but the installments of Mr. James’s novel 
and of Mrs. Kemble’s autobiography are 
worth looking at. 














AGNEW, James, Colfax, Ill., resigns, 


WILSON, J. V., accepts call to Clinton, N. Y. 


Appleton’s Journal is pleasant, but rather 
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thin; having several chatty articles, but 
nene of marked merit. 

The Galary is a rather more interesting 
number than usual, and the one article in 
it which will probably have the greatest num- 
ber of readers is Mr. R. G. White’s amus- 
ing essay under the title of ‘‘Old King Cole 
and his Band,” which gives in a very brief 
space a succinct history of all that is 
known of the origin of the fiddle. Accord- 
ing to Mr. White’s authorities, not only is 
this musical instrument of English origin, 
but even violin is an English and not an 
Italian word. 





....Rev. George H. Hepworth, who writes as 
well as he preaches and who has always shown, 
from his army days down, a liking for litera- 
ture, gives us a pleasant and entertaining book, 
especially for summer, in his Starboard and Port 
(Harper & Brothers), which is devoted to an 
account of his voyaging in his yacht “ Nettie ” 
along the coast of the British Provinces. Mr. 
Hepworth is an enthusiastic and successful 
yachtsman, his- father-in-law having presented 
him with a yacht at the time of his marriage. 
What he sees he describes very well, and the 
book shows him to be a skillful and level- 
headed navigator. The book was published, 
oddiy enough, almost on the very day when the 
dreadful ‘“‘ Mohawk”’ yacht disaster occurred at 
Staten Island; and some things in it almost 
make it seem as though Mr. Hepworth were to 
be counted among tke prophets, as well as the 
divines. He says: ‘‘ It seems to me, however 
that yachting in America has hardly reached 
the dignity it pos-esses in England. We Amer- 
icans play on the water, while the English live 
onit. It is with us the sport of an afternoon 
and consists, in its most extended expression, 
of a trip along the shore of Long Island. Our 
craft seldom venture on long voyages and 
would do themselves little credit in a northeast 
gale. They have generally very graceful lines ; 
great breadth of beam, which makes them 
roomy and comfortable under deck; but are 
often so overloaded with spars and canvas that 
they are unfit for rough outside work. In our 
whole fieet there are hardly half a dozen boats 
which an old sailor would pronounce snugly 
trimmed. The main boom runs outboard as 
though the mast had fallen over the stern; and 
when the yacht is flying before a ten-knot 
breeze, the foot of the mainsail slaps the 
water and makes such a swash that all the 
comfort of sailing is changed into anxiety for 
the rigging. Our topmasts, too, run up tosuch 
an incredible hight that when the boat begins to 
roll in a sea-way it seems as though she never 
would stop until she had jerked out her spars. 
I am ready to admit that our American yachts 
are the most graceful pieces of marine architect- 
ure in existence. Nothing can exceed the 
beauty of a regatta off Sandy Hook in a six or 
eight-knot breeze. The white-winged craft 
skim over the water like the flight of gulls, 
while the hulls lose themselves in clouds of 
spotless canvass. It is an infinite pity, how- 
ever, that their mission ends when the wind in- 
creases ; and that before the stiff breeze which 
the fisherman or the pilot-boat only laughs at 
they creep under a lee for safety. The truth 
is they are built to look at, but not to last.” 
Mr. Hepworth might have added that all lighter 
English naval architecture seems to have storms 
in view, while ours is apparently designed only 
for a sunshiny afternoon and an innocent 
breeze. 


..D. Lothrop & Co., of Boston, have 
brough’ out at this timely season a new edition 
of The Pulpit of the American Revolution, by John 
Wingate Thornton. The work is not purely 
historical, in the sense of being original writing 
exclusively ; but it includes some of the most 
celebrated and influential sermons preached 
in the Revolutionary period, Drs. Mayhew, 
Chauncy, Langdon, and Stiles being among the 
divines represented. There are nine discourses 
in all; and these are prefaced by an elaborate 
introduction and are accompanied by copious 
notes, in which historical and other points are 
elucidated clearly and fully. This hook is one 
of* Mr. Thornton’s most permanently valuable 
labors and it is produced in a style of substan- 
tial elegance befitting its merits. 


.-Prof. David Starr Jordan is the author of 
a valuable Manual of the Vertebrates of the North- 
ern United States (Jansen,McClurg & Co.), includ 
ing the region east of the Missi-sippi and north of 
the North Carolina and Tennessee line and ex- 
cluding marine species. It includes a great 
body of compact descriptions of vertebrates, 
and classifies them admirably, in accordance 
with a system hitherto more known to botanists 
than te zodlogists. We know of no similar 
work which contains so much information on 
the subject, abreast of the times, systematical- 
ly an? conveniently arranged, and produced at 
a small price. The book meets a general want. 


..-Bancroft’s History of the United States has 
now all been put into its trim and inexpensive 


new dress by Little, Brown &Co., the sixth and 
last volume having just appeared. It is accom- 
panied by a capital and very full index, prepared 
(although credit is not given in the book) under 
the careful eye of Mr. S. R. Crocker, of The 
Literary World. Now that this set is complete, 
we will say once more that it is neatly printed, 
substantially bound, and conveniently shaped ; 
and it must reach shelves to which the octavo 
edition has been a stranger. 


.-The last two volumes inthe pretty, con- 
venient, and ever-welcome (especially in weather 
when big books are burdens) Vest-Pocket Series 
(James R. Osgood & Co.) are Coleridge’s An- 
cient Mariner, in large, clear type and with 
striking pictures, and Keats’s Hve of St. Agnes. 
To the latter is appended an admirably-made 
selection of his shorter pieces, among which is 
his wonderful ‘‘La Belle Dame Sans Merci,” 
one of the most poetical poems ever written. 


.. Peter and Polly (James R. Osgood & Co.), 
by ‘‘ Marian Douglas,’’ a pseudonymous writer 
of pleasant juvenile poetry and prose, is an 
agreeable picture of ‘home life in New En- 
gland a hundred years ago.”’ It is written iu a 
quiet and finished style, just subdued and 
quaint enough to be appetizing. The spirit of 
toe times and the place is here presented in a 
natural and attractive manner in the guise of 
an unsensational tale. 


....The second series of Emerson’s Fssays is 
out n the new edition of the works of the phi- 
losopher, now being published by James R. 
O-good & Co. To reread Emerson in these 
beautiful little red-edged and clearly-printed 
volumes is a new pleasure, and it is a pleasure 
which thousands of readers ought to enjoy. To 
the present generation these words of wisdom 
come in a fitting casket. 


.. The last Centennial music-book that has 
reached us is one of the best we have seen. 
George Henry Curtis and William Oland 
Bourne edit and Biglow & Main publish it. 
Its title is The Centennial School Singer and it 
includes a great many national songs, old and 
new, and foreign as well as American. 


..-Laws Relating to Religious Corporations 
(Nelson & Phillips), by Dr. Sandford Hunt, of 
Buffalo, is a convenient popular manual of the 
statutes of all the states concerning the incor- 
poration and management of religious societies. 
Dr. Hunt’s relation to the book is only that of 
compiler. 


.. Methodism and the Centennial of American 
Independence (Nelson & Phillips), by Rev. E. M. 
Wood, is not so much a history of Methodism 
or an account of its relations to our Revolution- 
ary struggle as an exposition, historical and 
argumentative, of its present polity and doc 
trine. 





NOTES. 





Justin McCarthy’s new story, begun in the 
July number of the Gentleman’s Magazine, is en- 
titled ‘‘ Love in Idleness.” 


The home of J. T. Trowbridge will be the 
subject of the next number of the Poets’ 
Home series of articles in the Wide-Awake. It 
will appear in the August number. 


Henri Lecomte is preparing what he prom- 
ises shall be a true history of the life and labors 
of Frederic Lemaitre. It will be partly found- 
ed on information derived from the actor him- 
self. 


The monument erected to Schiller at Mar- 
bach, his birthplace, was unveiled on the 9th 
of May. The ceremony excited only a local 
interest, few people, even from Stuttgart, being 
present. 


The set of “War Etchings,’ by Edwin 
Forbes, recently exhibited at the galleries of 
the Army and Navy and Union League Clubs 
has been prepared for sale and are to be sold 
throughout the country. 


The centenary of the deaths of Voltaire and 
Rousseau is the subject of warm discussion in 
the Paris papers—the radical organs advocating 
a celebration and their opponents denouncing it 
as an irreligious demonstration. 


Disraeli is engaged on a new novel, the sub- 
ject of which is connected with the increase and 
future development of the imperialist movement 
in England. The fortunes of ‘‘ Lothair’’ will, it 
is said, be resumed and carried on in this work. 


Mr. Henry 8. Drinker, of Philadelphia, is 
preparing a work on ‘“ American Tunnels and 
Tunneling,” and has sent out a circular, in 
which he requests that data concerning reilroad 
tunnels, mining tunnels, headings, and drifts 
be sent to him, so as to make the work as com- 
plete as possible. His office is at 1900 Pine 
Street. 


The scientific results of the “ Polaris ’’ Expedi- 
tion are nearly ready for issue. They will form 
four volumes. the first three of which, edited 
by Dr. Emil Bessels, will be devoted to hydrog 





| raphy, meteorology, and astronomy. The 








fourth volume, edited by Admiral C. H. Davis, 
will contain a narrative of the Expedition and 
much biographical information. 


Profs. Zangemeister, of Heidelberg, and 
Wattenbach, of Berlin, are preparing a series of 
forty-nine specimens of early Latin MSS. Each 
specimen consists of an entire page,accompanied 
by a description in Latin of the MS. from 
which it is taken, with particular reference to 
the date of its execution and the data upon 
which the editors base their opinion as to its 
age. 


Says The Atheneum: ‘‘Prof. Whitney, the 
learned American Sanskritist, is reported to 
have nearly completed a treatise on Aryan 
Affinities, a work likely to create a sensation 
among Oriental scholars. It is said he intends 
to proceed to India soon and take up his abode 
there for several years to continue his re- 
searches. We hope for the sake of philology 
that this is a true report.”’ 


The collection of manuscripts and tracts re- 
lating to early English manners and customs, 
edited by Mr. Furnivall for the Early English 
Text Society, in 1868, and called ‘‘ The Babies’ 
Book,” ete., having gone out of print, the com- 
mittee has reprinted the larger portion of it, all 
except Rhode’s black letter, ‘‘ Boke of Nur- 
ture,’ the French and Latin poems, and the 
woodcuts, and have substituted this portion, 
called “‘ Early English Meals and Manners,” for 
the original book. 


Appalachia, a 60-page monthl , has been 
started by A. Williams & Co., of Boston, under 
he auspices of the Appalachian Mountain 
Club, organized lately for the purpose of ad- 
vancing the interests of New England mountain 
tourists, scientific or pleasure-seeking. The 
president is Edward C. Pickering and the sec- 
retary Samuel H. Scudder. The appearance of 
the magazine is creditable and its first number 
contains several papers of value. It wil be 
remembered that a society was once formed 
here in New York for the laudable purpose of 
changing the name of the United States to 
“¢ Alleghania,’’ which published a weekly paper 
called The Alleghanian. The president of the 
society was David Dudley Field and Grant 
White edited the paper. 


We learn from The Tribune that ‘‘a new ‘in- 
tervening quarterly,’ of the terrible propor- 
tions of 275 pages, is to appear in England in 
August. It has the astounding title of ‘The 
Cosmopolitan Critic and Controversialist,’ and 
and claims support as the only quarterly mag- 
azine edited in the North of England. Judging 
from its first table of contents, it purposes to 
discuss everything all at once—these small 
conundrums, for instance, following one an- 
other: ‘Is Ritualism Consistent with Pro- 
testantism ?’ ‘Is Patriotism a Vice or a Vir- 
tue?? ‘Are Party Politics Conducive to 
Healthy Legislation?’ After this exhaustion 
of the universe it is not surprising to read: 
‘Essays are required for the next number.’ ”’ 


Hurd & Houghton will shortly publish a little 
work on “The Anatomy of the Head,” by 
Thomas Dwight, M. D., professor of anatomy 
in the Bowdoin Medical School. One of the 
most important features of the book will be 
six full-page lithographs of frozen sections of 
the head, which have been drawn with great 
eare from the original specimens. This is a 
method of demonstration which has received 
but little attention, as yet, from English and 
American anatomists, and the book, while de- 
signed especially for students, will also be of 
value to the general practitioner. The same 
publishers announce the second volume of 
“Public Health,’ containing the most impor- 
tant papers presented at the meetings of the 
American Public Health Association in 1874 and 
1875. It will be an octavo volume of 550 pages. 


Some time since a number of gentlemen in™ 
terested in China, desirous of removing from 
England the reproach of being behind other 
nations in supplying so urgent a want, made a 
proposition to the University of Oxford for the 
establishment of a professorship of the Chinese 
language, designating to that chair James 
Legge, D.D., the well-known Mongolian 
scholar. The governing body of the University 
expressed their concurrence and the necessary 
arrangements have been effected. The com- 
mittee of subscribers, on their part, engaged to 
raise a sum of £3,000; but the depression of 
trade has rendered the season somewhat inop- 
portune for pressing such a claim on the Chi- 
nese merchants. The committee, which in- 
cludes Sir Rutherford Alcock, Sir John Davis, 
and other distinguished names, is now appeal- 
ing to the xeneral public to complete the stipu- 
lated amount. 


The Atheneum likes Mark Twain’s new book, 
“The Adventures of Tom Sawyer,’’ pretty well. 
It says: “‘The name of Mark Twain is known 
throughout the length and breadth of England. 
Wherever there is a railway station with a book- 
stall his jokes are household words. Those 
whose usual range in literature does not extend 
beyond the sporting newspapers, The Racing 








Calendar, and the ‘ Diseases of Dogs,’ have al- 
lowed him a place, with Artemus Ward along- 
side of the handful of books which forms their 
library. For ourselves, we cannot dissociate 
him from the railway station, and his jokes al- 
ways rise in our mind with a background of 
Brown & Polson’s Corn Flour and Taylor’s 
System of Removing Furniture. We have read 
‘The Adventures of Tom Sawyer’ with differ- 
ent surroundings, and still have been made to 
laugh; and that ought to be taken as high 
praise. Indeed, the earlier part of the book is, 
to our thinking, the most amusing thing Mark 
Twain has written.”’ 


The old Gentleman’s Magazine, founded in 
1731, has taken a new start. Its conductors 
say: ‘‘ Nearly a century and a half ago it was 
started as the first monthly magazine of gen- 
eral literature in any language and for genera- 
tions it maintained its place at the head of all 
rivals. A time came when by atoo strict ad- 
herence to its old form and character the Gen- 
tleman’s was outstripped in circulation and 
popularity, first by the half-crown monthlies 
and afterward by their successors, the shilling 
magazines, representing as they did the spirit, 
the culture,and the taste of modern read- 
ers. About eight years ago, when The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, which had been published 
without intermission every month from Janu- 
ary, 1731, had almost ceased to be read by 
Young England, being valued only as a reper- 
tory of curiosities of research and of antiqua- 
rian, biographical, and historical matter, it 
changed hands, and was continued as a shilling 
magazine of modern literature. For some 
years in its new form the magazine was in a 
manner handicapped byits old reputation, and 
met with more difficulty in the attempt to be- 
come popular on its modern merits than if it 
had been a new venture under a new name. It 
was felt, however, that The Gentleman’s Mag- 
azine was a name to stand by, and, such changes 
having been introduced from time to time as 
have been deemed advisable in order to in- 
crease its claims upon the reading public, it is 
gratifying to find the efforts made to render 
the Gentleman’s a first-class magazine of nine- 
teenth-century literature rewarded with a bril- 
liant success. Its novels, its poetry, its arti- 
cles on great and interesting subjects, by able 
writers, and its contributions generally have 
met with favor and praise on all hands, and the 
Magazine may be said to have achieved the 
reputation at which it aimed, wanting only to 
have its qualities more fully known in order to 
indefinitely enlarge its already extensive and 
constantly-increasing circulation.”’ 
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‘WOOD & Co., 
17 Kast 58th street. New York. 


NATURE. A week! ee ournal of Sci- 
ence. $5 a year. ib Publishers, 
2 Astor Place, Nene Aca 








The Youth’s Companion. Specimen copi 
free, PERRY MASON & CO.. Boston, Mose. pean 
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Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
Libraries und an books bought. 


LEGGAT 
3 Beekman St., New York City. 
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MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


SONGS FOR THE TIMES! 
Centennial School Singer: 


or, Songs of Patriotism and Peace. 


By GEORCE H. CURTIS and WM. 
OLAND BOURNE. 


128 large Pages. 
Price, 40 Cents ; $35 per 100 Copies. 


The “CENTENNIAL SCneeL. SINGER” 
was prepared by Prof. GEO. CURTIS and 
OLAND BOURNE, gentlemen aaa fitt, d for the 
work by their connection with the Public — of 
New York City during the past twenty-five year 

The “ Centennial School Singer” isa patriotic 


companion for 
The Family, The Festival, 
The Choir, The Concert. 
The School, The Secial Circle, 
and The Campaign, 
combaining ney ane hundred of the best Songs and 
Hymns of our Unio 
The © Sentcunial School Singer’? would be val- 
uablein every Homeand Sehool a the land. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cents. If your book- 
seller does not sell it. send direct to the Publishers. 
$2” Our publications are sold by Booksellers all over 


the world. BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York; 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 


SINGING ‘TEACHERS 


SHOULD ADDRESS 


FILLMORE BROS , Cincinnati, 0., 


FOR 


CIRCULARS AND TERMS 


ON THEIR 


New Music Books 


SINGING CLASSES. 


MANN’S NEW METHOD 
FOR THE 


PIANO-FORTE 


embodiesall the latest improvements in teaching and 
playing and is certain to make good Piano Players, if 
the epecrie laid down are he ded. 
SOMPREHENSIVE, SYSTEMATIC, and PLEASING. 
»* FACILITATES SIGHT-READING and is eqeally well 
adapted to students of all ages trom six years 0 
ward. Itis being used extensively by all of our best 
teachers, and wins their heartiest approval, while the 
poy nes of — exercises makes their study a delight 
e 
substantially bound in boards. Price $2.50. 


Wm. A. POND & CO., 
547 Broadway, Branch Store 39 Union Square, N. Y. 
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GOLD PENS AND PENCILS. 


No.2 ASTOR HOUSE, BROADWAY, N. Y. 





HARRISON. BRADFORD & CO. 
STEEL PENS. 





FALCON.—Nos. 505, 20, 28, 
every style and finish. 


7%, 1, ete. embracing 
254 BROADWAY. New York. 


VISITING CARDS! 


> Finely Printed Bristol Visiting oa sent post- 
samp 
ake, Damasic, styles of 











Magic Lanterns and er 

E. & H.T. ANTHONY & fo 
way, N. Y., opposite Metropo 
ee scopes and yopolt Mitegiene 

lethoscopes, Albums and Photographs of "eslenen. 
jes, Photo-Lantern Slides a specialty. Manufactur- 
ers of Photographic Materials. Awarded First Pre- 
mium bs Vienna Exposition. 


80 BON-TON or Centennia! Cards, with ame, = 
postpaid J.B. HusTzD, Nassau, Renns. Co N.Y. 
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PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


THE q. S. SCHOOL AND COLLEGE DI- 
RECSFORY tor 1876, 210 pages, just issued, is com- 

iled expressly tor intending school patrons, where- 
in may be obtained all the information relating to the 
better class of scholastic tegtivesions in the country, 
necessary to the selection of such an oneas they may 
be in search of, without the inconvenience incident 
to the usual means of collecting nad Ae c — 
plete List of Schools and Colle Desc 
Hos phi Location, Railroad and. ‘Horet Freili- 

€s, ec 


Map of the U. bo showing the exact location of 
the schools represented, 


Pupil’s Railroad Expense from home to the 
school selected will be Paid by this Bureau. 


Mailed free to parents and others having children 
to educate, 2 receipt of postage (9cts.); at the 
office, free ; > ee) not wishing t for the puspoee 
stated, 50 cts. OTESWORTH PINC 'Y. 


cians omnes Broadway and 14th St. 


Fetengereehs Military Academy. 


ster, Pa. (for Boarders only). 

Opens Scr it. 13th. Loeation elevated and health- 
; grounds ample; buildings handsome and com- 

modious. Course of studies extensive. Thorough 
Instruction in Civil and Mining Engineering, the 
Classics, and English. Careful oversight of = morals 
and manners of cote, For orenare x A to 

COL. THEO. H 


WESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY. 
The twenty-second year of this well-known institu- 
tion will open Wednesday, September 6th, 1876. Ex- 
pense for be ny board, room, warming, and gas 
only $165 ast ear. For catalo: oil apply to the prin- 
o- MISS HELEN PEABODY, Oxford, Butier Co, 











W AITESTOWN SEMINARY.OneidaCo,N.Y. 
For both sexes. Thirty-s-venth year commeuces 
August 29th. Six courses of study. Unusual facili- 
ties to fit for coll:ge. Termslow. Address. for cata- 
logue, J.8.GARDNER. PH. D., Principal. 


FALLEY SEMINARY, Fulton, Oswego Co., 
Y.—Both sexs. Reopens 31st August. $225 
van No extras. Address Rey. Jas. Gilmour, A. 


SUPPLEE INSTITUTE for Young Ladies, 
1713 Spruce street, Philadelphia, Pa., offers superior 
advantages to family Ln coal upils. Twenty- 
second Cae me = tem be: Rev 

SUPPL a A. . Ee SUPPLEE, Principals. 











Highland Mil. Acad., Worcester, Mass., prepares 
its graduates for commanding positions in common 
and scientific pursuits. C. B. METCALF, A. M., Sup’t. 


PEEKSKILL, N.Y., MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Opens Sept. 13th, 1876 5 resident instructors: 50 board- 
ing pupils; gymnasium; ; ground6 acres; $400 per year 








All on Children Educate or School 
Taxes to y will 3 i. veo the * ee Edu- 


entlonal Montoiy.” 20 cts., or $2 p 
JW. ERMERHORN iy 0. i. Bond st. N. ¥. 
NORWICH University Scientific and Military School, 
Northfield, Vt. Address Prof. CHARLES OLE. 
Winchester Institute, Conn. For both sexes 
Fits Boys for College. JAMES COWLES. Prin. 


DBAn ACADEMY, Franklin. Mass —First- 
class Academy for both sexes. pps Aug. an 
1876. Address Rev. J, P. WESTON, D. Principal. 


HILLSIDE HOME for Young Ladies. Address 
Miss ADELE BREWER, Stockbridge, Mass. 


BETHANY ACADEMY, a Family School for 
Boys. Board and Tuition $175 perschool year. Address 
WM. LOUI@& WOODRUFF. Principal, Bethany, Ct. 























AGENTS WANTED. 
OOK AGENTS WANTED 


iti 600 BAGKSHEESH 


THOTSANDS of canvassers have answered 
our call to sell this famous new book—and yet we 
want 5.000 more! It portrays life as it reali 
ws in Egy t, Turkey, an A the Holy Land, an 

foo o Engravings. 500 
Outfits were ordered in odea vant and ‘Agents are 
selling 10 to 20 a day. 80th thousand now m 
press. Agents now is ome t yk to Eye money with the fastest 
selling book ever published. FIT Fi REE to all. 
Large pamphlet, with EX Dy atbtas free. yr hed 
-D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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Book AGENTS! We have in press New Books 
by Bret Harte, Charles Dudiey Warner, Mark Twain, 
Rev. Dr. Fish, “and others. Now is the time to secure 

territory. Catalogues — free. Address AMER- 
tCAN PUB. CO., Hartford, Conn., Chicago, or Cin., O. 


We will send $1. Sample 
= the best selling article 
aa articulars of th: 
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to any person wishi ing to test oma with a view t 
business. Address with stamp K. B. Ray & Co, Chicago 
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TED "et on and traveling i expenses 

paid. Monitor Mascractunise Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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enue /.. ee anew periodical to the Medical 
Profession. 
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The Largest, the Ablest, and the 
Best Religious Newspaper 
in America. 


IT IS UNSECTARIAN, 
IT IS EVANCELICAL, 


IT IS LIBERAL, 
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Religious Questions, Political Questions, 
Financial Questions, and all 
other Living Questions are 
freely discussed in its 
Columns. 


{t is the Paper for the Family for 
the Children, for Business Men, 
for Farmers, for Both Sexes, 
for all Classes. 


Here are the names of some of the men and 
women who write for THe INDEPENDENT: 
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AN UNRUFFLED BOSOM. 


STORY OF AN OLD WOMAN WHO KNEW WASH- 
INGTON.) 








BY LIZZIE W. CHAMPNEY. 


Aw aged Negress at her door 
Is sitting tu the sun ; 
Her day of work is almost o’er, 
Her day of rest begun. 
Her face is black as darkest night, 
Her form is bent and thin, 
And o’er her bony visage tight 
Is stretched her wrinkled skin. 
Her dress is scant and mean; yet still 
About her ebon face 
There flows a soft and creamy frill 
Of costly Mechlin lace. ‘ 
What means the contrast strange and wide? 
Its like is seldom seen— 
A pauper’s aged face beside 
The laces of a queen. 
Her mien is stately, proud, and high, 
And yet her look is kind ; 
And the calm light within her eye 
Speaks an unruffled mind. 


‘« Dar comes anodder ob dem tramps,”’ 
She mumbles low in wrath. 
‘«I know dose sleek Centennial chaps 
Quick as dey mounts de path. 
A axin’ ob a lady’s age 
I tink is impolite ; 
And when dey ’gins to interview 
I disremembers quite. 
Dar was dat spruce photometer 
Dat tried to take my head ; 
And Mr. Squibs, de porterer, 
Wrote down each word I said. 
Six hundred years I t’ought I was, 
Or else it was sixteen. 

Yes. I’d shook hands wid Washington, 
And likewise General Greene. 

I tole him all de generals’ names 
Dar ebber was I guess, 

From General Lee and La Fayette 
To General Distress. 

Den dar’s dem high-flown ladies, who 
My o/d tings came to see ; 

Wanted to buy dem some heirlooms 
Ob real Aunt-Tiquity. 

Says I: Dat isn’t dis chile’s name. 
Dey calls me Auntie Scraggs. 

And den I axed dem, by de pound, 
How much dey gabe for rags. 

De missionary had de mose 
Insurance ob dem all. 

He tole me I was ole, and said 
Leabes had dar time to fall. 

He simply wished to ax, he said, 
As pastor and as friend, 

If wid unruffled bosom I 
Approached my latter end. 

Now how he knew dat story I 
Should migbtily like to know. 


I ’clar’ to goodness, Massa Guy, 
If dat ain’t really you! 
You say dat in your wash I sent 
You only one white vest ; 
And, as you’se passin’ by, you t’ought 
You’d call and get de rest. 
Now? Massa Guy, about your shirts, 
At least, it seems to me 
Dat you is more particular 
Dan what you used to be. 
Your family pride is stiff as starch, 
Your blood is mighty blue, 
I nebber spares de indigo 
To make your shirts so too. 
I uses candle-ends, and wax, 
And satin-gloss, and paints, 
Until your wristbands shine like to 
De pathway ob de saints ; 
But when a gemman sends to me 
Eight white vests ebery week, 
A stain ob har-oil on each one, 
I tinks it’s time'to speak. 
When snarled around a button dar’s 
A golden har or so 
Dat young man’s going to be wed, 
Or someting’s wrong, I know, 
You needn’t laugh, and turn it off 
By axing ’bout my cap. 
You didn’t use to know nice lace, 
And never cared a snap 
What ’twas alady wore. But folks 
Wid teaching larn a lot, 
And dey do say Miss Bella buys 
De best.dat’s to be got. 


But, if you really want to know, 
I don’t mind telling you 

Jus’ how I come by dis yere lace. 
It’s cur’us, but it’s true, 

My mother washed for Washington, 
When I warn’t more’n dat tall. 

I cut one of his shirt-frills off 
To dress my corn-cob doll; 

And when de General saw de shirt, 
He jus’ was mad enough, 

To tink he got to hold review 
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Widout his best Dutch ruff. . 
Ma’am said she “lowed it was de calf 
Dat had done chawed it off ; 
But when de General heard dat ar 
He answered with a scoff. 
He said de marks wan’t don’ of teef, 
But plainly dose ob shears ; 
An’ den he showed her to de do’ 
And cuffed me on de years. 
And when my ma’am arribed at home 
She stretched me cross her lap, 
Den took de lace away from me 
An’ sewed it on her cap; 
And when I dies I hope dat dey 
Wid it my shroud will trim, 
Den when we meets on Judgment Day 
Tl gib it back to him. 
So dats my story, Massa Guy. 
Maybe I’s little wit ; 
But I has larned to, when I’m wrong, 
Make a clean breast ob it. 
Den keep a conscience smooth and white, 
(You can’t if much you flirt), 
And an unruffied bosom, like 
De General’s Sunday shirt. 





THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 





THE more astute Democratic leaders in 
Congress (and out of it) are nervous over the 
barbarity and lack of humanity and com- 
mon decency in some of their Southern as- 
sociates. The famous amnesty debate, which 
was precipitated on the House last De- 
cember by Mr. Blaine, discovered to the 
country that many of the Southern leaders, 
who had been recently lauded as penitent, 
loyal, and loving citizens, were at heart 
rebels, and at all events wholly lacking in 
humanity. Under the irritating yet skillful 
manipulation of Blaine’s scalpel Ben, Hill 
was shown to have recommended the 
instant shooting in cold blood of colored 
troops; and it came out that blood-hounds 
were used to guard Union prisoners at the 
South, and three or four prominent South- 
ern members inferentially defended it. Not 
one out of 60 Confederates condemned the 
horrible cruelty. 

More recently the massacre at Hamburgh, 
S. C., has‘attracted general attention, and it 
got into the House debates the other day. 
Mr. Cox tried to blind his audience to the 
real facts by expending a little wit on the 
subject; but he deceived nobody. He didn’t 
even succeed in concealing his own nerv- 
ousness. There was but one Democratic 
member of the House who had the manli- 
ness and decency to get up and condemn 
the massacre of innocent Negroes. It would 
have paid, purely as a piece of political 
management. But Cox and Randall and 
Morrison, who (I will do them the credit to 
say it) secretly detest the brutal Negro- 
butchers of the Séuth, were afraid to speak 
their real sentiments. Let the Northern 
people note carefully this exhibition in Con- 
gress. Already the Northern Democrats are 
so afraid of their Southern associates, just 
out of the Rebellion, that they are afraid to 
condemn murder. What would be the 
condition of things here and at the South 
if all of Congress and the Administration 
were in the hands of the Democrats, and 
mainly by the votes of men who only a few 
years since were both rebels and slave- 
holders? I firmly believe that, if the Dem- 
ocrats succeed next fall, such massacres 
as that which occurred at Hamburgh will 
occur all over the South, unless the colored 
people save themselves by the most abject 
obedience to their late masters. Slavery 
will be revived, except in name. The fact 
is that a people just escaped from slavery 
and rebellion has no right to govern this 
country till a wholly new generation comes 
to public life. 

The House Democrats were a good deal 
chagrined the other day to ascertain the 
fact that one of their idols in the Senate— 
Senator Bayard—is opposed to the general 
reduction of salaries, which the House has 
been fighting for through the session. He 
favored a moderate reduction of the num- 


_ ber of those employed in the departments; 


but not of their salaries. So that, when in 
the campaign Democratic speakers accuse 
the Republicans of opposing the reduction 
of salaries, it will only be necessary to re- 
fer them to one of their greatest men in the 
Senate for an explanation of the subject. 
The fact is that Mr. Bayard is too ‘honest 
and independent to take any part in some 
of the political work of Randall, Cox & Co. 
In the supplemental debate inthe House on 





the Hamburgh outrage Mr. Lamar, of 


Louisiana, made an admirable speech in 
condemnation of the massacre; but none of 
his Southern associates came to his assist- 
ance or manifested any sympathy with 
him. It was in that debate that Mr, Cox 

ras ruthlessly slaughtered by Mr. Town- 
send, of Troy; and itis a great achieve- 
ment to get the advantage in a debate with 
the witty little New York member. Gen. 
Butler once lashed him til! the raw flesh lay 
quivering in the sight of the House; and in 
the debate I allude to Mr. Townsend cut 
him to the very quick, and, of course, Mr. 
Cox got very angry. 

The Senate, too, has been indulging in 
political debate. A Southern senator fool- 
ishly ventured ona sharp criticism of the 
Republican party, and the old-fashioned 
politicians on the Republican side of the 
Chamber devoured him. Morton and Sher- 
man took him upa good deal as a lion 
might a puppy and toyed with him for a 
time; but, before dropping him, gave him a 
shake that he will long remember. 

Senator Boutwell paid his respects to Sen- 
ator Davis, who has all the session slan- 
dered the Treasury Department. Here is 
an ignorant man, who has crept into the 
Senate from the backwoods. He is unused 
to public affairs; and yet he had the im- 
pudence to accuse a great department of the 
Government of studied forgery. The man 
who was for years at the head of that de- 
partment—Gov. Boutwell—was on the floor 
of the Senate, and, if the charge were true, 
he is no better than a forger himself. Sen- 
ator Davis charged or insinuated that false 
accounts were kept in the Treasury Depart- 
ment; that balances had been ‘‘forced’— 
that is, doctored up to meet emergencies— 
and the great St. Louis Convention, crazy 
for ‘‘ Tilden and Reform,” made haste to 
incorporate this crude charge in its platform 
and address to the people of the United 
States. The Finance Committee of the 
Senate was ordered to investigate the sub- 
ject; and it has done so thoroughly, and it 
finds that there is no ground whatever for 
Mr. Davis’s charge—in short, that it is 
false. So the great Democratic party 
chooses to fight the campaign on a false- 
hood. Mr. Davis is one of the model Dem- 
ocratic reformers so popular in some sec- 
tions of the country just now. That is to 
say, he is eager to expose and punish Repub- 
lican officials, and to ‘‘ reform” every one of 
them out of office. He never saw anything 
wrong in his own party; he never saw any- 
thing wrong in slavery or in the Rebellion; 
but all at once his stomach grows wonderful- 
ly sensitive to Republican misconduct! I con- 
fess that, for one, I am a little sick of those 
professions of purity by gentlemen who 
hear of the murder of dozens of unoffend- 
ing Negroes without a word of comment, 
and who never uttered one word of com- 
plaint so long as the: stealing was confined 
to their own party. They are trading in 
‘‘reform,” and are hypocrites, I suspect. 
That there are some genuine reformers in- 
side the Democratic party I do not doubt; 
but where there is one there are a dozen in 
the Republican party. This is my judg- 
ment of the two parties, as they are repre- 
sented in Congress to-day. 

There is some talk of the impeachment of 
Secretary Robeson; but at this late day it 
will hardly be attempted. He is incompe 
tent; but I have seen'no evidence that war- 
rants his impeachment. DOW B: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 22d, 1876. 





Dew Uork and Vicinity. 


OnE must go away from home to learn 
the news; and until we read it in a Boston 
paper we did not know that the chief poultry 
dealer in Washington Market was one of the 
most successful Baptist*preachers of this city. 
He is a Doctor of Divinity, as well as a preacher 
and poultry dealer. He stands in his stall and 
sees hampers of fat fowls brought, marked for 
the ‘‘ Rey. Halsey Knapp, D.D.”” The title is a 
recent addition to our clerical poulterer’s dig- 
nities. It was given him by a Western college. 
That prince of news-scavengers, “Burleigh,” 
says: “‘He’baptizes nearly eyery Sunday night ; 
holds a supplemental prayer-meeting, which, is 
seldom out till 10 o’clock ; andthen goes to his 
house, which is full six miles away. Yet no 








} man is at his stall at an earlier hour on Monday 


or. attends more vigorously to. his business. 
The marketmen are wonderfully pleased with 





the honor. They think it is a great thing to 





have a parson in the market, and a smart one 
at that.” We are glad that our friend is doing 
such a good work. And what would the world 
do but for “ Burleigh,’”’ to point out such in- 
stances. He has already pointed out ministers 
among horse-jockeys and among stock-jobbers, 
and now he comes to the front with a D.D, 
among poulterers. Heshould crown his labors 
by finding us a LL.D. among stage-drivers, 
It is hardly worth while to go down to Wash- 
ington Market to verify ‘‘Burleigh’s’’ state- 
ment; but, assuming it to be true, we enroll 
ourselves among the well-wishers of the Rey. 
Doctor of Divinity who combines the trades of 
preacher and poulterer with so much,success. 


...-A correspondent of The Times writes as 
follows concerning the early history of the Bat- 
tery: ‘‘There was a flagstaff near the south 
end of the Battery, on which the flag of the 
United States was first unfurled when the Brit- 
ish evacuated New York. From near this flag- 
staff along parapet or bulwark, in the form of 
a parallelogram, constructed of logs and earth, 
extended in a northerly direction to a point near 
the bridge which led to the Red Fort. On this 
parapet the muzzles of numerous large cannon 
rested at suitable distances, pointing toward the 
harbor, the rear parts and the wheels of the 
cannon being protected behind the parallelo- 
gram, toward State Street, by boxes with 
peaked roofs. This structure, therefore, gave 
rise to the name Battery, by which the whole 
of the ground is now called. The Battery, 
however, was much smaller than it is at pres- 
ent. In the hard winter of 1808, when the 
writer was about twelve years old, the parapet 
or parallelogram above described was demol- 
ished and the wood distributed to the poor for 
fuel. I do not think the Red Fort, afterward 
called Castle Garden, was built until about the 
beginning of the last war with England. It 
was built a little west of the Battery and was 
connected with the land bya long bridge. The 
fort called Castle William, on Governor’s 
Island, was built a short time after the Red 
Fort.” 


«ee» The French workingmen went back to 
France last Saturday, clothed with disgust. 
They expected a cordialreception from Amer- 
ican artisans, and they were disappointed. There 
is a good reason why they should have been. 
From the first of their coming these well-mean- 
ing workingmen fell in with the most hot- 
headed and unreasonable of the Socialists. 
They were unwittingly made the prey of a dis- 
reputable cause. They were taken to a little 
back hall in Prince Street, where they were en- 
tertained by a few Frenchmen with a cold re- 
past and hot speeches on political and so- 
cial topics. When the American people saw 
who the associates of these Frenchmen were 
they were shy of them. The “ International’ 
is not popular here. The red flag is not our 
flag. But the visiting Frenchmen were highly 
respectable, and we are sorry that they came 
and went as they did. We have a better type 
of workingmen than they saw, and when they 
will come again, simply as workingmen, and 
will drop all association with representative 
Communists, they may expect a hearty wel- 
come, 


.»..The New York Aquarium will really be 
an institution worth haying. It is only second 
in size to the great Aquarium at Brighton, 
England, to which it is said to be in some 
respects superiorin construction. It is to have 
one tank alone which will hold 110,000 galions. 
Four expeditions in pursuit of marine animals 
for the management of this enterprise are en- 
gaged off the Coast of Labrador, in the Pacific, 
among the Bermudas, and along the Italian 
coast. A circuit of the balcony surrounding 
this building gives a walk of 500 teet, from 
which a succession of windows afford a view of 
the interior. A bird department, a laboratory 
and a reading-room also form part of the plan. 
All arrangements, both in the structure and ex- 
peditions, are likely to be fulfilled for the pro- 
posed opening of the institution early in Sep- 
tember. 


...»The New York Board of Aldermen are 
considering a resolution disapproving of the 
rebuilding of Castle Garden for emigrant pur- 
poses, and recommending the Commissioners 
to establish their depot on Ward’s Island. The 
resolution instructs the Park Commissioners to 
take possession of the old Castle and other 
buildings and do with them what seemeth to 
them best. We sincerely hope that this reso- 
lution will pass. Except in so far as it may 
have occasioned some losses of records and 
some inconvenience to incoming emigrants, we 
have no regret for the fire that destroyed the 
unsightly rotunda and gives an opportunity of 
improving one of the finest park-sites in the 
world. 


~4...The Jewish Sunday meetings, religious, 
ethical, or however they may be styled, that are 
to be conducted under the guidance of Prof. 
Felix Adler, of Cornell University, are an- 
nounced to begin in October. The list of sub: 





scribing members has increased to- 185, who 
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contribute annually from $10 to $50 each, and 
the number is steadily growing. Some of the 
Jewish ministers of the city are exerting them- 
selves strenuously against the project; but 
their efforts have been futile—at least, as far as 
concerns that small body of ultra liberals who 
alone have been relied upon for support and 
co-operation, 


...The forty-fifth exhibition of the Amer- 
ican Institute of the City of New York will 
open on the 6th of September and promises to 
be one of the most successful ever held by the 
society. A special award of a gold medal is* 
offered for this year, to be known as the ‘‘ Cen- 
tennial Medal.’”? The American Institute is the 
oldest of all societies now in existence of its 
kind, and is not in any sense a private corpora- 
tion, its earnings being devoted by its charter 
to the encouragement of home industries. 





..Even Madrid is ahead of New York in the 
matter of rapid transit, and has ‘‘ omnibuses 
drawn through the streets by an eight-horse- 
power locomotive, which runs with perfect ease 
on an ordinary pavement.”’ 


.. Servants’ wages are down in New York: 
women cooks from $20 to $15 a month; cham- 
bermaids from $12 to $10; nurse-girls to $6 and 
#8; and coachmen from $385 and $40 down to 
$20 even, 

.. There will be no pews in the new Roman 
Catholic Cathedral in Fifth Avenue. Worship- 
ers will be accommodated with chairs, placed 
in groups about its numerous altars and 

chapels, 

..Don Carlos has been with us for a week, 
and has attracted almost no attention except 
at Gilmore’s Garden, whither he has gone to 
escape the hot evenings. 


..Gen. James Jordan has been confirmed 
president of the Brooklyn Police Commission. 
EY TT aD 








TO TAI LORS, SHOEMAKERS, CAR PENT- 
ers, Bricklayers, persons of sedentary habits, 
persons who work in damp places, and to all persons 
whomsoever it may concern, the nature of whose 
work is such that you have contracted a lame back, a 
weak back, an affection of the spine, shooting pains 
in the ba ick and sides, rheumatism, kidney affections, 
ruptures, sprains, bruises, or great soreness in any 
part of the body, you wiil fin yourselves immedi- 
ately relieved b using one of Benson’s Capcine Por- 
ous Plasters. enson’s Capeine Plaster is a com- 
bination of the purest India rubber and other gums 
with Capcine—a powcrful external stimulant and the 
quickest pain-reliever everinvented. It is superior 
to electricity and more certiin. Price of Benson’s 
Capcine Plaster is 25cents. For ile An all druggists. 

SEABURY & JO 
Dincudiocucent (+ N.Y. 


Vacant Places 


in the dental ranks will never occur 1f you are partic- 
war with your teeth and cleanse them every day with 
that famous tooth-wash, SOZODONT. From youth 
to old age it will keep the enamel spotlessand unim- 
paired. The teeth of persons who use SOZODONT 
have a pearl-like whiteness and the gums a roseate 
hue, while the breath is purified and rendered sweet 
and fragrant. It is composed of rare antiseptic herbs 
and is entirely free from the objectionable and in- 
jurious ingredients of Tooth Pastes, etc. 








Why let aches and peine your beauty : spoil? 
A cure is sure by using Renne’s Magic Oil! 

This isa safe and reliable family remedy and is 
good to cure any kind of pain or ——— Keep it 
in the fouee in case of emergencie 

JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO. -+, Gen. Agents, 


The Rapid Growth in Popularity of Milk of 
Magnesia asa a for sour stomach, heartburn, 
constipation, gout, gravel. and urinary troubles war- 
rants the belief that it will eventually supersede, as 
it deserves to do, all other preparations of Magnesia. 
Sold by all Druggists. 








‘“Tasteless Medicines.—Of the many methods 
devised to overcome the nauseous taste of som 
medicines—such as Tar, Turpentine. Extract Male 
Fern, and even of Castor and Cod-Liver Oils—none 
have as yet equaled that of Capsules, they having 
numerous advantages over all other forms. And of 
the Capsules that have fallen under our observation 
those made by Dundas, Dick & Co., of this city, are 
the best. They are easily swallowed, even by chil- 
dren, being soft; contain genuine medicines; and 
may be relied on. "—Sanitarian, July, 1873. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


atthe lowest price consistent with the quality miven = given 


and guaranteed. Send stamp tor Catal 


E. & G.G. HOOK & Hi: HASTINGS. “8B 
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PELOUBET, PELTON & 60., 


ie oe OF 


THE STANDARD ORGAN. 
WAREROOMS 841 ‘and 843 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





UALITY, VOLUME, and VARIETY OF TONE, in BE DE- 
‘ASE, and in GENERAL WORK E —: fgielinaal 


Call and examine, or send for Illustrated Price-List to the Manufacturers, 
PELOUBET, PELTON & CO., 
and 843 BROADWAY, NEW 


MANSHIP, both external and internal. 


YORK. 





GUILD PIANOS. | 





Upwards of Ten Thousand now in use. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


The GUILD PIANOS are famous for great nicety and 
durability of workmanship and fine tone qualities.— 
Boston Jou 


We recommend them as being in every respect reli- 
able and satisfactory.—Oliver Ditson & Co. 


Are the perfection of musical mechanism.—Provi-= 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO., Boston, Mass. 


AN ORGAN FOR SALE, 


A Parlor Organ of best City make, direct from 
he manufacturer, at less than trade rates, for 
cash or on installments. 


Address 


Ferdinand Imhorst, 
521 WEST 24th STREET. 
NEW YoRK 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


TED INN. Y. ONLY, AT 
No. 5 East tis i. near 5th ave., next to Delmonico’s. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

A SUMMER TERM in all BRANCHES of Vocal and 
Instrumental Music, Harmony and Composition, In- 
strumentation, Elocution, Dramatic Action, Modern 
Languages, Drawing and Painti ng. 

A INING CLASS for Teachers now established. 

( CLASSES of — Pupils +. per quarter. 
wo 








Term 
(Strictly Private Lessons, 30 “ “ 
The celebrated Arion Pianos are vused in this school. 
Subscription Books open daily, from9 A.M. to8 P.M. 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
102, 104, and 106 Court Street, near State, 





Builders of nearly 800 organs, including the six 
largest and most soe complete in the country. 
LISHED 1827. 


HARDMAN 


PIANOS, 
GRAND, UPRIGHT, AND SQUARE, 


are the cheapest first-class Pianos in America and 
are xcelled by none. 


EIGHT-STORY FACTORY AND WARE- 
ROOMS wa 
Nos. 490, 492, 32 et ft an 
pany Ss and 8 9 
4870 Tenth, Avenue, B62, net City. 
pth for Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. |: 


‘SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
READ! MARK !! WRITE!!! 

Before you buy, send for information, circulars, and 

[i Game gen Ba sent for ap- 





West 57th 
68, 





A PIANO CHEAP. 


A NEW and splendid Piano, from one of 
the best and oldest manufacturers in the 
country, round corners, richly-carved legs, 
and in every respect a perfect and most 
magnificent instrument, for sale cheap for 
cash or a good endorsed note at four to six 
months. Apply to H. 8. CHANDLER, Box 
2787. New York 


HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED & CO., 
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HOTELS AND SUMMER RESORTS. 





er day upward. A A first-class Restaurant and Private 
Dini ing-Rooms, if Bie home at moderate rates. A 
uiet and ocsaforsas le home Ly first-class accommo- 
tions, at prices adapted to the times, are the specia 





‘ re “Address cut Chambers Fusne a. 19 Fagor, 


advantages ed at the “* BELMONT.” 
me tori HARDY & CO,, Proprietors. 


WESTMINSTER HOTEL, 


FRONTING ON 


Belmont and Westminster ses: 


WEST PHILADELPHIA. 


Situated on the borders of Fairmount Park, only two 
blocks from the Centennial Buildings, having large 
parks and lawns, and one of the coolest places in the 
city. Cars from all the depots pass the door to the 
Centennial Grounds every minute. 

‘erms.—Four Dollars per day. Special rates for 
families and permanent guests. 


J. P. PHIPPS, 
Late Bloodgood’s Hotel, Philadelphia 


W. T CALEB, 
Late Monongahela House, Pittsburgh. 
Managers. 





TRAVEL. 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA NEW 
LINE.—BOUND BROOK ROUTE. 
Passenger and Freight Stations: 
In New York—Central Railroad of New Jersey, foor 
of Liberty Cineet, and foot. of Clarkson Street, North 
River. in Phil ey oe ol Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, corner d Berks 8 
Commencing MONDAY. JUNE. Toth, 1876, trains 
Leave New York, fous of Liberty Street, at 6:45, 7:45. 
9:15 A.M.; a oo 5:00, 6:30 P.M. seeve Philadelphia at 
7:30, 9: -M.; 1:30. 3:20, 5:00. 6:30 P.M. 
Put liman  ieGad ing-Room Cars are attached to the 
7:45 and 9:15 A.M. trains from New York. 
Toate leave foot of Clarkson Street at 6:35, 7:35, 9:05 
A.M.; 12:50, 4:20, 6:20 P.M. 
Rates for Passeng: ers and Freight as low as by other 
routes. CENT ENNIAL L PASSENGERS delivered at 
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FOR LIVERPOOL 


(via Queenstown), 
CARRYING THE UNITED STATES MAIL. 
TUESDAY. 
Leaving Pier No. 46 North River, as follows: 
NEVADA, ,....ccccccccssece ceeee. uly 2th, at 9 A.M 









We ide cctinecssecccccas August 8th, at 3:30 P.M. 

WYOMING... <sess-eeAugust 22d, at 3:30 P.M. 

Se ecediipitehecee September 5th, at 3 P.M. 
RATES FOR PASSENGERS REDUCED. 

St $26; Intermediate, $40 ; Cabin, $65, $70, and 


$£0, currency, according to stateroom. 


Passengers booked to and from Paris, Hamburg, 
Norway, Sweden, etc, Drafts on Ireland, England 
France, and Germany at lowest rates, 

Steerage Office, No. 29 Broadway 


WILLIAMS & CUION 


FALL RIVER LINE 


Between New York and Boston. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


" BRISTOL” AND “ PROVIDENCE.” 


HALL’S BANDS ENGAGED FOR THE SEASON 





STEAMERS, 


Leave New York daily (Sunday Jun» lith to Sept 
10th‘inclusive) at 5 P. M., from Pier 28, N. R. 

Trains leave Boston daily from Old Colony Rail- 
road Depot at 4:30and 6P.M. (Sundays, June llth to 
Sept. 10th, inclusive, at7 P.M.) and connect at Fall 
River with one of the above steamers. 

Tickets sold at all the principal railroad ticket offi- 
ces in the East, South, and West. 


J. R. KENDRICK, Sup’t 0. C. RR. 


GEO. L. CONNOR, Gen. Passenger Ag’t. 








Have you any idea of poing to California? 

you going West, North, or Northwest? 

You want to know the best routes to take? 

The shortest, safest, quickest,and most comfort- 
able routes are those owned by the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway Company. It owns over two 
thousand miles of the best road there is in the coun- 

Ask any ticket agentto show youits maps and 
time-cards. All ticket agents can sell you through 
tickets by this route. 

Buy yosr tickets via the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway for 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Sacramento, Ogden, Salt Lake City, Cheyenne, at 
ver, Omaha, Lincoln, Council Bluffs, Yankton, Sioux 
City, Dubuque, Winona, St. Paul, Duluth, Marquette 
Green Bay, Oshkosh, Madison, Milwaukee, and all 
points west or northwest of Chicago. 

If you wish the best traveling accommodations, you 
= —_ your tickets by this route and will take no 
ot 

This po route is unsurpassed for Speed, Com- 
fort, and Safety. The Smooth, Well-Ballasted, and 
Perfect Track of Steel Rails, Westinghouse Air 
Brakes, Miller’s Safety Platform and Couplers, the 
celebrated Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars, the Perfect 


oc 


ch they run, -—y admirable arrangement for 


West.’ orth, and ecethwent secures to passengers all 
the COMFOR TS IN MODERN ws VAY RAV- 
EL 


PULLMAN PALACE CARS 


are run on all trains of this road. 

Thisis the ONLY LINE running these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul or Chicago and Milwaukee, and 
this is the ONLY LINE that runs Pulman Drawing- 
room Sleepers that connect with the Overland Sleep- 
ers on the Union Pacific Railroad. 

For Rates or Information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents apply to 


MARVIN HUGHITT, W.H. STENNETT,» 


General Superintendent, Gen’l Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO, TLL. 





the main entrance to the Centennial Grounds. 
H. P. BALDWIN, Gen. Pass. Agent C. R.R. of N. J. 





The structure is new and FIRE-PROOF 

It is furnished most elegantly and is mupoitea 
in every chamber and bath-rooms with every sui 
whole ‘house is on the most a) ait 


s de in: 
etor, oF ty direct application to. 








BOSTON, U. 8. A. 
To Travelers quting the Best Hotel Accommodation = a choice locality, near the Public Garden, Common 
Public Library, Museum of Fine Arts, rem ao 


@ Railroad Stations, and Places of Amusement, 
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THE “BRUN Swick, 


BOYLSTON STREET, donner oF poaree oae BOSTON, OFFERS SUPERIOR ATTRACTIONS 


lied with a Passenger Eleva’ 
ah eve ‘asiee pont me - having hot and cold water 
g and Ventilating Apparatus throughout the 
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NOTICES. 





2" All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Bex 2787. 

527~ All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Rdivor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry ©. Bowen, Box 3787. 

§2~ No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 


t@™ We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

(2 Manuscripts sent © THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 
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THE HAMBURGH MASSACRE. 


GovERNoR CHAMBERLAIN, of South 
Carolina, in a letter addressed to United 
States Senator Robertson, tells the story of 
the Hamburgh massacre, basing his narra- 
tive on ‘‘ the official reports of the attorney- 
general and the adjutant and inspector- 
generals, the testimony taken at the 
coroner’s inquest, and the written state- 
ments of several other persons who were 
present and witnessed the whole or parts of 
the affair.” The substance of the narra- 
tive is as follows: 

A company of colored state militia was 
marching through the streets of Hamburgh 
on the 4th of July; and, being me€ by two 
white men in a buggy, the latter demanded 
that the company should open its ranks and 
allow them to pass. After a short parley, 
their demand was complied with and the 
white men proceeded on their way. The 
next day they procured warrants for the ar- 
rest of some of the officers of the company, 
vho were brought before a justice of the 
peace, when the trial was adjourned until 
the 8th of July. On the day of trial some 
three hundred white men, mostly from 
Georgia, appeared in Hamburgh in armed 
array, under no legal authority, but simply 
as a law-defying mob. The colored com- 
pany, with its officers, met in their drill- 
room, as the place of apparently the 
greatest safety. The white men demanded 
that the company should deliver up its 
arms, and, upon a refusal to comply with 
the demand, opened fire on the company, 


and at length procured a cannon from 
Augusta and loaded it with cannister and 
fired several times into the building, The 
effect was to drive the company out in the 
rear. Some of its members were killed in 
seeking to make their escape, and some 
twenty-five others were captured by the 
attacking party; andof these five were soon 
after deliberately shot to death and several 
others were severely wounded. 

Such is the substance of the story as Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain tells it. The facts pre- 
sent a most wanton and horrible atrocity, 
which ought to be visited by prompt and 
condign punishment. These white men 
were acting under no authority of law and 
executing no law. They had no right to 
demand a surrender of the arms belonging 
to the militia company and no right to en- 
force the demand. They were themselves 
law-breakers and ruffians, and, as the final 
tragedy proves, worse than savages. Hav- 
ing captured some twenty-five of the col- 
ored militia, they marched out five of them, 
one by one, and deliberately shot each one; 
and as the others were fleeing for their 
lives they fired upon them, wounding three 
of them severely and one of them mortally. 
As Governor Chamberlain says, they mur- 
dered their victims ‘‘in cold blood, after 
they had surrendered and were utterly 
defenseless.” The barbarism of the spec- 
tacle is absolutely shocking. . 

And what is to be done about it? Con- 
gressman Lamar has had the good sense to 
denounce it on the floor of the House of 
Representatives; yet denunciation, how- 
ever just and severe, is not sufficient to 
prevent a recurrence of such scenes: Govy- 
ernor Chamberlain expresses his shame and 
disgust, and declares that he has no lan- 
guage adequate to a proper characterization 
of the atrocious barbarism? Yet this is not 
sufficient. Is there any law in South Car- 
olina? Are courts of justice a reality in 
that state? Can white men there be in- 
dicted for crimes, then tried according to 
law, and, if found guilty, punished as they 
deserve? Is the murdering of Negroes by 
white men a capital offense in South Car- 
olina? These are the questions that are 
now in order and to which a practical 
answer is demanded. 

Governor Chamberlain will not have 
done his duty until he has done his utmost 
to secure the indictment of these devils 
incarnate; and, if any of them thus in- 
dicted were invaders of the state from 
Georgia, then let him demand of the gov- 
ernor of Georgia their delivery to the au- 
thorities of South Carolina, for trial and 
punishment. The way to deal with crime 
is to put the law in force against it. Pro- 
tests and speeches and editorial paragraphs 
are all very wellin their place, since they 
help to create and sustain a correct public 
sentiment; yet they do not at all meet the 
requirements of such a scene as that at 
Hamburgh. The true remedy in this case 
is legally to ascertain who were the mur- 
derers, and then to hang every one of them 
by the neck until he is dead. One such ex- 
ample of righteous, stern, and prompt retri- 
bution -would do more to preserve the 
peace and protect the people, whether 
black or white, against lawless ruffians 
than all the speeches that Congressman 
Lamar can make in half a century. There 
is immense power in law when and where 
there is power to execute it, accompanied 
with the certainty that the power will be 
exercised. 

The white people in the Southern States 
are the dominant race in point of intelli- 
gence, wealth, and numbers, They are 
for the most part associated with the 
Democratic party and constitute the main 
reliance of Governor Tilden in respect to 
the next Presidential election. Now, if 
these white people, having the power in 
their hands and constituting nearly the 
whole power of Southern society, really 
mean that the cdlored people shall enjoy 
their rights under the Constitution, then let 
them prove it by their works. They must 
not permit black men to be murdered with 
impunity by outlaws and ruffians. They 
must establish among themselves a public 
sentiment that will compel the enforcement 
of law, no matter whether the victim of an 
ottrage be black or white. This is the one 
great want of the South. 

And, if white Southern Democracy can- 





not meet the want, and, especially, if it 


will not try to do so in respect to the rights 
of the colored people, the conclusion is that 
this kind of Democracy had better not bear 
tule at Washington. A negro-hating De- 
mocracy, a Democracy that tolerates out- 
rages upon the Negro, a Democracy that 
supplies the ruffians who perpetrate these 
outrages, a Democracy that furnished the 
total membership of the Ku-Klux Klans, is 
not the kind of Democracy that should be 
installed in national power. Its record in 
the Southern States is far from being satis- 
factory. The talk about ‘‘ reform ” if Mr. 
Tilden were elected is an attempt to palm 
off a sham upon the public. The difficulty 
is that, so far as the colored people are con- 
cerned, it would be reform in the wrong 
direction. The South already has far too 
much of this kind of reform. 





* TOLERATION BY CATHOLICS, 


It is much more pleasant to see the bright 
than the dark side of so venerable an insti- 
tution as the Roman Catholic Church. 
When we think how many men and 
women there have been within it of the 
sweetest and loftiest devotion, men and 
women who have been ready to lay down 
their lives for the love of Christ, and who 
through the forms and rites of that church 
are lifted tocommunion with God; when 
we see how in Protestant communities it 
preaches the truth so often in its simplicity, 
and how the features of that faith which are 
so gross in purely Catholic countries are 
here softened and the false doctrines of the 
Church are left in the background; when 
we observe its Sunday and its week-day 
schools, and all its institutions of benevo- 
lence, we find it impossible to say, in the 
language of the Westminster Confession of 
Faith, that it is ‘‘no true church of Christ, 
but a synogogue of Satan,” and that the 
head of it is ‘‘ that anti-Christ, that man of 
sin and son of perdition.” 

But an occasional circumstance shows 
the Roman Catholic Church, even of this 
country, in its worst light. We could not 
have believed, had we not seen it, that the 
leading organs of that Church in this land, 
in which we have given it absolute religious 
liberty and equality, would deliberately 
argue that where they are in the majority 
they could not allow the freedom which 
they are glad to accept. Yet here is The 
Tablet, their chief organ in this city, if not 
in the country, a paper not generally rabid, 
but moderate, arguing week after week 
that in a Catholic country like Spain toler- 
ation of Protestantism would be an outrage 
and a sin. 

The last number of The Tablet, July 22d, 
might well startle Protestants and patriots. 
We should be exceedingly sorry to have 
sectarian differences imported into politics; 
but, if Catholics persist in giving utterance 
to such sentiments as we find in the editorial 
columns of that paper, it is of no use for us 
to try to prevent the lines being drawn 
politically, as well as religiously ,between 
them and us. 

The question is that of “toleration,” and 
to it The Tablet devotes its editorial page. 
It quotes, with warm approval, a speech 
against religious toleration made in the 
Spanish Senate by the Bishop of Salamanca, 
in which he says that ‘‘it is only in doubt- 
ful matters that the law of liberty has force. 
In dubdiis libertas, But liberty applied to 
error is folly. But we in Spain have not 
to consider a doubtful matter, for Catholic 
truth is here received and professed in its 
unity.” It must not be compelled, the 
Bishop continues, ‘‘to become the subject 
of discussion” and ‘‘to endure the compe- 
tition of error.” Thisis the key-note of The 
Tablet’s argument. Protestantism has no 
infallible truth — no truth the belief in 
which will save the soul, while the rejection 
of it will damn the soul. Protestants ‘‘ can- 
not lay their finger on a single doctrine and 
say, ‘Believe that or be lost forever.’” 
They, therefore, must be tolerant of error, 
because they know not whatiserror. ‘ In- 
tolerance of error is, on thé contrary, of the 
essence of the Catholic Church,” as it is the 
teaching of Christ. ‘‘Toleration is a note 
of error.” 

All this is enunciated and defended in 
the most unambiguous terms. The toler- 
ance of Protestantism has not one whit 
drawn the fangs from the old Inquisition. 
The boasts of Maryland tolerance are but 








baits to catch gudgeons, The Tablet, when 





driven to explain why tolerance is good for 
America but bad for Spain, makes no con- 
cealment of the reason. Any man who 
will ‘‘ divest himself of prejudice and pas- 
sion will see,” it says, ‘‘ that it may under 
certain circumstances become a duty to 
carry out this intolerance in action.” The 
Church must be prudent about it—oh! yes— 
or she would excite opposition. 

‘In a country like this, where toleration 
of all religions is an established political 
principle and where in point of fact the 
followers of other religions, taken together, 
far outnumber the faithful, were it even 
possible, it would not only be an impru- 
dence of which the Church is incapable, but 
it would be the hight of madness to attempt 
to give any other expression to her intoler- 
ance than that of words; and those words, 
too, the gentlest and the most charitable. 
But the case is very different in such a 
country as Spain. he people have been 
Catholic ever since they believed—the sove- 
reign, government, people, all Catholic. 
No doubt, if the propagandists of Protest- 
antism, or of any other form of unbelief, 
were to be allowed to ply their trade, many 
a weak soul—some from one cause, some 
from another—would fall under temptation. 
The Church knows that the most terrible 
loss any individual can suffer is that of his 
soul, and that the most precious boon a 
nation can have is that of religious unity. 
Looking out from her high watch-towers 
upon the nations of the earth, and seeing 
the wreck of religion and loss of souls that 
religious division has worked within them, 
can she do otherwise than use every effort 
in her power to prevent the statesmen of a 
Catholic country from permitting any en- 
deavors to introduce the plague and scourge 
of religious division? She has no desire to 
molest individuals in their private convic- 
tions, however foolish, unintelligent, and 
eccentric they may be; but she tells the 
governors of the peoples, with unflinching 
firmness, that they must not allow error of 
any kind to be promulgated. She is the 
divinely-commissioned witness of the truth. 
Her raison d'etre is to be intolerant of error; 
and were she to consent to its dissemination 
she would be, what she never can be, a 
traitor to her divine Spouse.” 


The above paragraph is simply astound; 
ing in its bold insult to the Protestant char- 
ity which has allowed it to exist. Cath- 
olics boast that before many years they will 
be in a majority; and here is the plain 
threat, that as soon as they have the power 
they will use it to prevent the teaching of 
any religious doctrine but their own. And 
this comes from the central organ of their 
body. We do not copy it to provoke an- 
tagonism, much less reprisal; but we would 
have Protestants see that the spirit of the 
Inquisition is not extinct—nay, that it is 
still rampant. Weask an answer from the 
other leading Catholic journals of the 
country. Is thisa fair expression of cur- 
rent Catholic thought? Do Zhe Pilot and 
Standard and Telegraph hold that Pro- 
testant houses of worship are to be left 
open in this country only because Cath- 
olics are not strong enough to close them; 
while in Spain, or Mexico, or wherever they 
have the power, the teaching of heresy 
must be prevented by all physical restraint? 
We thank The Zablet for being so explicit. 
Let us know whether it speaks for the 
Catholics of the country. Meanwhile, let 
us have no more praises of Lord Baltimore. 





THE PHILOLOGISTS IN COUNCIL. 


THE meeting last week in this city of the 
American Philological Society was not en- 
tirely without interest to the ignobile vulgus, 
who are content to read and write in the 
plebian English. One session was mainly 
devoted to the discussion of the report of 
the Committee on a Reform in Spelling, a 
subject on which it has been generally sup- 
posed that philologists would be very con- 
servative, but on which it turns out that 
they are extremely radical. Sach men as 
Professors Whitney and March, the leading 
linguistic scholars of the country, were 
earnest in favor of a thorough reform, and 
no one was found to oppose them. 

Tt should be understood that the defense 
of our horrible orthography, so often 
brought up by teachers—that it is necessary 
to show the origin and history of words—is 
not admitted by any of our leading schol- 
ars. It is philologically important to know 
how a word was pronounced three hundred 
years ago; but it is vastly more important 
to have its present pronunciation exactly 
expressed. Philology is not a dead but a 
living science, and it as much interested in 
the language as we speak it as it is in the 
language as spoken by Shakespeare or 
Chaucer. Philologists would rejoice above 
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measure if the language had always been 
spelled phonetically, so that they could 
trace the history of words from Cedmon to 
Tennyson. But the fact is that our mis- 
chievous orthography has so concealed the 
changes of pronunciation that it is the hard- 
est task which our scholars can set to them- 
selves to discover the pronunciation of 
two or three centuries ago. It has to be 
traced out by the clues of rhymes, or puns, or 
transcriptions from one language to anoth- 
er, With infinite pains, We trust that our 
philologists and our educators, who have a 
much greater interest in the question, may 
before long agree on some system which 
shall give each character its single invari- 
ablesound. This will not only give to future 
ages the history of the language; but it will 
save at least two years in the education of 
every child, and it will be a vast economy 
to those who have to write or to print. 

In other points the Philological Associa- 
tion needs a little criticism. Its committee 
in charge of papers ought to be consider- 
ably more merciless. There were papers 
read that were utterly worthless, either be- 
cause they were so ridiculously false and 
ignorant, or because they were so element- 
ary, or because they simply contained a 
resumé of what other people had said on 
the subjects discussed. A majority of the 
papers had better been ruled out by the 
overindulgent committee, and the rest 
could easily have been compressed into the 
sessions of asingle day. There were some 
excellent papers, showing original research, 
such as those by Professors Whitney, 
March, Packard, and Sieler, and Dr. Trum- 
bull; but they were fewer than we could 
wish. Five dollars may give any man ad- 
mission to the membership of a learned 
society, if it so elects; but they should not 
give him the privilege to abuse its patience 
with twaddle or with réchauffés of French 
or German books. 


Editorial Hotes, 


THE Observer, which had told us definitely 
that at a communion season in Princeton con- 
verts were admitted wHo were not members of 
the church, now takes it all back, and says that 
only those were invited who were members of 
the church—that is, who had been baptized in 
infancy and who are included by the provision 
of the Confession which says that ‘‘the vis- 
ible church consists of all that profess the 
true religion, together with their children.”” We 
yield the point. But, if so, why did The Observer 
say that they were not churchmembers, and 
thus lead us astray? And does The Observer 
believe that the converts admitted because they 
had been baptized in infancy were any better 
fitted for the ordinance than those who were 
excluded because they had not been thus bap- 
tized, but who had made equal profession of 
their faith? Is this dealing fairly with the 
lambs, to feed one and starve another ; or does 
the Confession need correction here? The fact 
is that The Observer was right in its first report. 
A child is not a member of the church because 
its parents are, the Standards to the contrary 
notwithstanding—at least, not after he has 
come to years of discretion—in those churches 
which require a profession of faith. A bap- 
tized unconverted child or man is not treated 
in the Presbyterian Church as any more a mem- 
ber than an unbaptized member of the same 
Sunday-school. He receives the same instruc- 
tion, is put under the same influence, is held, 
passibly, to be a little more likely a subject of 
grace and a little more guilty for resisting it; 
but he has and exercises not one privilege of a 
churchmember, and that is right. The half- 
way covenant plan has been tried in the history 
of the churches accepting the Westminster 
Standards, and proved a failure. 








Tue Examiner and Chronicle calls our brief 
statement, in which we first attempted to give 
the facts about the enactment of the Baptist 
trustee law of this state, a ‘‘ foul assertion.”’ 
We give it the benefit of its denial that there 
was anything secret or clandestine about the 
enactment of the law, fortified as it is by a 
letter from the Hon. Hamilton Harris, under 
whose charge the bill was put through the 
legislature. He asserts that the bill was not 
hurried nor put out of its course, and that 


there was opportunity enough for the Baptists 


to know that it was under consideration. All 
this may be true ; and yet it may be equally true 


that the Baptists of the state did not generally. 


know that the law was being put through, as it 
is anindisputable fact that the state convention 
had a committee in charge of this matter, who 


knew nothing of what was being done by Dr.) 
Bright, and that but one of the forty-six asso-_ 
ciations of the state had endorsed the proposed | 





law. This, however, isa matter in which we 
have no interest whatever, and we are amused 
that The Hxaminer should single us out for 
abuse in this matter, when we have simply 
stated in a compendious form what The Baptist 
Weekly, of this city, has said fully and with the 
utmost emphasis. But we have noticed that 
The Examiner seems to have made it a rule 
never to allow the name of its next-door neigh 
borto appear in its columns, and perhaps this 
explains why it attacks The Baptist Weekly over 
our shoulders. Our information comes ex- 
clusively from Baptist sources, which reminds 
us that Pilate made one pertinent remark in 
John xviii, 35. Now, if The Hraminer has any- 
thing further to say on this matter, let it talk to 
its own brethren, with whom it has this quar- 
rel. They will be able to attend to this case, 
and to make some trouble, we imagine, at the 
meeting of the convention in October. We see 
that The Baptist Weekly asserts that not one 
church in Dr. Bright’s own association will be 
incorporated under the new law. Let him try 
it with the church in Yonkers. 


Tue Commission of Five provided for by the 
Plymouth Church Council and profanely called 
the Scandal Bureau, consisting of Messrs. Ship- 
man, Knapp, Gookin, Sargent, and Finch, have 
met together and adopted the following reso- 
lution : 


‘That this commission will hear and examine 
any and all charges against the Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher which they may not regard as 
already sufticiently tried, and will hear and pass 
upon the evidence which shall be presented in 
support or denial of such charges, whenever and 
at such time as formal charges against him 
shall have been brought before the church or 
its examining committee, while charges may 
be transmitted directly to the church or through 
the chairman of the committee by a party or 
parties who shall in good faith undertake to 
present proof of the truth of the same before 
this commission; but this commission do not 
think it expedient or proper to examine into 
any allegations or reports, or to hear testimony 
respecting the same, until such allegations or 
reports have been embodied in charges which 
shall have been made as aforesaid by a person 
who shall undertake to present proof of the 
same before the commissioner, to the end that 
a thorough trial shall be had thereof.’’ 


The commission then adjourned, subject to the 
call of the chairman. It is said that a majority 
of them are opposed to taking any aggressive 
action until after the conclusion of the suit of 
Moulton against Beecher, and such seems to be 
the meaning of the resolution adopted. 





THE Republicans of this state can greatly 
help or greatly injure their chances of carrying 
the state for Governor Hayes accordingly as 
they shall be wise or unwise in selecting their 
candidates for the state ticket and especially 
their candidate for governor. There are gentle- 
men connected with the Republican party—of 
whom such men as Messrs. Curtis, Morgan, and 


Evarts may be cited as specimen examples— , 


who would secure not only the entire Repub- 
lican vote proper, but also a very large vote 
among the Liberal and Independent voters. 
The party will have no votes to spare and can- 
not afford needlessly to repel any votes. A 
ticket headed by any one of the gentlemen above 
named or any gentleman of similar standing and 
character would be an assurance that the Repub- 
licans of this state mean to reform administra- 
tive abuses ; and this would add to the strength 
of the presidential ticket, securing for it several 
thousand votes that by the opposite course might 
be lost to the party. New York State is pre- 
eminently the battlefield of this campaign, and 
it seems quite probable that the final result will 
turn upon its electoral vote. The Democrats 
will undoubtedly put into the field their strong- 
est man as their candidate for governor, calcu- 
lating in this way to help the chances of Mr. 
Tilden ; and Republicans will make a great mis- 
take if they do not dothesame thing. The 
Hon. A. B. Cornell is understood to be one of 
the candidates talked of; yet, in our judgment, 
Republicans can do better than to nominate him 
as their gubernatorial candidate or any gentle- 
man of similar representative character. Mr. 
Evarts, or George William Curtis, or ex-Gov- 
ernor Morgan would poll a larger vote, and the 
difference might be just that between losing or 
carrying the state. 


Ex-SECRETARY BRISTOW has addressed to the 
President a very sensible answer to his letter, 
releasing him from all obligations of secresy in 
respect to conversations and transactions be- 
tween the President and members of his Cab- 
inet. He takes the ground that all such con- 
versations and transactions, relating to official 
matters, are in their very nature “‘ confidential 
and privileged,”’ not for the protection of the 
parties thereto, but for the interest of the pub- 
lic service. No committee of Congress has a 
right to investigate them, since the President is 
himself a co-ordinate part of the Government 
and in his sphere of action independent of 
Congress. Mr. Bristow further holds that 
the President cannot, by giving his consent 
for the revelation of secrets between him and 
his Cabinet, change the nature of the conver- 
sations or transactions or release the members 
of his Cabinet from the duty imposed thereby, 
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He, hence, proposes to adhere to his original 
purpose and decline all answers to questions 
relating to his official intercourse with the 
President. The President’s letter was frank 
and honorable on his part and evinced no fear 
that any disclosures that could be made in 
regard to the whisky frauds would be damag- 
ing to himself. Yet we are inclined to think 
that Mr. Bristow’s view is the true one. He 
places it on higher grounds than those of any 
personal rights of the President. He reminds 
him that he had repeatedly stated his view 
both to him and the members of the Cabinet, 
and, as he understood, with his and their 
approval of the same. 


Tue letter of the Hon. William A. Wheeler, 
the Republican candidate for Vice-President, 
declaring his acceptance of the nomination, 
briefly summarizes the principles of the Repub- 
lican party as he understands and holds them. 
His proposition in regard to the South, like that 
of the Cincinnati platform and that of Govern- 
or Hayes in his letter of acceptance, is that the 
rights of all the people, as guaranteed by the 
Constitution, are to be respected and main- 
tained, without any reference to ‘‘race, color, 
or previous candition of servitude.’’ This is 
the true pacification of the South and there is 
no other that is worth talking about. Mr. 
Wheeler thoroughly understands this subject, 
having had his attention specially called to it 
and having himself devised the compromise 
which settled the Louisiana difficulty in the 
spring of 1875. On the currency question he 
says: 

“Tn my judgment, the pledge of Congress of 
Jan. 14th, 1875, for the redemption of the notes 
of the United States in coin is the plighted 
faith of the nation; and national honor, sim- 
ple honesty, and justice to the people, whose 
permanent welfare and prosperity are depend- 
ent upon true money as the basis of their pecu- 
niary transactions, all demand the scrupulous 
observance of this pledge, and it is the duty of, 
Congress to supplement it with such legislation 
as shall be necessary for its strict fulfillment.”’ 
On the question of civil service reform Mr. 
Wheeler says that ‘ offices should be conferred 
only upon the basis of high character and par- 
ticular fitness, and should be administered only 
as public trusts, and not for private advantage.” 
The issue is now fully made up for the cam- 
paign, so far as Republicans are concerned. 
There is no mistaking the men or their princi- 
ples. The two candidates are in perfect har- 
mony and fitting representatives of the party. 
Hayes and Wheeler contrast very strongly with 
Tilden and Hendricks. The one ticket is a unit 
as to character and principle, while the other is 
a palpable self-contradiction in respect to the 
currency question. Hendricks is an undis- 
guised inflationist and Tilden was a hard-money 
Democrat. The people are waiting to hear 
from these gentlemen. 

THE National Liberal Republican Committee 
has annulled its call for a national convention, 
and issued an address to the Liberal Republic- 
ans throughout the United States, reeommend- 
ing them to give their support to Hayes and 
Wheeler. The address says: 

“Tt isa logical result of the Liberal move- 

ment that those who still adhere to it should 
at this time cordially support Hayes and 
Wheeler. More decided than the platform on 
which he stands, Gen. Hayes has personally de- 
clared for civil service reform, for the return 
to specie payment at the earliest possible day, 
and for the rule of one term only for the Presi- 
dency.”’ 
Some of the Liberal Republicans of 1872 have 
already allied themselves with the Democratic 
party ; yet the great mass of them will this fall 
act with the Republican party, and this will 
add a very considerable vote to its strength. 
In this state especially, without whose vote 
Mr. Tilden cannot be elected, it increases the 
prospect of his defeat. The loss of New York 
will be fatal to him, notwithstanding his large 
hopes from Southern Democracy. 


THE Congressional Record has published 
the various of senatorial opinions delivered 
in secret session on the question of the Senate’s 
jurisdiction over Belknap, including the opin- 
ion of Senator Christiancy. The Honorable 
Senator, who is unquestionably one of the 
ablest lawyers in the Senate, takes the ground 
that, in an impeachment case, ‘‘every proposi- 
tion of law and fact which constitutes a neces- 
sary element of valid conviction must be found 
and sustained by the concurrence of two-thirds 
of all the members present.’’ He says that no 
‘element can be more necessary to a valid con- 
viction than the jurisdiction to try the case and 
declare the conviction.’’ His theory is that, 
if there is really no jurisdiction, the whole trial 
is a farce, and that whether there is jurisdiction 
ean be affirmatively determined only by “‘the 
coneurrence of two-thirds of all the b 


convict. We should not be at all surprised if 
this should be the result. Those senators who 
believe that the Senate has no power to try the 
case and that a bare majority has no power to 
settle the question of jurisdiction cannot, of 
course, vote for conviction, since jurisdiction 
is an indispensable element of conviction. A 
trial without this element is simply a form 
without the substance. 


-...The 8S. W. Presbyterian defines the 
action of the last Southern Assembly in ex- 
plaining away previous utterances in defense of 
slavery as not having been taken with any 
view of its influence as mollifying Northern 
Presbyterians. And this because, when the com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the matter, 
it was supposed that fraternal relations had 
been deferred for years. We will not deny it, 
although, when the report was made and adopt- 
ed, it was well known that the subject of frater- 
nal relations had been opened again. The S. W. 
Presbyterian, however, expresses our view of it 
when it says that it was thought that 
this explanatory paper ‘“‘would = satisfy 
some pious scruples at home and abroad.”’ 
Certainly it was these scruples’ that had 
made Northern Presbyterians very indiffer- 
ent to fraternal relations, and it was a 
very lucky thing that this explanation was 
made ; and our only point was that the explana- 
tions of unfortunate language made by both 
sides was equally strained and equally to be 
accepted. 

...-Hereafter the labor of Lutheran Church 
consistories, if that be the name, in the selec- 
tion of pastors, is to be very considerably light- 
ened by the faculty of Gettysburg Seminary, 
who are to award a prize of $30, given by Dr. 
Conrad, to the student who has made most 
proficiency in homiletics and elocution, as 
evinced by his preparation of sermons and his 
skill in reading the hymns, liturgy, and Scrip- 
tures. All that will be necessary will be to in- 
quire who got the Conrad prize and you have 
the most eloquent writer and speaker all 
vouched for. That “‘liturgy’’ provision is 
suggested by a mischievous Lutheran paper as 
the occasion of the founding of the prize, as 
Dr. Conrad is a great advocate of the use of a 
liturgy. It suggests that Dr. Wedekind, who 
wants to introduce confession, should offer a 
prize for special proficiency to the student who 
confesses the most sins. 


...-Princeton College deserves great credit 
for the progress which it has made under Pres- 
ident McCosh; but it is foolish io claim for it 
that it is yet abreast, in all respects, of all other 
institutions. Here is an editorial correspondent 
of The Interior talking in the most rapturous 
manner of Princeton, and, among otherthings, 
saying: 

“The new School of Science building is at 
once solid and handsome, equipped with rooms, 
apparatus, and museum, bringing Princeton 


quite abreast of the best scientific schools in 
the country.” 


Now that is absurd. The thing can’t be done 
in one year or five. Princeton has but just 
made a beginning in apparatus and museum; 
but is likely to improve very fast, as it needs to 
do, in its scientific collections. It has two or 
three admirable and enthusiastic teachers of 
science, and we hope their number will be in- 
ereased. 

.... We trust that those who do not always 
read our ‘Biblical Research’? will this week 
read the report which we are allowed to pub- 
lish of a late trip taken in the Eastern Jordan 
Valley by Dr. Selah Merrill, archeologist of the 
Palestine Exploration Society, in connection 
with the venerable Dr. Thomson and Mr. Henry 
Van Dyck. A fullerreport of the results of Dr. 
Merrill’s investigations is soon expected. We 
have seen the series of photographs received 
from the party under Col. Lane and Dr. Mer- 
rill, and they are in every way admirable, being 
the finest ever taken in the East. They can be 
secured by members of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Society from Dr. R. D. Hitchcock, presi- 
dent. 


..-. Will The Methodist, which thinks Tue In- 
DEPENDENT does not know anything about 
Methodism, tell us whether the Methodists of 
Boston know anything about it, and, now, the 
Methodists of Charleston district, South Caro- 
lina, who have passed a resolution declaring 
that they ‘‘ do in every sense of the word ignore 
the adoption” of the resolutions by the last 
General Conference allowing the division of 
state conferences on the color line? They fur- 
ther beg their colored brethren never to eon- 
sent to such aseparation. If they know nothing 
about Methodism, they know something about 
Christianity. 

“..--The Philadelphia Reformed (German) 
Messenger tells the story of the two brothers 





present.’”’. Senator Christiancy will, of course, 
vote against the conviction of Belknap, what- 
ever may be his opinion of the evidence ; and 
if the other twenty-eight senators who voted 
with him ‘against jurisdiction shall concur 
with him in this opinion, then Belknap will 
escape, for the want of the requisite majority to 





Bucher, druggists, of that city, who were blown 
up and killed while compounding drugs. It 
concludes with a moral as follows: ‘‘This sad 
calamity carries with it its practical lessons to 
all. It reminds us of the uncertainty of life 
and the necessity of being in a constant state 
of preparedness for death, by reconciliation 
with God through the atoning merits of Jesus 
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Christ.”” That is a lesson, to be sure; but the 
special lesson of this accident was a very plain 
one and quite another one. 


.... The Interior celebrates the centennial by 
an article of which the following is a sample: 

‘We reach to the skies for thunderbolts for 

our couriers, and into the bowels of the earth 
for sunbeams with which to beat back the dark- 
ness of the night. We call , the spirits of the 
hoary past and extort from them knowledge of 
what was before man was created. We sight 
our prophetic lenses down the future, and dim- 
ly desery the breakers on which the world and 
suns shall be wrecked.”’ 
If The Interior were not a religious paper, we 
should say that spirits, but not exactly of the 
hoary past, were the cause of this sight-seeing. 
Tracts! tracts ! 

....To hear such incorruptible and unstained 
patriots as John Morrissey, Fernando Wood & 
Co. mouthing the axioms of reform is enough 
to fill every decent man with unutterable loath- 
ing. We know of nothing more exasperating 


than this wretched burlesque, this impudent’ 


pretense, this brazen-faced hypocrisy on the 
part of men whose very name stinks. The “‘in- 
extinguishable laughter’? of Homer’s heroes 
cannot compare with the guffaws with which 
these gentlemen must meet one another when 
the outside world is not looking on. 


....The Baptist Weekly said the denomina- 
tional affairs of this state were being run ona 
Jesuitical policy, Thereupon the Richmond 
Religious Herald begs Dr. Patton, of The Weekly, 
to give the names of those Jesuits to Dr. 
Bright, of the Hraminer and Chronicle, that he 
may run them out. The Weekly replies that it 
would be labor wasted—that one of the names 
was given to Dr. Bright more than sixty years 
ago, and that he gives no signs yet of running 
the Jesuitism out; which is more witty than 
polite. 


eeee Lhe Vermont Chronicle has good reason to 
feel pleased at the wnanimous approval given 
by the Congregational General Convention of 
Vermont to its course in opposition to the new 
departure in Congregationalism attempted by 
the late Plymouth Church Council. The lan- 
guage used was very explicit and must give 
some satisfaction to such men as Dr. Lord or 
Drs. Storrs and Budington, who have also en- 
tered their vigorous protest. 


...»We should hare hesitated to publish Dr. 
T. W. Chambers’s article on ‘‘ Habakkuk and 
the Bottle’? if we could have foreseen that the 
Rey. A. Parke Burgess would see evidence in 
it that Dr. Chambers himself holds that intox- 
icating liquors should be offered to friends with 
discriminating hospitality, and that it is evident 
that he “is disposed to mix a little toddy with 
all his goodish talk on this subject.” 

--e-A young Chicagoan arranged last week 
to hang himself, poison himself, stab himself, 
shoot himself, burn himself by setting his cloth- 
ing on fire, cut his throat with a razor, and 
drown himself in a tub of hot water, in all of 
which he succeeded except only the stabbing. 
This extensive programme was due, it is said, 
to a desire to outshine all St. Louis suicides. 

....Mr. Matthew Arnold has been discussing 
the burials question. He concludes that there 
must be a set order, and the clergy of the Es- 
tablishment alone must read it; for otherwise 
there could be no security that funeral services 
would be politely conducted, seeing that the 
“‘common Englishman ’”’ is a person who “ falls 
with greaf ease into vulgarity.” 

--.-A member of that ‘‘ Radical Club” at 
Amherst College wishes us to correct an erro- 
neous statement made in an article about the 
Rey. Joseph Cook. He is uot aware that a sin- 
gle member was drawn away by Mr. Cook’s 
lectures, although the subsequent revival made 
some breaches in their number. It is not, 
however, disbanded. 


...-In the British House of Commons a peti- 
tion wound on a roller, three feet in length and 
two feet in diameter, and signed by 102,000 per- 
sons, was presented the other day, praying that 
no further advances be allowed to members of 
the royal family until a full statement be made 
of its present income. 

--.. Lhe Presbyterian says : 

** The Sunday-school workers, who have had 
many ‘conventions,’ last winter held a ‘con- 
gress,’ and are now to have a ‘parliament.’ 
The only thing that remains that we can think 
of is an ‘ Gicumenical Council’ or an ‘ Interna- 
tional Pan-Sunday-school Conference of the 
Hemispheres.’ ”’ 

This seems to have been said “ sarkastikal.”’ 

....Representative Blackburn says that if 
the Democratic party cannot win now “ it might 
as wel) disband and go to the dogs.’? Why to 
the dogs? That is not giving the Devil his due. 

...-No women need apply is the sign the 
Young Men’s Christian Association have just 
put upat Toronto. It was resolved not to ad- 
mit women to membership. 

.«. “In America Mr. Tilden has been chosen 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency and 
Dr. W. 8. Perry has, been elected Bishop ‘of 
Iowa.”’—London Church Times. 

..:.An English paper suggests, as a solution 
of the Eastern question, that Mr. Cook, the 


tourist, “‘ personally conduct ’’ the Turk back 
to Asia. 

.... We are prepared to maintain, against any 
scientist or other deceiver, that the earthis not 
cooling off at present. 





Acligions utelligence. 


....Father Hyacinthe has been lecturing in 
England lately upon the Prospects of Christen- 
dom. Reform, he thinks, must come—(1) bya 
rupture with the Papacy ; (2) by faithfulness to 
the order of the Church. The Papacy, as a 
universal episcopate, Father Hyacinthe, of 
course, rejected. He paid a merited tribute to 
the Liberal Catholics, represented by Mont- 
alembert, Lacordaire, and Gratry. ‘ The Lib- 
eral Catholics,’’ he said, ‘‘ who remain in the 
Church place their hopes in the next papal 
election. But if 2 moderate Pope should be 
elected, his diplomatic concessions and those 
of theology would but entrap the secular power, 
till his successor brought back the present sys- 
tem; and if a fanatical Pope should succeed 
Pio Nono, he would precipitate the crisis.’’ As 
to the second point, he expressed the hope that 
the Letin, Greek, and Anglican Churches would 
join in a corporate unity, ‘‘while looking with 
sympathy upon all outside their pale who 
are faithful servants of the cross.” In this 
way the order of the Church would be main- 
tained. In general, Father Hyacinthe was elo- 
quent; but not hopeful. The separation of 
Church and state he viewed as impossible. 





....The result of the interdiction by the 
Spanish king of the teaching of the liberal 
professors in the University of Madrid, nine in 
number, with Castelar at their head, is that a 
free institute has been founded in the city for 
the large teaching of science and philosophy, 
in which no sectarian rights shall be recog- 
nized and in which all opinions in religion, 
philosophy, and politics may get a hearing and 
be fairly judged. This institute has already 
two hundred and seventy-four members and 
the subscriptions are large enough to warrant 
the beginning of its work. Madrid may yet 
become the focus of science and free thought. 
There will be established, according to the 
circumstances and means of the society, (1) 
studies for general, secondary, and profes- 
sional education, with the academic advantages 
accorded by the laws of the state ; (2) superior 
scientific studies ; (8) lectures and brief courses, 
both scientific and popular; (4) competitions, 
prizes, publication of books and reviews, ete. 
The greatest precautions will be taken to obtain 
as professors men of undoubted probity and 
earnestness and of the highest competence. 


....The English conscience is not quiet on the 
opium question. Mr. Richard brought a reso- 


lution before the House of Commons to the? 


effect that, on account of the unsatisfactory 
nature of the relations of England and China, 
“the existing treaty between the two countries 
should be so revised as to promote the interests 
of legitimate commerce and to secure the just 
rights of the Chinese Government and people.”’ 
Several members spoke in favor of the resolu- 
tion; and Mr. Bourke, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, stated that the British Government had 
consulted the authorities of France, Germany, 
and the United States as to a revision of the 
treaties with China. Upon the question of the 
morality of the opium trade he declined to com- 
mit himself. Nothing came of it, but justice is 
marching on. The society for the suppression 
of the trade held its first annual meeting June 
22d, and reported encouraging progress. 


.... Lhe Catholic World, in an historical arti- 
cle on the Catholic Church in the United States, 
gives the following statistics: ‘‘A hundred 
years ago there were not more than twenty-five 
priests in the United States ; in 1800 there were 
supposed to be forty; in 1830 the number had 
risen to 332, and in 1848 to 890. In ten years, 
from 1862 to 1872, the number of priests was 
more than doubled, having grown from 2,217 
to4,809. In 1875 there were, according to the 
Official statistics of the various dioceses, 5,074 
priests, 1,273 ecclesiastical students, and 6,528 
churches and chapels in the United States. 
There are, also, at the same time, 33 theological 
seminaries, 63 colleges, 557 academies and se- 
lect schools, 1,645 parochial schools, 214 asy- 
lums, and 96 hospitals under the authority and 
control of the Catholic hierarchy of this coun- 
try.” 

....At the recent Andover Seminary com- 
mencement the Rev. Dr. C. Cushing presented 
a full review of Congregationalism during the 
century. The 700 churches in 1776 have in- 
creased t6 nearly 3,500 in 1876. The number of 
members has reached 350,000. This increase is 
not equal to that of general population, “nor 
has it kept pace with that of other denomina- 
tions.’ Part of the denominational loss ‘is 
charged by Dr. Cushing to the Unitarian move- 
ment and part to the old “plan of union” 
with the Presbyterians. The Doctor comforted 
himself and his brethren by suggesting that 





they have done much of their work through the 





other denominations. The Congregationalists 
have sowed, and others, especially the Presby- 
terians, have reaped. Cold comfort is better 
than none, especially in hot weather. 


.+»» The minds of the brethren of the Nation- 
al Association for the Promotion of Holiness 
do not seem to be kept in perfect peace. Cer- 
tain disagreements among the leaders have re- 
sulted in the resignation of the Rey. Dr. Lewis 
R. Dunn and Dr. Lowrey, and now it is said 
that the Rev. George Hughes has retired. Re- 
port makes Dr. Inskip the troubler of the Holi- 
ness Israel, and some even charge him with un- 
fairness, unfitting in an apostle of perfect love, 
We have heard many rumors, and would like to 
have the facts. Perfect love ought to produce 
perfect concord among the brethren. They 
should take counsel of a good brother in the 
West, who has resolved that sanctification is not 
a thing to quarrel about. We go with the 
Western brother. 


....The Young Men’s Christian Associations 
report a good year. Inspite of hard times, 
there has been a gain in property of one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight thousand eight hundred 
and forty-three dollars. The largest of the new 
buildings has just been finished by the Phila- 
delphia Association. Forty-four associations 
are accumulating building funds. Total prop- 
erty of the associations is two million ninety- 
five thousand two hundred and eighty-five dol- 
lars. Six hundred and seventy-three report a 
membership of seventy-nine thousand one hun- 
dred and ninety-five. Better than this financial 
prosperity is the fact that an unusually large 
number report revivals and large accessions to 
the churches in connection with their work. 


....-The Reformed Episcopal Church was 
organized in December, 1873. At the re- 
cent convention in Ottawa the report 
showed upward of sixty ministers and _ fif- 
ty congregations in union with the Gen- 
eral Council, besides others already formed 
or in progress of formation. Reports were re- 
ceived from only thirty-four congregations, 
which contain 2,311 families, 3,549 communi- 
cants, and 4,095 Sunday-school children. The 
collections for the year amounted to $151,000. 
The next council will be held in Philadelphia. 


....When the union of the Presbyterian 
churches in Canada took place the Rey. Gavin 
Lang and others (anti-unionists, assuming to 
represent the true Scotch Church) began a suit 
to retain the Temporalities Fund, or, at least, 
prevent its going over to the United Church. 
The suit has just been finally decided by the 
Court of Appeals of the Province of Quebec 
against the anti-unionists. The decision will, 
doubtless, give them new light, and perhaps 
enable them to see that conscience does not 
command a continuance of hostilities. 


.... Lhe irrepressible conflict in the Lutheran 
Chureh on the close-communion question is 
marchingon. Dr. Krotel, the ex-president of 
the New York Ministerium, says: 

“Tt is very evident that there are two sets of 
individuals, whose opinions on the Gales- 
burg matter differ.very much. We have not 
reached the end. The antagonisms that made 
themselves heard and felt in the papers and in 
conferences and came out so decidedly in 
the New York Ministerium have not been rec- 
onciled, and it will be harder to reconcile them 
than some good souls have believed. It needs 
no prophet to predict the future.” 


....Sixty-four families of Mennonites arrived 
last week from Southern Russia. They were 
originally Germans and still retain their German 
language and customs. They left Germany a 
hundred years ago, because of religious trou- 
bles, and now leave Russia for the same reason. 
The immigrants are all farmers and thrifty, hay- 
ing, the agents say, about $1,500 for each fam- 
ily. They have already left forthe West, where 
they settle. 


...»What with four hundred missionaries, 
two hundred tract-distributors, one hundred 
and fifty Bible-readers, etc., there are, besides 
the regular clergy, some fourteen hundred Chris- 
tian workers among the London poor. Ata 
late meeting in Whitechapel, a sort of Five 
Points in London, Lord Shaftesbury, who pre- 
sided, said that the labors of Moody and Sankey 
were still bearing fruits among the population. 


....The “ National Society for the Education 
of the Poor in the Principles of the Established 
Church” has come forward with a protest 
against unsectarian schools in England. It in- 
sists that members of the Established Church 
should not be taxed for the support of schools 
from which direct religious teaching is excluded. 
The name of the society explains its action. 


....The wretched death of Abdul Aziz pre- 
sents itself to the Pope asa righteous judg- 
ment for favoring a party of the Greek Church 
in Constantinople who claim independence of 
the Roman See. He also hints that something 
dreadful is goirfg to happento Emperor Wil- 
liam of Germany. 


...-At the session of the Peace Convention 
at Philadelphia, last week, it was directed that 
a telegram be sent to President Grant request- 
ing that the spirit of justice, hunwmity, and 





fairness, and not revenge, be manifested in the 
treatment of the Indians in the Black Hills. 


....The receipts of the various benevolent 
societies of this city for the year foot up $4,000,- 
000. The moneys contributed to the various 
denominational, missionary, and other boards 
and societies foot up $6,412,442. This is not a 
bad showing for wicked New York. 

..-. The Pope having refused to use the ap- 
propriations made him by the Italian Govern- 
ment, the money has been returned to the 
state treasury. The Pope and his friends are 
very much vexed about it. 


....The debt on, Mr. Moody’s church having 
been paid off, the building was dedicated on the 
16th. Mr. Moody’s refusal to use the church 
while any debt rested on it has resulted well for 
all concerned. 

....The Protestant churches of the world 
maintain, collectively, 1,559 missionary stations 
and 2,132 missionaries, at an annual expendi- 
ture of nearly six million dollars. 


....Camp-meetings have broken out again 
with the hot weather; and it is said that cro- 
quet-sets and fishing-tackle are in great demand 
among the brethren. 

...-The attempt to save the Old South 
Church has failed. There was much sentiment, 
but little cash. 





Publisher's Department, 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Qoughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





PREMATURE Loss oF THE HAtR, which 
isso common nowadays, may be entirely 
prevented by the use of BuRNETT’s Co- 
COAINE 





BALDWIN the Clothier (New York and 
Brooklyn) has made prices for Men’s and 
Boys’ Clothing for July so much less than 
can be found elsewhere and displays a stock 
so much larger and of so much better style 
and finish that the retail warerooms in the 
two cities are supplying more than half the 
Ready-made Clothing sold at retail, C. O. D., 
in New York or Brooklyn. Baldwin the 
Clothier, Canal Street and Broadway, 


AN EXCELLENT HOTEL. 


Tue Brunswick Hotel, in Boston, is in 
every respect an excellent hotel. Its loca- 
tion is good, its clerks are polite, its waiters 
are attentive, its accommodations are first- 
class, and it is entirely fire-proof and built 
most solidly, It is furnished in the latest 
and most improved styles, its evésine is 
managed by cooks of experience, it is pat- 
ronized by a choice class of people, its 
prices are reasonable, and Boston has ample 
reason to be proud of its new hotel. 








A PHILADELPHIA HOTEL. 


Messrs. W. T. CALEB AnD J. R. Poirps 
are managing the Westminster at Philadel- 
phia on the American plan, at very reason- 
able rates to families, and their names—long 
familiar to the traveling public in connec- 
tion with the well-kept Bloodgood’s Hotel, 
of that city, and the Monongahela House, of 
Pittsburgh—insure a hospitable abiding- 
place for the Centennial visitor. The West- 
minster is situated at the corner of Belmont 
and Westminster Avenues,about two blocks 
from the grounds, is passed by the street- 
cars, and seems to be located favorably to 
about every breeze that blows. Here no 
one need apprehend being hoisted up to 
the sixth or eighth landing, for the 
house is built with only two stories, the 
upper rooms being nicely protected from 
the heating rays of the sun by the gabled 
roof. Large fan-lights are built over the 
door of each guest-chamber, giving plenty 
of fresh air and good ventilation, and all 
the modern improvements are introduced 
throughout. The table is well set in great 
variety and the hours for meals are made 
to accommodate visitors at the Centennial. 
Altogether, it is where one can rest re- 
freshedly upon the broad, well-shaded piazza 
after a day of exhaustive sight-seeing at the 
Exhibition. A coach conveys guests to and 
from the depot without extra charge. 





Moore's Hit (INp.) CoLLEGE.—Begins 
September 4th. Parents desiring their sons 
and daughters to attend college in a healthy 
town, where there are no a ae will 
do well to address Rev. J, P, D, Jonn, 
A. M. President, 
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AT THE CENTENNIAL. 
{FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 24th, 1876. 


Tue exhibit of canned goods in Agricul- 
tural Hall is something very interesting, in- 
deed, Processes have reached such per- 
fection that now a delicious meal of most 
any number of delicacies can be set upon 
the table without the least trouble of prep- 
aration. 


THE WILSON PACKING COMPANY, 


of Chicago, display in this line a new class 
of goods altogether—something that before 
their advent was entirely beyond the reach 
of others to produce with surety against 
eventually spoiling. But to-day their canned 
cooked meats stand approved by the lead- 
ing grocers all over the country, and simply 
because of the great care and cleanliness 
and practical principles observed in pre- 
paring them for market. Very extensive 
packing-houses have been built in Chicago, 
where all their stock is purchased on the 
hoof. And in these, first, there is the de- 
partment for slaughtering, in which 200 
head of cattle are killed daily; after which 
the meat is passed to cooling-rooms, where 
the superfluous bone and fat is extracted. 
In the next department it is boiled in huge 
wooden vats, to prevent the infusion of 
any chemical elements and to retain all the 
juices and nutritious properties; and, lastly, 
having stood for a while, for the steam 
to pass “off, it is packed in hermetically 
sealed cans for consumers’ use—a solid, 
compact mass of meat, one pound of which 
is equal to two of uncooked meats. 

This article, no doubt, brings to mind the 
reports recently current of the injurious 
effects arising from eating .canned meats. 
Generally it has been found to result from 
other causes, but in cases where bad effects 
have followed after eating canned meats it 
was because the meat had been kept too 
long after it was opened. These prepara- 
tions are affected similarly to fresh meats, 
and what is claimed for them is only that 
they will keep fresh and palatable for years 
until opened; and then, if not consumed at 
the first meal, they must be kept in a cool 
place. 

The business has really grown far be- 
yond their expectations and is now of vast 
magnitude. To-day it is utterly impossi- 
ble to supply the demands of the London 
market alone, and of necessity very exten- 
sive additions are now in course of con- 
struction. The frequent expressions of recog- 
nition from visitors passing their display in 
Agricultural Hall attest the wide reputation 
this company have gained thus early for 
their preparations, and it is notan exagger- 
ation to say that more people are interested 
in examining these goods and the manner 
in which they are packed than any other 
line of canned preparations here. The dis- 
play alone is very attractive and indicates 
quite a patriotic feeling on the part of the 
company. The walls of the stand are very 
profusely hung with blue bunting, set off 
by a red-white-and-blue scroll border. The 
counter, in the shape of a semi-circle, is 
built of ash, rosewood, and walnut, very 
elaborately carved and having the firm’s 
name and that of their different prepara- 
tions illuminated in handsome gold letters. 
Within the enclosure is a pyramid of neat 
packages of Corned Beef (their specialty), 
Ham, Beef Tongue, Fresh Beef, etc., etc., 
making, with their different pretty colored 
labels, certainly as tasteful a combination 
as can befound. The whole is surmounted 
by a perfectly-carved figure of a bull in 
gold, and from the wall on each side are 
suspended similarly-carved heads of cows. 
The tropical countries, where fresh meats 
spoil so quickly, are especially indebted to 
the Wilson Packing Co. for their progress 
in this line, : 

A great many shows here would otherwise 
be magnificent but that the space allotted 
to them at first has gradually been cut down 
by the commissioners. That of 


THE SPENCER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


opticians, N 59 in the Main Building, is 
among this number; and it is only for the 
reason that their specs rest upon the noses 
of most people that the goodly number 
of visitors are enabled to find them out at 
all. Their exhibit in magnitude certainly 
does not indicate that they are one of the 
largest manufacturers of spectacles in 
America. There is interest and worth 
here, though; and what the upright case 
contains makes up for the loss of space en- 
tirely. This centers the attraction more 
than the richest outlay could, and will de- 
cidedly repay a few steps from the main 
aisle for inspection. Itis not often one sees 
a pyramid of lenses with the power of mag- 
nifying an object 5,000 times, nor is there 
often on exhibition such a fine specimen 
having the atmospheric clearness of the 
immense piece of crystal here displayed. 
From specimens like ‘this all the fine lenses 
manufactured in their factory at Mount 
Kisco, N. Y. (where they employ some 
125 workmen), are made. Machinery of 
every kind—from the ponderous lathe to the 
most @elicate and complicated devices for 





THE INDEPENDENT 


finishing lenses, ready for the frames—is 
used here and is equal in capacity to the 
work produced by 300 experienced hands. 
Their diamond spectacles have attained 
such popularity that last year 350,000 pair 
were manufactured and sold to the trade; 
and the products this year from the sales, 
thus far, will exceed even this enormous 
figure, Celluloid has lately been patented 
by them for use in making frames. From 
this article they produce a perfect imita- 
tion of shell, malachite, amber, and jet, to 
which the: similarity is so great that even 
competent judges cannot detect the differ- 
ence. Frames made of celluloid are proof 
against the harshest treatment and are so 
light that 20 pairs only weigh an ounce. 
This style is bound to take the precedence 
over anything that is now in the market, 
both for tts cheapness and durability; and 
the samples should be seen in the case at 
their exhibit, that an idea may be had of 
their beauty. " 

Quite an innovation has been made in the 
bedding line by the 


WOVEN-WIRE MATTRESS COMPANY, 


of Hartford, Conn., in introducing their 
Patent Woven-Wire Mattress, and it is well 
worth the attention of every one wishing an 
article that combines durability, elasticity, 
and cleanliness. The peculiarity of the 
webb and from its being made of steel 
wire never allows it to sag in the least de- 
gree, and screws at either end adjust it to 
any elasticity. It is hung upon a frame, 
which may be folded up and packed away 
in a very small space, and is certainly no 
hiding-place for those ‘‘ horrors” to good 
housekeepers. Physicians and superintend- 
ents of hospitals, asylums, and other public 
institutions all over the country, wherever 
they are in use, aver that nothing can take 
the place of this mattress, nor is so sure to 
become a standafd article in the bedding 
line. Only half the weight of additional 
hair bedding is required, and the different 
styles and sizes are made to fit any bed, 
from the child’s smallest crib up. One is 
here displayed upon a pretty English bed 
which can be adjusted at the head in any in- 
clination to suit the sleeper. It is perfect 
in all its adaptations and well worth the 
slight advance in price over the common 
mattress, even for its coolness in summer 
alone. 
THE HOWE STATUE. 

We are informed that we were in error in 
regard to the figures we gave last week as 
to the cost of the above statue. It is avery 
fine and expensive work of art, and we 
understand it is to be removed to Central 
Park, N. Y., when the Exhibition closes. 


oo: 
A GREAT PAIN RELIEVER. 


Tre and experience test all things, and 
both have demonstrated that the merits of 
Dr. Tostas’s CELEBRATED VENETIAN LINI- 
MENT more than warrant any claims which 
have been made inits favor. Dr. Topras’s 
standing and reputation are such that his 
announcements are received with confi- 
dence and they have invariably been veri- 
fied. Dr. Tostas’s VENETIAN LINIMENT is 
warranted to cure Chronic Rheumatism, 
Pains in the Back, Limbs, and Chest, Sore 
Throat, Toothache, Headache, Vomiting, 
Croup, Swellings, Old Sores, Bruises, 
Sprains, Frosted Feet, Sea Sickness, 
Mumps, Burns, Cuts, Insect Stings, Dysen- 
tery, Cholera, Spasms, Coughs, Colds, and 
Colic, or the money will be refunded. One 
of its chief virtues is that it is perfectly in- 
nocent and can be used externally and in- 
ternally by the oldest person or the young- 
est child. It is sold by all druggists at 50 
cents and $1 a bottle; and, to preveat the 
sale of worthless imitations, each bottle of 
the genuine is wrapped in yellow paper, 
marked “S. J. Topsras,” and has ‘‘ Dr. 
Topras’s VENETIAN LINIMENT” stamped in 
the glass. Dr. Topras’s VENETIAN Horse 
Lrym™Ent never fails to give satisfaction in 
all horse diseases and ailments and Dr. 
Tostras’s DERBY ConDITION POWDERS are 
invaluable forall horsemen. At the request 
of many people, Dr. Tonras has recently 
put his Putmonic Lire Syrup on the mar- 
ket for general sale. It is very effective in 
cases of Consumption, Coughs, Asthma, 
Dyspepsia, and General Debility and is 
sold by all druggists. 





“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


ATTENTION is particularly called to the 
very liberal offer of the “ Providence” 
Wringer, ic Premium Notices page, from 
which it will he seen we now give away 
this Wringer for 8 new subscribers, with 
$9, or a renewal of an old subscription (not 
in arrears) 3 years, with $9; the regular 
price of the Wringer being $5. 


Dr. Lyon’s Tooth-Tablets. 
A valuable toilet luxury, 








REED AND BARTON. 


Amonc the most extensive and the most 
favorably known of the silver and fine 
electro-plated ware manufacturers in the 
country are Messrs. Reed & Barton, of 
Taunton, Mass., and 686 Broadway, New 
York. The works are located at Taunton, 
Mass., athriving manufacturing center, at 
the junction of the Old Colony and Taun- 
ton Branch Railroads, which make close 
connections with trains to and from New 
York and Boston. The business was es- 
tablished in 1824, and has been steadily 
growing from that day, so that now. the 
capacity of the firm to furnish the best 
silver-plated ware at as low a price as goods 
of the same grade can be obtained else- 
where is undoubted, and the trade-mark of 
the firm is accepted throughout the United 
States as a sufficient guaranty of both ma- 
terial and workmanship. It would take a 
long time to examine critically the various 
departments and processes of manufacture 
in the immense works at Taunton; yeta 
visit, whether long or short, is time profit- 
ably and pleasantly spent. The visitor is 
first attracted by the glowing furnaces, 
where the molten metal is molded into 
ingots, ready for the rollers that are to form 
it into sheets. These metal sheets are 
formed and cut into shape in dies under 
drop-hammers or presses, or spun in lathes, 
while, after being finishe¢, the article is sus- 
pended ina silver solution, through which 
is passed a current of electricity from a 
powerful battery or electro-magnetic ma- 
chine, depositing a surface of silver of any 
desired thickness. The burnishers then 
add a marvelous polish to the plated ware. 
Among the hundreds of brilliant pieces 
which are manufactured are tea-sefvices, 
ice-pitchers, dishes for butter, meat, and 
berries, soup-tureens, pickle-dishes, sugar- 
bowls, wine-stands, cake-baskets, and all 
kinds of table ware. A variety of stock is 
kept constantly on hand at the salesrooms 
in New York; but the most elegant and 
beautiful designs in plated ware are to be 
seen in the attractive display of Reed & 
Barton at the Centennial Exhibition, a full 
description of which we gave in these col- 
umuns several weeks since. 





THE AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 
OF CHICAGO. 


WE desire to call attention to the state- 
ment in another column of the AMERICAN 
INSURANCE ComMPANY of Chicago, IIl., a 
sound farmers’ insurance company, which 
guarantees protection to its policyholders. 
As is mentioned in the statement of the 
company, attempts have been made upon 
the management of the American to 
induce it to take general and special 
risks; but every such attempt has 
been firmly resisted, and the company 
steadily refused all business except that to 
which it has been heretofore devoted. In 
1871, when Chicago was laid in ashes and 
so many insurance companies were brought 
to grief, the American stood unharmed in 
the midst of the general ruin, the only 
company in Chicago which maintained its 
standing, although its own office was 
burned and many of its records were 
destroyed; but its securities were left 
unscathed. It must be borne in mind 
that the American, by adhering to its 
conservative system, cannot, under any 
circumstances, incur a loss by one fire 
of more than five thousand dollars, which 
makes it the safest of all companies in ex- 
istence for the policy-holder. Looking at 
the business of the American for the past 
five years, we find a steady progression in 
the number of policies issued, which is the 
best evidence that could be offered of the 
confidence of the public in its system and 
its managers. The number of policies 
issued in 1870 was 10,632, and in 1875 
41,625. The American commenced busi- 
ness in Chicago in 1859, and has steadily in- 
creased up to the present time, it being 
confessedly the leading insurance com- 
pany of the whole world making a specialty 
of Farm Insurance. On the ist of July it 
had 157,045 policies in force, covering prop- 
erty to the extent of $165,899,435, of which 
$125,000,000 is strictly farm property. 
The total receipts.of the company during 
the last six months, according to the pub- 
lished report, were $371,694,000. 

The board of. directors of the American 
includes some of the staunchest and best- 
known business men of Chicago. Mr, H. 
Z. Culver, a man of wealth and business 
integrity, is the president, and Mr. Charles 
L, Cu 





trier, a thoroughly well-educated in- 
surance expert, is the secretary, 
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A LETTER FROM THE WILDER. 


NESS. 





Tx Northern Pennsylvania, where Lu- 
zerne and Sullivan Counties meet, rises a 
magnificent table-land, the culminating 
point of which is something over twenty- 
six hundred feet above tide-water. For 
say thirty miles from north -to south and 
from eight to twelve from east to west a 
virgin forest, as wild as it was three cen- 
turles ago, covers the ground. 

Here, if anywhere in Pennsylvania, we 
may say ‘‘ This is the forest primeval,” so 
truthfully and charmingly described by him 
whose songs reach more human hearts than 
do those of any other, 

In times past—it matters not how long 
past—all this region which now stands up 
as the highest. inhabited portion of this 
state was buried beneath, probably, three 
thousand feet of rock and earth, and an 
unbroken succession of strata extended 
from the bituminous coal-basin on the west 
to the anthracite basin on the east. Now, 
however, without any important disloca- 
tion of strata, a wide gap intervenes; and 
these basins are separated by, at least, 
twenty miles in an airline. All the earth 
and rock that once bridged over this gap 
between the bituminous and anthracite 
fields has been swept away, probably, no 
one knows where. But it is gone, and what 
is now known as North Mountain rises 
above the surrounding country—not as a 
mountain formed by upheaval from beneath 
or by uprising from the cooling and con- 
tracting surface of the earth. It is what 
was spared during that time of general 
washing away of the mountain masses, 

The same process continued longer or 
more actively produced the lower ridges 
and the deeper valleys that skirt the flanks 
of the mountains. Nothing that I have 
seen of geclogical structure east of the 
Mississippi River so strongly reminds me 
of what are called the Mesa Lands of our 
distant Southwest. Both are formed b 
erosion; but on North Mountain the bold, 
sharp lines are hidden beneath a dense 
mass of foliage, whilst the naked features 
of a Southwestern Mesa are clearly defined 
against aclear blue sky. Thus much for 
the geology. 

The forest growth consists of hemlock, 
pine, beech, birch, and oak. If we wereto 
accept the generalization of Humboldt 
for the west coast of Europe—that each 267 
feet of altitude is the equivalent of one de- 
gree of northing in latitude—then, other 
things being equal, we should expect to 
find a flora on the summit corresponding 
to that of Northern Maine, or even the 
mouth of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Among the herbaceous vegetation we do 
find just the plants that would naturally 
grace the northern forests. Geologists 

would, doubtless, account for their pres- 
ence here by saying that they were driven 
south with the decreasing temperature in 
advance of the glacial masses that were 
once spread over our continent as far south 
as the fortieth parallel, and as the ice melted 
and disappeared, the country meanwhile 
again warming, these plants found in the 
altitude of the place where fate bad strand- 
ed them a soil and climate suitable to their 
needs. 

In the valley, then, below is the flora of 
Pennyslvania, and on the mountain-top that 
of Maine. 

Such a flora, of course, presupposes 
cooler air during the heated term, and, 
hence, no nights of swelterizg unrest. 
Then, too, the delicious fragrance of the 
air, fresh from the hemlock forests, suggests 
health, vigor, and rejuvenation. We would 
seek for the fountain of perpetual youth 
not among the orange-groves of Florida 
and the Gulf, but among our pine-clad hills. 

In a little basin lies a lake, one mile long 
and a quarter as wide. The water is clear 
and clean—just right, too, in temperature 
for a refreshing bath, waking one up to a 
new interest in life. . 

We are enjoying a stay here. The 
hotel is large, comfortable, and well-con- 
ducted. There is no attempt at display. 
To borrow aterm from the army, there is 
no dress-parade. The most of the guests 
are those who come year after year, to rest, 
to eat clean, plain food, to: enjoy them- 
selves, and to prepare for the labor of the 
year. Not a drop of liquor is scold at the 
bar. 

The worst feature of all connected with 
the place is that the ride from Shickshinny 
up is rather a fatiguing one of sixteen 
miles. But, once on the mountain, the 
views and air:compensate for the trouble 
in reaching it. Some of the views are of 
surpassing grandeur. One, from the 
‘‘Lookout,” within a few minutes’ walk 
from the house, combines as many of the 
elements of a perfect landscape as any in 
the whole range of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains. Another, at a comfortable ridin 
distance, takes in at one sweep an area 0 
woods, farms, and mountains of not less 
than thirty miles in extent. Then, besides 
these, we have the wildest and most seques- 
tered of waterfalls to tempt the pedestrian 
and artist. 

The place is further enlivened by the 
Camp of Physical Culture, near by. So far 
as we can learn, this is a new element in 
our American educational system. The 
idea at the- bottom of it appears to be 
that there are in all our cities scores of boys, 





representing families of culture and wealth, 
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who (the boys) are physically below par, 
yet not invalids needing medical care; who, 
indeed, are better without treatment, re- 
quiring simply out-door life and judicious, 
systematic gymnastic exercise. This is 
well provided for by living in good, com. 
fortable tents; by rowing, ball-playing, 
walking, running, target practice, fishing, 
etc. But, with all this, there is an evening 
lecture on natural history, the common ob- 
jects of the neighborhood serving as texts. 
No study of text-books is allowed. The 
boys are taught drawing, surveying, and 
meteorology. Each one is made to take his 
own observation, while the teacher explains 
the principles involved in the work. 

The whole camp is under the care of Dr. 
J.T. Rothrock, whose position among scien- 
tific men is well known. His long experi- 
ence in the Far West as surgeon, explorer, 
and botanist fits him well for the position. 
We can only wish a scheme which prom- 
ises to do so much toward invigorating 
the coming generation abundant success. 
Already about twenty boys are in camp 
and more are expe ected. It appears to be a 
thoroughly enjoyable vacation to the young- 
sters, for boys are always fond of life in the 
woods. This camp lasts till October and 
breaks up just in time to send the boys back 
to school, thoroughly invigorated for the 
winter's work. VIATOR. 

SHICKSHINNY, LUZERNE Co., PENN. 





CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 
SAFES AND LOCKS. 





An interesting feature of the Exhibition 
are the Fire and Burglar-Proof Safes and 
Bank Locks. 

Herring & Co., of New York, the leading 
manufacturers, make the finest exhibit. 
This firm have been the longest established 
and have the most extensive works of any 
engaged in the business. Herring’s Patent 
Fire-Proof Safes have withstood many re- 
markable tests in the great fires that have 
devastated our towns and cities. Those in 
the Exhibition are tastefully ornamented. 
One, of large size, is finished with fluted 
columns and has a cornice. The orna- 
mentation is in real bronze. The lock-dials 
are concealed by bronze medallions, that 
open by a secret spring. Inside of this 
fire-proof is a small burglar-proof chest. 
This safe is designed for a hotel or public 
building. 

Safes designed for residences resemble 
elegant pieces of furniture. A very hand- 
some one is a black and gold cabinet in the 
style of Louis XIV. Another is a side- 
board that will compare in design with any 
in the Exhibition, with the additional 
merit of being a secure safe. A small safe 
for jewelry is the special admiration of the 
ladies. 

The most important of Herring & Co.’s 
exhibits are the burglar-proof work de- 
signed for banks—a large safe and a 
vault-door. These combine in their 
construction the many valuable patented 
improvements that make these safes so su- 
perior to those usually manufactured. The 
locks and polished bolt-work are beautiful 
pieces of me chanism. 

A Jeweler’s Safe is a fine piece of work 
and is both fire and burglar-proof. 

The Dexter Safe and Bank Locks exhib- 
ited by Herring & Co. possess some novel 
features. heir new patent ‘‘ Infallible” 
Bank Lock affords the security of both a 
combination and atime lock. A chronome- 
ter attachment, forming a part of the lock, 
may be set for any given period, during 
which the lock cannot be unlocked. 

Herring’s Safes and Locks have always 
taken the premium when brought into com- 
petition, as at the World’s Fair, London, 
1851; World’s Fair, New York, 1853; Ex- 
position Universelle, Paris, 1867; Massa- 
chusetts Charitable Mechanic Association, 
Boston, 1874; Franklin Institute, Philadel- 
phia, 1874; American Institute, New York; 
and many other institutions and state 
fairs. 





DRY GOODS. 


STRANGERS passing through New York 
on their way to the Centennial Exhibition 
and desirous of making purchases at very 
low figures would do well in calling on the 
well-known dry goods house of H.C. F. 
Koch, corner of Sixth Avenue and Twen- 
tieth Street. A splendid assortment of sum- 
mer goods are in stock, representing the 
latest and most improved styles. The dis- 
play of Ladies’ Suits is especially attractive. 
Lace Polonaises, Overskirts, and Grenadine 
Suits are to be seen, and also a splendid 
assortment of Black and Colored Silk Suits. 
Remember Koch’s, Sixth Avenue and Twen- 
tieth Street. 





REMOVAL. 


Mrs. Van Houten, for many years at 72 
Nassau Street, has recently removed to No. 
9 John Street, where she has a large, well- 
selected stock of gentlemen’s furnishing 
goods, ready-made and to order, at low 
prices, 








THE REBELLION OF THE STOMACH. 


THE stomach obstinately rebels against 
all efforts to make it digest superabundant 
or indigestible food. When a fit of dys- 
pepsia has been brought on by overindulg- 
ence in the pleasures of the table or any 
other cause the invalid can obtain from 
Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters prompter and 
more complete relief than from any other 
source. This admirable specific not only 
renders digestion active, but regulates the 
secretion and distribution of the bile, re- 
establishes a regular habit of the body when 
costiveness exists, restores the appetite, 
soothes and invigorates the nerves, and, if 
taken before retiring, facilitates sleep. 
Under these happy conditions the dyspeptic 
or bilious subject regains lost flesh, his 
spirits recover their elasticity, and all the 
various and harassing bodily and mental 
symptoms of chronic indigestion disappear. 








LIVER COMPLAINT. 


BY R. V. PIERCE, M.D., 
of the Worll’s Dispensary, Buffalo, N. Y., Author of 
“The People’s Common Sense Medical Adviscr,” etc., etc. 





Tue Liver is the great depurating (purify- 
ing) organ of the system, and has very ap- 
propriately been termed the ‘‘ housekeeper” 
of our health. I have observed in the dis- 
secting-room, and also in making post-mor- 
tem examinations of the bodies of those who 
have died of different diseases, that in a 
large proportion of cases the liver has given 
evidence of having at some time been dis- 
eased. Liver affections are equally prev- 
alent in beasts. Every butcher knows that 
the livers of cattle, sheep, and swine are ten 
times as frequently diseased as any other or- 
gan. A healthy liver each day secretes 
about two and a half poundsof bile. When 
it becomes torpid, congested, or if from 
any cause it be disabled in the performance 
of its duties, it is evident that the elements 
of the bile must remain in the blood, thus 
irritating, poisoning, and perverting every 
vital process. Nature attempts to rid the 
system of these noxious materials by means 
of other organs, as the kidneys, lungs, skin, 
etc., which become overtaxed in performing 
their additional labor, and are unable to 
withstand the pressure. 

The brain, which is the great electrical 

center of all vitality, becomes overstim- 
ulated with unhealthy blood and fails to 
normally perform its functions. Hence, 
there is dullness, headache, impairment of 
the memory, dizziness, gloomy forebodings, 
and irritability of temper. When the blood 
is diseased the skin manifests discolored 
spots, pimples, blotches, boils, carbuncles, 
and scrofulous tumors. The stomach and 
bowels, sooner or later, become affected, 
and constipation, piles, dropsy, dyspepsia, 
or diarrheea is the inevitable result. 

SYMPTOMS OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 

A sallow color of the skin or yellowish- 
brown spots on the face and other parts of 
the body; dullness and drowsiness, with 
frequent headache; dizziness, bitter or bad 
taste in the mouth, dryness of the throat, 
and internal heat; palpitation of the heart, 
a dry, teasing cough, sore throat, unsteady 
appetite, sour stomach, raising of the food, 
and a choking sensation in the throat; sick- 
ness and vomiting, distress, heaviness, and 
a bloated or full feeling about the stomach 
and sides; aggravating pains in the sides, 
back, or breast and about the shoulders: 
colic pains and soreness through the bowels; 
constipation, alternating with diarrhea; 
piles, flatulence, nervousness, coldness of 
the extremities, rush of blood to the head, 
with symptoms of apoplexy; numbness of 
the limbs (especially at night), and chills, 
alternating with hot flashes; kidney and 
other urinary difficulties, dullness, low 
spirits, and gloomy forebodings. Only a 
few of these symptoms will be ‘likely to » 
present in any case at one time. 

TREATMENT.—Take Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery, with small doses of his 
Pleasant Purgative Pellets, which act as an 
alterative on the liver. For Liver Com- 
plaint and the various affections caused by 
a diseased liver these remedies are unsur- 
passed. The Golden Medical Discovery 
does not simply pulliate the disease, but it 
produces a lasting effect. By its use the 
liver and stomach are changed to an active, 
healthy state, the appetite is regulated, the 
blood purified and enriched, and the entire 
system renovated and restored to health. 

The Discovery is sold by druggists. R. 
V. Pierce, M.D.; Proprietor, W ‘orld’s Dis- 
pensary, Buffalo, ii@e 





A MAN often overworks himself to save 
money for those who will live after him. 
A part of his extra earrings would buy a 
life insurance policy, fulfill his object, and 
allow him to lessen his labors. The Unrrep 
StTaTeEs, of New York, is one of the safest 
Life Insurance Companies. Apply at once 
to its office, 261 Broadway, for a policy, or 
for a local’ agency, if you desire lucrative 
and honorabie employment. 


All persons who sell Herrick Allen's 
Gold Saleratus are authorized to 
give their customers the privilege of using 
one-half the paper, and, if not perfectly sat- 
isfactory, toreturn the balance and get the 
amount paid forthe whole. It is the best 
in the world. It is a great deal better than 
soda to use with cream tartar. Try it 
Most of the Grocers and Druggists keep it, 








MOODY AND SANKEY'S “GOSPEL 
HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS.” 


In our issue of October 28th we gave 
notice that the price of THE INDEPENDENT 
would be reduced from and after that date 
to $8—postage being paid by us; and also 
that we would present to each person 
sending us a year’s subscription in advance 
a copy of Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns and Sacred Songs,” postage free. 
We are pleased to state that from the time 
the offer was made immense orders for this 
popular book have been sent us by old 
and new subscribers, and we are daily 
sending them to all parts of the country 
and Canada, There will be no delay what- 
ever, after this, in filling orders. Subscri- 
bers can depeud upon the book being sent 
from our office within 24 hours after the 
receipt of their order. Churches, lecture- 
rooms, families, and private individuals can 
now have this new revival hymn and tune 
book as a gratuity on subscribing for or re- 
newing their subscription to Tue INDE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any 
other premium must designate specially 


what they want; otherwise none will be 
sent. 








NATIONAL SURGICAL INSTITUTE. 


THE National Surgical Institute is na- 
tional in every sense of the term. Depart- 
ments of the Institute are in Atlanta, Ga., 
Indianapolis, Ind., San Francisco, Cal., and 
Philadelphia, Pa.; so that invalids in one 
section of the country will not be obliged 
to travel a thousand miles to receive treat- 
ment, but can go to the nearest department. 
While the building in Indianapolis, with all 
its improvements and conveniences, attract- 
ed general attention several years ago, the 
one recently completed in Philadelphia is 
even more attractive. Many machinery 
improvements are used for the treatment of 
paralysis, for instance, which are patented 
and which are seen nowhere else the world 
over. Dr. Allen, well-known in medical 
circles, stands at the head of the various 
establishments and is indefatigable in his 
work to make the Institute continue to grow 
in all its departments. We would advise 
our readers, when they go to the Centennial, 
to look at the exhibit of the National Sur- 
gical Institute, in the center aisle of the 
Main Building, near the large fountain and 
west of the Department of Brazil. An ex- 
amination cf the immense variety of appli- 
ances and instruments in the show-cases 
will be time well spent. 





OUR WESTERN OFFICE. 


Our advertising friends in the West will 
see by referring to page 12 that Mr. Wm. 
L. Heaton, former manager of the office of 
THE INDEPENDENT in Chi¢ago, has resumed 
that position, owing to the retirement of 
Mr. John P. Fisk. Mr. Heaton will be 
found at 159 Dearborn street, Chicago 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check. 














WHEN visiting New York or Centennial 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 
Fee express. European plan. 350 reoms, 

taurant first-class. Prices moderate, 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements 





HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER, 


Tue INDEPENDENT 18 sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. There are three ways to 
stop it: Ist. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration. 3d. If 
you have neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you have’ 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy or 
thirty-three and one-third cents a montn. It 
your paper does not stop promptly thereupon 
you may be assured your letter has been 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, send a 
‘* postal’ at once, that measures may be 
instituted for finding it or recovering the 
money. 








SUMMER, GLORIOUS SUMMER is at hand, and 
Miller & Co., 3 Union Square, remind the 
ladies of this pleasant fact, and announce at 
the same time that Boots, Shoes, and Gaiters, in 
all the various styles, excellent in quality and at 
moderate prices, cap be had of this old-estab- 
lished and reliable firm. MILLER & Co.,3 Union 
Square. 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


yo og CELEBRATED HAIR DYE best 





tiful Black *. aor Sold and properly applied at 
BATCHELOR’S Wig seetars, No. 16 Bond street, N 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a poce exactly fitted to the Bald 


sopent each hair just issuing from the 

skin, the ae 

exture as the growing hair. =eey are so PeEtect t the 
cted. at BA To” 

celebrated Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond st., New York 








the nausea attending pregnancy itis the best possi- 
ble remedy, and it also helps toassimilate the food of 
infants. Sold by Druggists. 





Relieved 





BY SYRUP BROMIDE OF CHLORAL. 


This preparation never fails to relieve the most 
severe cases of neuralgia and nervous headache, 
produces sleep, and absolutely certain to allay ali 
nervous excitement. It cures the nervous excite- 
ment caused by strong drink and dosttors sas the aan = 
titeforthe same. Prepared by W.H RLY, 
=: Cincinna i, Ohio: Price 50 uae per 

tle. 





‘©A DECIDED ADVANCE.” 
Judges’ Report, Amer. Inst. Fair. 


NEW 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


Awarded the in al ee Mosel of Progess” of 
the American Insti andthe “ Scott 
Legacv Medal ” of ‘the F rangi Institute, Oct., 1875. 


No other Se Machine in the World 
has an “AUTOMATIC TENSION” or 
any other of its Characteristic Features. 

Call and examine or send for prospectus. 
HOME OFFICE 658 Broadway, 
(Cor. BOND S8T.), NEW YORK. 








THIRTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


AMERICAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO. 


OFFICE, 482 AND 484 WEST MADISON STREET. 
ORGANIZED A. D. 1859. 





URGE CAPITAL: PALO OP. 6oc ons... -- Ricesccscdeccevtscssbes $200,000 00 
CASH SURPLUS OVER CAPITAL... - 788,681 76 
INSTALL UENT NOTES............... o .. 1,924,138 61 

WORSE SORT Lat, DOGG. <5 5. 50.0. ccccccccctscs aces Saeed $2,912,820 37 
Liabilities, including Losses Adjusted and not Due..... $81,374 97 


= No Losses Due and Unpaid. 


H. Z. CULVER, 
M. A. HOYNE, 


NICHOLAS KRANSZ, 





Hon. H. N. HIBBARD, Vice-President, 
CHARLES L, CURRIER, Secretary, 


DIRECTORS 8 
Hon. H. N. HIBBARD, 
How. J. M. BAILEY, 


CHAS. L. CURRIER, 
WM. H. OVINGTON 


D. A. KNOWLTON, Jn., Hon. WM. H. BRADLEY, LOYAL L. MUNN, 


R, B. CORRIER. 


OFFICERS: 
H. Z. CULVER, President. 
M. A, HOYN®, Treasurer, 
R, B, CURRIER, General Agent 
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CRUMB’S IMPROVED HARD-RUBBER 
POCKET INHALER! 


For all Oncazrhel oan Throat Af- 


from the membranes of Head an 
Throat certainly curing Catarrh, Head- 
ache, Bronchitis, Clergymen’s Sore 
Throat, Loss of Voice, Asthmatical 
Affections, and Foul Breath. Easily 
managed. § y druggists or mailed 
you = inhalant for3 months on re- 
ceipt of $2.00. 


R. W. R. CRUMB, Agt. 
Unndwte 1873.) All letters soliciting advice on 
HRONIC ~~ Dunas © should enclose pon 4 ree 


W. R. CRUMB, 
Lobes 87. 









The Patent Spiral Vest and Pants Buckle. 





This convenient little article does os away with the 
uncomfortable old-style tight band around th= body. 
It supports it, but does net impede respiration, and 
can be attached to any garmentin five minutes, with- 
out sewing or any manipulation. For ease and com- 
fort it excels anything everinvented. Sample mailed 
= receipt of —. euse mention THE INDEPEND- 
NT. 3 
Inventor and Manufacturer of Patented Novelties 
575 Broadway, New York. 
Agents Wanted. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have bad so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. The 
cover has “THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (ihe usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


K.S&Coss. 
IMPROVED 
MUSIC 


é& 
PAPER FILE. 








PLBIATA’ GIINFAVd 














be 


THEINDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1876. 


PERSONS desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with Toe INDEPEND- 
ENT, on receipt of the sum named zn ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for Tue 
INDEPENDENT 

[hese periodicals will be sent from the 
offices ot the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 











, Reg. Price, 
Agriculturist....ssccccccsssorseee$l 30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Weekly).... 8 60 400 
Atlantic Movthly.......ce.es002- 3 60 400 
Christian at Work......ccscccses 3 00 3 00 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 3 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly 360 4 0¢ 
Harper’s Magazin€......se.ss.e0. 3 60 40 
Harper’s Weekly ..essecs. ses000- 3 60 4 0€ 
Harper’s Bazar..scscsccccccssess» 360 £00 
Home Journal.......s.sccseseeee 260 83:06 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steer 

engraving ‘‘The Rustic 

WHEE” )uncccccvccccccescece 1 10 
Ladies’ Journal ........seeeecees 3 60 
Lippincott’s Magazine........... 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 
Popular Science Monthly........, 
St. Nicholas Magazine........... 
Scribner’s Monthbiy..... seccsese 
Sunday Magazine........cssecess 
The Galati. 2. ddésbcce sccccces 
The Nation (pew subs.).........0. 
e Nursery, (new subs.)........ 

The Mustrated Christian Weekly.. 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs. ) 
International Review (new subs. ). 
Turf, Field, and Farm............ 
Forest and Stream. ..........0.006 
Eclectic Magazive...........6.... 
Waverley Magazine.............. 4 50 
N. Y. Semi-Weekly vost.......... 2 60 


(#~ POSTMASTERS and others desir. 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
information oy applying to us. 


ecm dibine ith eae 
SSSIZSRRxeass|eszssss 
60 CR OR OF OT OT CD ADH ONE DOP OOOTH COR 
SSSSSSSSSESASSESZESES 





| THE INDEPENDENT 
For 1876, 
POSTAGE FREE! 


will continue to furnish more good articles, 
from eminent men and women, than any 
weekly newspaper in the country ; and its nu- 
merous and able editorial departments will be 
maintained and strengthened as occasion may 
demand. 

The paper has been so long established that 
it has won to itself not only a large and stable 
constituency of readers, but an exceptionally 
brilliant staff of editorial writers and other 
contributors. 

Every number of THE INDEPENDENT has 
something in it for every member of a house- 
hold, 

First of all, it is a religious journal, and aims 
to chronicle and discuss the various questions 
pertaining to personal and ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity in an intelligent and helpful way. 

Its less distinctively religious columns yet 
try to unite the highest literary merit with the 
soundest political and social morality. Its 
various departments discuss every week the 
new books of the day, the current literary 
news, the latest discoveries ir science, the 
most prominent art topics, educational matters 
of interest, agricultural aflairs, and the com- 
mercial outlook. Its Sunday-school depart- 
ment, its column of the latest results of bibli- 
val research, and its record of clerical changes 
are of great value to the minister and the 
household. Then, too, the children like to 
read its juvenile stories. 

Its market reports have for years been the 
leading authority for the great majority of 
merchants in the interior cities and towns and 
have been largely copied into other journals, 


PREMIUMS! 
POSTACE FREE! 


MOODY AND SANKEY’S HYMN 
AND TUNE BOOK, 


“Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs.” 


We propose for a limited period to present a 
copy of Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs,” postpaid,to every new or old sub- 
scriber (not in arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT 
who shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received and shall send off 
the books promptly and in order, as thus entered. 
The books wil] be delivered to city subscribers at our 
Office, and also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churches, lecture-rooms, fami- 
lies, and private individuals can now have this new 
revival hymn and tune book as a gratuity on subscrib- 
ing for or renewing their subscription to THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any other 
premium must designate specially what they want 
otherwise none will be sent 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 


Size 26 by 36 Inches. 


This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIH 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz,, Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Blair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
ot the War for the Union, are now living, and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ” 
of those nobie patriots is becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 16,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 


1 Subscriber, ae ear, in advance, lene ed free, 





Reneuel of an Old eet tee for 3) years, in 
e, PD 


POSTACE FREE! 


AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


Size 24 by 38% Inches. 


This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Hitchie 
from Hick’s eautiful oll painting, presents good- 
sized and finely: t ‘ik: of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 


IRVING, merare. eee LONGFELLOW, MISS 
Gmowece. 7 








RS. 8.60 Mrs. SOUTHWORTH, 

MITCUELL: WILLIS, HOLMES, RENNEDS: Mae Mone 
B, ARY, PRENTICE, G. W. KBN- 

DALL, MORRIS, PO , HA RNE, 


HITTIER, BOKER, BAYARD TAYLOR, 
S8AXE, STODDARD. AMELIA WELBY, G. 

a E, 2, z 7 + GALLA- 
We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 
miums ever offered by any periodical for one suo- 
scriber. We have already given away more than 
14,000 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre- 





miums, and sh®il continue to present them to sub- 





seribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 
terms: 
1 Subscriber. one year, in advance, postage 

the above Engraving... 83 25 
A renewal of an Old ae tees for two 


Felts, St gavense, pee tag 


' 


POSTACE FREE! 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


The new and magnificent Steel Engraving of Charles 
Sumner by the great artist, Ritchie, is completed one 
seady for oan Our subscribers and friends 
Benes sapere that they can have this 
= id work of art sending us the name of one 
= subscriber, with $3. 50, or by renewing their sub- 
ns the tions for one year (if not in arrears) and sendin 
us + e same amount, or for a two-years’ renewal an 
0 in advance, or for two new subscribers and 
90 in advance. This new and perfect engravi 
alone (without THE INDEPENDENT) is well wort 
fr ‘5 to $10, as similar engravings usually sel! at 
the print stores. 





GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


Mr. Ritchie nas onmenes for us accurate and 
beautiful Steel En ~te f President Grant and 
Vice-President Wilson. e bg | send both of these 
fine works of art to s ——? or THE INDEPEND- 
ENT on the following term: 

1 Subscriber, one year in advance, postage 
free, including both of the } the above Engravings..83.00 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 


Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


We have beautiful Steel Engravin: cen (from a plate 
made by Mr. Ritchie) of the famous Secretary of 
Mr. Lincoln's Cabinet— Edwin M. Stanton. The work 
sap accurate likeness of a of the most conspicu- 
ous characters of our late Rebellion and is becoming 
more and more valuable. We will present it to sub- 
—— for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 


"Bubecriber. one year, in advance, — 
t free, including the above Engraving, ...........83 00 





CARPENTER’S BOOK, 


SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE ome WITH 
ABRAHAM LINCOL 
This book is a faithful and graphic Feesetaue of the 
scenes, events, and conversations which transpired 
within the cognizance of its author, while residing at 
the White House, engaged on his famous inting 
“The Emancipation clamation.” We will present 
this book to su —e for TEE INDEPENDENT on 
the following term 
1 Subscriber, one * year, in agence, postage 
free, including the above book.........+.0++0+- $3.50 


‘6 PROVIDENCE”? WRINGER. 


e havea contract with the manufacturers of the 
bs Prousasean Wringer,” by which we offer their very 
best “‘Cog-Wheel Machine” (cash price $8) to any 
person who will send us the names of three NEW 
subscribers, with the money. $3.00 AA, (8.00 = 
all), in advance; or who will renew their 0 sub- 
—- for three e years in advance anit ay us 
S99. The Se Goneceee at our 


Special Notice.—Subscribers for THE Fan 
ENT are particularly requested not to pay mone 


receive the Premium and our regular of 
ceive ue fac r- —_ signature of the Publisher, 
teeing the sending 0: e r. 
HENRY 0. BOWEN, 


Publisher “ The Independent,” 
P.-O0. Box 2787, New York City 
WESTERN OFFICE: 159 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 
WILLIAM L. HEATON, Manager. 


The Judependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances a be made in Money Orders. Bank 
Checks. or Drafts. if puee. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
hate Cee against losses bv mail, and aii Post- 





matinee: —— biiged to register letters whenever re- 

uested to 

33 Nambers, in adyance (postage, free).......83.00. 
“ “ “ 1-33. 
after H mos., by 3.50. 
re nom “ re 4 


2 
port onpesatinns 10 cents per week. 
are forwarded until an explicit orderis 
scauived by the Publisher for their discontinuance, 
pa a arpa of all arrearages is made as re- 
a by la 
No names entered - the subscription books without 
the money in advan 
SUBSCXIB BERS & are * particularly reauested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the oneuing. Se with or without 
further reminder from this offi 
THB RECEIPT of the paper 4 is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 


Be cont By LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet stree 
are ‘Our Agents in Londen to receive subscriptions 
and a 


BE Y C. BOWEN, 
©, Publisher, and Pro rieter. 
P.O. Box x 2787. New York City 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1.—Anv person who takes a jabes 0 nonce regularly frum the 


post-office—whether directed is name or arother’s 
< Meet ne - subscribed or not—is responsible 
‘or the payme’ 

ont person orders per discontinued, he 


fice or not 

oR The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from tbe post-office, or 
removing and leaving them uncalled for, is ma 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION, 
(14 Ly to the inch, m0 lines to the column.) 














T paseo eee 

FOO. ccccccccccccsceccs MEd 1 HERO. obecceiccccaeds 

4times (one n =e. RE 4 umes (on6 month * Bde, 

| hw 1B pasee mon } se, 

2% “ (six 60.126 “* 

62 “ (twelve “ 0c.152 * a “ = 
ILLUSTRA’ ADVERTISEMENT». 


te 

+e. 
ee . ddc. 

“(twelve * EP PIET 

PUBLISHER’s NOTICES... 5; ONE DouLan Pan ‘AGATB 


LINE, EACH 

FINANCIAL NOTICES, ae DOLLABSPER AGATE LINE 

RELIGIOUS ———_ CENTS A LINE, 
AND DEATHS. not exceeding four hoon 


enty-five i= = | a line. 
#1, over that advertising must be madein advance 
HENRY C, peracid 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR. 













Address all letters to 
P. O. Box 2787, New York City, 
WESTERN OFFICE: 159 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
WILLIAM L. HEATON, Manager. 








ADVERTISE. 


VALUE OF PRINTER’S INK. 


THOSE merchants and other business 
men who want to sail smoothly should 
use a little printer’s ink. It is the best spe- 
cific we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this popular remedy to 
‘*keep things moving.” Five hundred 
or a thousand dollars paid out in ju-- 
dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 


a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 


do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. 


The following will shuw what is thought 


= THE INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
lum: 


WESTERN one OF THE LORING & es 
ORGAN Co., Toledo, O:, April 20; 187 
w. 5, HEATON, Esq@., Manager, lll Monree Bureet 
Dear Sir :—Experience in advertising extensivel +a 
religious and political newspapers has proved 
INDEPENDENT to be the most valuable to us, and = 
shall continue to use its columns for advertising our 
Palace Organs. somes ar uly 
RING e BLAKE ORGAN CO. 
WHITNEY & ce RRIER, Managers Western Office 





HENRY C. BOWEN, Ese: 
Dear Sir :—In November I commenced advertising 
(in the Christian Union, Weekly Tribune, Graphic 
‘ooklym. Eagle, and INDEPENDENT) my water-sroo? 
preparation, “ Caoutchoncin,” and resolved that, if 
my returns from the advertisements were remunera- 
are, I would increase my consumption of printers’ 
k by advertising Stickwell & Co.’s Mucilage and 
Stammoza'e Chemical Writing Fluid. 
Sufficient time has elapsed to enable me to forma 
correct ——_ of the value of the above-named 
as advertising media for specialties having 
intrinsic value. I have derived more benefit from the 
advertisement in THE INDEPENDENT than from the 
combined gg of all the other above- 


named papers. 
8. 8. St APVORD, Chemist 
218 Pearl Street, N. ¥ 


W. L. HEATON, Esq., Gen'l Western Adv’g Ag’t for 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—The letters 1 received from my adver- 
tisement in THE INDEPENDENT in regard to the In- 
tallible Fire Kindlers have avery, ed (20) twenty a day 
for the past (6) six months. e Only paper I con- 
tinued a advertisement in 4 the Summer 
months. It is doubtless one of the many best adver- 
tising mediums. Very truly yours, R.P. SMITH, 

Nov. 23d, 1874.  P.-O. Box 657, New Albany, Ind. 





— P. FISK, Esq.. Western Manager New York 
NDEPENDENT: 

an Sir :--After trying your paper for a year, we 
desire to say that we consider our returns from it the 
lar.est for the amount expended of any of our ad- 
vertisements, and we are advertising in over forty 
different periodicals. 

SALMON, Sec’ 


c.B 
Eclipse W indmill Co,, Beloit, Wis. 





LA PorTE, IND., June 27th, 1874 
MR. HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher * THE INDEPENDENT”: 
Dear Sir:—I am hearing from the advertisement 
from all over the country. It is comnens. It has al- 
ready twice paid for itself. Hangout ul COLLINS, 


Prop’r “ Dr. S. B. Collins’s fk, Antidote.’ 





YPSILANTI, MICH., April 25, 1874. 
Dear Sir :—We have had a large number of commu- 
nications referring to having noticed the advertise- 
ment, and we are well satisfied. 


Yours very truly, A. G. 8 R, 
Sec’y Beach Gareme Co. 





NEW YORK, May 2ist, 1873. 
MR. HENRY C. BOW 


EN. 
Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir :—In answer to inquiries made in reference 
to our advertisement in your paper, we mon eater 
He ES sort that we receive more ronree from T IN- 
NT than ALL THE PAPERS COMBINED 
in a we advertise, now numbering nearly four 
hundred. It is needless to say that we consider it one 
of the best mediums in the aes ag 
FOSTER, 


ours truly, 
Manager is Victor” 8S. M. Co 





HENRY C. BOWEN, EsqQ., New York: 

Dear Sir :—I am well pleased with THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. So far it has been the best religious weekly that 
: bee used in all my advertising experience in plac- 

Painless Cure of the Opium and Morphine 
Habit efore the public. 
Yours truly, F. E. MARSH. 
ae Mich. 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


THE NATIONAL LIFE INS. CO.. of Washing- 
tate that out of 100 best religious 
oa } pers, selected and advertised in 
liberally at the time of the formation of the 
Company, THE INDEPENDENT led the list in re- 
sponses. Often 60 letters out of every 1@ referred 

to THE INDEPENDENT. 

WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS CO. say: “THE 
INDEPENDENT has done us the most good hitherto 
of any religious paper we have ever patronized. 

AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO.: “When 

first commenced advertising in THE INDE- 
PENDENT it seemed as if two = ot every three 
men who called at our office to buy paint had 

INDEPENDENTS in sear hands or pockets or said 


they took the pa Our extensive sales date 
from the time 0 oar first advertising in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT.” 


FINANCIAL, 2 prominent Banker, who advertises 
x the New York daily papers, decided to tr 
E INDEPENDENT. On calling at the Office t to 
ay the bill, he stated that ‘THE INDEPENDENT 
faa done him more good than all the rest put 
together.’ 

NORTH oe MUTUAL LIFE INS. 
CO.: “We have found THE INDEPENDENT the 
very best  ) for insurance advertising in New 
York City 


oO. 7.5 Davis dane Commissioner, U. P. : R.) 
THE LNDEPENDENT has been to me the 

pow bey valuable of ‘all the religious press.” 
B. 5-8 PL. ~. SOR (Seedsmen): “The results 
in THE Bhp perme ad nave sur. 
ns. e@ es. 





prised, ua it now one ~ our best mediums.” 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., Cleve- 
land, Oho, state that, uiter inserting a full-page 
advertisement, with illu strated matte r,in nearly 
New Yc York. 


THE e 
of applications for agencies and the Sitection. 
ealized 


ment r the most business. They state that 
‘'HE INDEPENDENT has proved the best paying of 
the entire ret e883. 

J.C. TILTON, of Fumberab. Pe. me the larg- 


est advertisers in untry, says: ‘ My adver- 
tisement in THE INDEPENDENT bas paid me better 
in proportion to cost than any other paper.’ 
ST. Loum ,MGFoAL LIFE INS. CO, & 
Louis, M ustrated advertisement in 
THE TNDEPEND: 3 aid us more good than aay 
paper we ever patronized, 





22 ; 
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Weekly Market Review, 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT.” 


GROCERS’ MAREET. 


COFFEES.—The market for cargoes of Rio is en- 
tirely nominal and sales can only be effected ata con- 
cession, while the distributive trade is very light. 
The Rio telegram shows increasing a ts, and 
there is every indication of lower prices. Mild Cof- 
fees are in brisk distributive demand. Maracaibos.— 
Late arrivals are improving in quality, but are not up 
to the average of former years. Old Government 
Javas.—There is some disposition showa by local 
operators to still further depress prices, and the re- 
sults of the Padang sale are anxiously looked for. 





TEAS.—The regular jobbing market is quiet and 
rices still continue in buyers’ favor. small offer- 
ng of goods by auction on Thursday, the 20th, 
realized fair prices. The Greens were fine oo 


market there was very much excited. As this class 
of Teas are selling at lower prices than were ever 
before known, it is probable that a reaction will soon 
take p/ace and that the market will advance. 


SUGARS.—During the first part of the week Re- 
fined Sugurs advanced and continued in good active 
demand for all grades. Sincethen the demand from 
the interior has fallen off somewhat and prices are 
rather in buyers’ favor. The export demand for 
Hard Sugar is very dull. Low gold premium and 
high rates of freight are against the exporter. Raw 
Sugars have less«ned somewhat in demand for re- 
finers’ uses; but prices are firm. 


MOLASSES.—We have nothing néw to report in 
Louisiana Molasses. The demand is fair and prices 
continue about steady. Grocery grades of foregn 
are quiet and tinchanged. Sugar-house Molasses is 
in good active demand, es;ecially for export, and 
prices are strong and higher. 

SYRUPS.—During the entire week all grades of 
Syrup continue in good active demand and prices are 
decidedly in the seller’s favor and every indication 
tends to higher prices. 

RICE.—Both Louisiana and Carolina continue in 
good demand, the market closing firm at about steady 
prices. 

FRUOIT.—The market for Foreign Dried wears even 
more than its usual midsummer quiet aspect and 
peeeey are very irregular. For the rest trade is very 
slow. 

FISH.—Mackerel continue fairly active. Dry Cod 
are wanted, but the supply is about exhausted and 
the receipts are limited. There is som? inquiry for 
choice grades of Barrel Herring. Box Herring con- 
tinue quiet. 

SALT.—There har been a fair demand for Liver- 
pool Fine from A pe consumers. There is no 
change to note in bulk 





GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS.— Flour and and Meal.—The past week 
has been an extremely unsatisfactory one. The in- 
tense warm weather has intimidated buyers, and, as 
a rule, factors have had to make liberal concessions. 
We note much irrege ularity in the sales, especially of 
Winter-ground e export demand has been ex- 
tremely limited and unsatisfactory. Almost all 

rades have declined and the business done has 

een of a forced character. Rye Flour has been 
freely offered, and with a good demand prices ruled 
steady until near the close, when they declined. 
Bales of 2,200 bbls. Corn Meal has been effered quite 
freely, and with a moderate demand for tropical 
markets and the British Provinces prices are lower. 
Sales of 4,200 bbls. 

COTTON.—The demand since our last for“ spot” 
has been moderate at a decline of one-sixteenth of a 
cent.the market closing dull but firm. The sales 
comprise 3,648 bales, of which 1,453 were taken for ex- 
port, 1,469 tor spinning, and 726 on speculation. The 
market for future delivery has been moderately 
active at an advance of 1-32@1-16 of a cont, closing 
quiet butfirm. The sales aggregate 45,500 bales. 

PROVISIONS.—The market for leading Hog pro- 
ducts opened with a show of strength, on favorable 
Western dispatches and an increased export trade in 
Lard, prices generally advancing. But the buoyancy 
proved transitory ; and, with depressing reports from 
the packing centers and a cessation of the export 
demand, a reaction ensued, the market closing lower 
than at tue date of our last for both Mess Pork and 
Lard. The chief element of depression appears to be 
the increased summer packing at the West, both in 
number and weight of Hogs, notwithstanding the ex- 
treme high temperature. The other departments 
have been extremely dull, with prices irreguiar. 

BUILDING MATERIALS. — Bricks.— We ees 
Pale, per M., $2 rent n Hara as. Le $4@4.75; 
Haverstraw Bay, $4.5 LC eons 

10, Dark,#1l, Red $i: “Philadelphia, $23@ $27 : —: 
more, @3s. Yard prices, de very included, $2 
higher on ‘ordinary and $5@6 on Fronts. Cement. — 


an 
@$4; Keene, $7.75@8 for Coarse and’ $11.73@$12 ied 
Fine; Martin’s, $7@7.25 for Coarse and $11@ #11.25 for 
nrg La Forge, Portland, $4.10.24. 25; and Lime of 
Teil, $2.852@3. Glass.—For French Window oo there 
has been an excessively dull market and few new 
features shown. Quotations remain at 60 and 20 @ 60 
and 25 per cent. discount. American is also slow 
and uncertain, and, though a few old contracts cause 
fair deliveries, fresh orders are not very plenty. 
Values are nominally unchanged. English Sheet and 
Polished Plate moderately active. but the position 
under ffir control and steady. Hardware.—No very 
decided changes have been announced since our last. 
Strap and T hinges are not so firm. As low as 65per 
cent. discount has been accepted. Shovels and Scoops 
are now in many instances quoted at 20@25 per cent. 
discount, which is a reduction of 5 percent. On En- 
glish Pocket Cutlery prices have fall len off somewhat, 
and Foreign Padlocks are also *own about 19 per 
cent. Jowett’s Files have are been qumes at $4.50 
to % gold. Lath.—Just now $1.50 per is asked, 
though iy A in the week $1.45 was ed. Dealers’ 
stocks are light. but they will buy only from hand to 
mouth. Lime.—On prices about former figures may 
be continued and called nominally steady. We quote 
nominally as follows: Rockland, §5c. per bbl. for 
Common and $1.25 for Finishing ; North River. 6x@We. 
er bbl. for Common and $1@$1 25 for me Lum- 
er.—White Pine.—We quote at $18@$19 # M. for 
shippers, 10-inch and upward; $15@$17 do. for do. 10 
and 12-inch; and $15.0@$15 ? Box, 8 and 12-inch. 
Building Timber, $30@$35. ow ine.—We quote 
random cargoes at $18@$20 # M.; ordered rgoes. 
$21@$25 do.; Green Flooring Boards, $23@24 do.; and 
Dry do. do., $25@26; Step Plank, as Step Plank, at $25 
$26 per M. Cargoes at the South $14@$16 # M: Hard- 
woods. ash uote: Wholesale value, by carload, at 
about $7% ® M. for the finest Walnut; $35@$:0 
do. for an oh do.: $4@340 do. for Ash; $38@$40 
do. for White Wood; $35@$38 for Oak; $55@$65 for 
Cherry ; $50.@%65 for Butternut; and $35@$40 for Hick- 
ory. 
WOOL—The auction sales of Flannels and Blan- 
kets during the week have had a depressing effect on 
the Wool market, but prices are firm. 


HIDES. The demandis very light, but prices are 
quite firm. Leather.—There is a fair demand for 
Hemlock Sole and prices are firm, 

CATTLE MARKET.—The market for Beef Cattle 
has been dull during the week and prices have ruled 
irregular. At the closea weak feeling was notice- 
able. 8%@10% cents # ib. were the extremes for 
ordinary to extra Steers, to dress 55@57 ths. to the 

ross cwt. The recsipts of Milch Cows were iight; 

ut the supply was sufficient to satisfy all] demands. 
The quotations ranged from $40 to $70, Calf included. 
‘There was little or no inquiry for Calves and prices 
favored buyers. Grass-fed were quoted 3% cts. and 
Veals 4%@i%. Under an exceedingly light inquiry 
rices of Limbs declined. sales hdving been made at 

4@i cents. Sheep were rather scarce; but trade 
was slow. Common to prime sold at 44@54%. Dressed 
Hogs were quiet, but prices remained stead he 
receipts for the week were 9,231 Beef Cattle. 92 Milch 
Cows, 3,526 Calves, 31,077 Sheep, and 20,417 Hogs. 

METALS.—The market for all kinds is quiet, with 
little business being done. ’ 


OILS are quiet and prices steady. 
pose STORES are in very light demand. 
AL.—The Combination has issued circulars for 
‘aoraties of Anthracite during August, and the 
prices show an advance of 15 cents per ton over those 
current this month. The Lehigh Valley and Penn- 
#ylvania Railroads, two companies outside the influ- 
ence of the Combination, have been bringinz supplies 





to thie city at prices considerably below the pro- 
ramme rates of the combined companies. he 
emand continues light and no important increase 
is looked for until after September Ist. There con- 
tinues a fair peony | —s it Bituminous and 
prices are well su Remy are for 
Liv 001 House aang sh aMolt TazerPoos Gas 4 
$10@11; Newcastle do., Caking, Scotch 
nel, $5@7; do. Steam, #4. 50@ 5. eH A $4. Sie. 
currency; Pennsylvania, Westmoreland. and West 
Virginia Gas, $6.25; 25; eo Broadrop, — Clear- 
field, $5@5.25 and e *5@6 by the —* 
GUNNY CLOTH. idles owe quiet, with price 
nominal]. For Domestic Bagging there isa little Better 
demand, the transactions embracing some 1,400@1,500 
rolls, at 2K@l2% cents. 


HAY.—The market continues dull for all kinds, and 
with continued liberal receipts of new crop prices 
are regular. ann quotations are for North River 


ce 
in on | Lh ‘or Straw. Large quantities of new 
crop continue to arrive daily, and, with a heavy 
scock in store, prices are entirely nominal. We 
y rnty Long Bye, 80@9c.; Short do., 60@65c.; and Oat, 
- cash 





PRODUCE MARKET. 


ASHES.—Pots have “had sal salesat 4¥c. Pearls are 
quiet and pec ges on We —? : 
Pots, first sorts, per 1 Sevancaweneuseesns 4X 
Pearls, first sorts, per — ais ere nines pede oes 6%@-— 
BEESWAX.—Demand moderate, witha fair supply, 
prices slightly favoring the buyer. We quote: 
We ‘stern, OPO aris hy abbeccnn ening a @ oe 
33 @ 33 





BUTTER. —Receipts for the week, 15, 853 aiiiiaae | 
The natural result of such long-continued hot 
weather has been to reduce the quality of the Butter 

made. Receipts of State have been very moderate, 
but the demand has not been Jarge. Creamery pails 
have held quality better than Dairy and have hada 
steadily strong p sition. Welsh tubs have sold 
fairly and show a sma!l improvement. Firkins of 
fair quality move slowly, but there is a demand for 
more strictly fine June than is arriving. Western, 
as to quality and condition, has been rather worse 
than State. Shippers to England and Germany have 
bought moderately. Near-by Southern and Eastern 
cities have called fora fair quantity. The local de- 
mand bas been moderate and we have shipped sev- 
eral considerable lots to Nova Scotia to supply the 
fishing fleet. We quote: 

State, | Dairy, pails, select invoices, . 
State. Dairy, pails, p mS 5 ea 
State, Dairy. pails, thir to ‘good... 
State. Dairy, pails. poor to fair.. 
State, Creamery, select invoices, ,. 
State. ‘Creamery, good to prime,.... 
State, Sweet Cream, pails, choice 
State, Sweet Cream, ‘pails, good to prime. 
State, Sweet Cream; pails, “sah * good., 
Stat. firkins, choice yellow.. 
State, firkins, good to prime... me 
State. firkins, fair to good., 

State, halt-tirkin tubs, select invoices. 
State. half-firkin tubs, prime.....,.... 
State. half-firkin tubs, fair to good.. 
State, Welsh tubs, select invoices. . 
State, Welsh tubs, good to prime, 
State, Welsh tuuvs, fair to good...... 
State, tubs, poor white and mixed, 
Western, Creamery, prime,...... 
Western, Creamery, fair vo ROOM... 
Western, firkins, prime yellow.. 
Western. firkins, fair to good... 
Western, firkins, poor to fair...... 
Western, Dairy, tubs, select invoices........ 
Western, Dairy, tubs, good to + gghggbaiaies 
Western, Dairy, tubs, fair to good.. 
Western, Dairy. tubs, poor to fair....... 
Western, Factory, tubs, select invoices, 
Western, Factory, tubs, good to prime. 
Western, Factory, tubs, fair to good.... ..... 
Western, Factory, tubs, poor to fair......... 


CHEESE.—Receipts for the week. 93,514 nackewen: 
The market has continued unsettled and declining all 
theweek. The supply of freight-room has been small 
and shippers have had adverse private and public 
cable advices from England. We qucte: 

State, Factory, fine to Teberaotosassonens SAR. 9 @9% 
State, Factory, » good to prime .. 4 


























State, Factory, : Skimmed.... sou 
State, Farm Dairy, fancy.. = 
State, Farm Dairy, good ‘to prime. 

State, Farm Dairy, fair to good.. 
State, Farm Dairy. poor to fair., 
Western Factory, Cheddar, choice 
Western Factory, choice. 


e SREERES 2 3 8 @ 
EGGS. —Receipts for the week, 6,535 packages. 
During the past three days the arrivals have not 
averaged for bple. 0 dar... ry © quote : 
Jersey, single b per 
State and ee 
) pewein rime... 





OABATIOR «2 600 o0c0sccccceesees 18 @ 183% 

DRIED FRUITS.—There are now but few lots ot 
Apples offering within the range of our quotations; 
but the demand seems to be very. light. Transac- 
tions are confined to smalliots. Peaches are entire- 
ly nominal. Cherries are somewhat freely offered 
from the South, but there is little demand for them 
here as yet. Plums are nominal. Raspberries are 
firm and unchanged. We quote: 
















Apples. State, 1875, Slicea, prime -8 @sy% 

State, 1875, Sliced, good 7¥@ 8 

m State, 1875, Quarters... TX@ 84 

Si N.C., 1875, Sliced, cho 8 @ 8% 

» Southern, 1875, Sliced, g00d.. 7 @8~ 
Peaches, 1875, Reeled. fancy. Shes 12 @13 
1875, Ga., Peelea, ‘pri 1 a@i2 
sat 1875, Ga., Peeled, Bee ¥9 @10 
“ 1875, Ga., “apgpes: poor...... +S @ 
Cherries. 1875. prime... ... 13 @lb 


Plums, 1875, State, per 
1875. ‘go ey per :) 
Raspberries, 1875. 

FRUIT Apples, es extremely enty “and pod e 
declined ial y. We notice a few Manniizg’s Eliza- 
beth Pears this merning which are held at &5. (OQE3.5" 
per crate. Sugar Pears are dull even when ripe and 
well grown. Inferiorand unripe lots are plenty and 
the police go forthem. Peaches show in some quan- 
tity. There is a good call for fairly-grown lots of a 
desirable quality; but small, unripe fruit is very dull. 
Raspberries are running out. Prime lots sell fairly 
to-day. Blaekberries efter selling low early inthe 
week, are now doing decidedly better. Whortleber- 
ries are very plenty and decidedly lower. Currants 
vary greatly in quality. Most of the Delaware and 
Maryiand lots are in poor order and sell at our inside 
quotations; but prime Jersey lots are in good request 
and pretty firm. Southern Nutmeg elons, if in 
good condition, sell at $2.00@$3.50; but the poliee are 
ae many lots either too ripe or too green. A few 
good lots from Jersey sold at $2.50@$3.. Watermel- 
ons are plenty and not very active, The lots by the 
Norfolk steamers are small and compare unfavor- 
ably with those from Georgia. We see no furth r 
arrivals of Southern Grapes. Fresh receipts of Cal- 
ifornia Plums and Pears are expected, but none are 
= — market at present. 

pple: 
Sweet Bough, per  . 
Sour Boug 





— n, per bbi...... 


Fancy, per crate 2: 
Sugar, per bbl.. 3 00 
Peaches: 
extra, per crate ......... i 400 
‘air. per crate........ 2 2 
Blackberries: ee 
Vilson. per quar®...... ow 
Raspberries: 
Red Antwerp, per 3 to quart sR 
Other Red, per 3 to quart box.. 
Whortleberries: 
Per bush . 
Per guart ae 
Currants 
Red, smail, per Ib.. 
Cherry, per lb 
Nutmeg Melons: 
Jersey, per bbl....... oe 
1 










Georgia and Florida, er 100. 
North Carolina and va. per 100. 
= House hf ng eh < etc. 

rapes are in light supply and firm. 
Goss, Black Hamburg, per ID......-000000. 75H 1 00 


Peanuts are decidedly slow of sale. 
Peanuts, Va., fANCY.......c0ccecccecsevererecee L 10@ 1 75 





Peanuts, Virginia, prime, per bush .........1 ie 3 4 
Peanuts, Wilmington. per bush.....--....- - 1 59@ 
Peanuts, Tennessee, Red, per bush.......... 90@ i oS 
POTATOES.—The receipts from Norfolk have 
nearly ceased. Jersey Potatoes are generally run- 
ning inferior,as compared with those from Long 
Island. They are generally scaly on the surface, 
while the Long Island lots are smooth and hand- 
some. quote: 
Maryland oat Virginia, per bbl.............. 3 00@ 3 530 
Long Island and Jersey, new, per bbl. . 2 H@ 3 2 
New Jersey, new, per DDI...........2ceeeseeee 2 00@ 2 75 
POULTRY.—Live Poultry.—Chickens have been 
plenty. ‘We quote them lower. The Fowls arriving 
are mostly from Pemnsyivania. There is a fair de- 
mand for them and they rule steady. Turkeys are 
oe changed. Ducks sell moderately well. We 


qu 
eed Chickens, Delaware and Jersey, # b... 21@ 22 
spring Chickens, Western, # b............06. —@ 20 


siisrasn Mie, 2B 
NO toa’ 
acc acca hee iD 








Turkeys, Western, # Bs > B@ 15 
Ducks, Jersey,, per pair.. -- 50@1 00 
Ducks, Western. per pair. ccccccccoces, OD OO 


Geese. Jersey, per pair..............05..0. 0s.2 00@2 50 
Geese, Western, per pair .........6. «eee. eel Wal 15 


Dressed Poultry.—Philadelphia Dry-picked Poul- 
try has been in rather light supply and has ruled 
steady. We quote 
Dry-picked Fowls, good to prime,.... 





Dry-picked Fowls, fair to aod...» 17@ 
Scalded Fowls, good to me ° . wba lv 
Scalded Fowls, fair to god... er b@ 5 
24 
: 22 
TO. cccccsesce ‘ 16@ 17 
Turkeys air to st Adc pte Mees l@ 1b 











PRICES CURRENT. 








Cotton, 

Upland. N.Or'’s. and, 2 arts. 
Ordinary.. 4-1fa 8 4-16) 6 
OQood Ord’y 9 10-!6a 9 12-16) ‘Midl’g Paik 1 ileal 
Low Midi’g10 12-16at1 jFair...... +. 13 15-16al4 ar 


Middling ..11 1l-1sall 14-16 
Groceries and Provisions. 











SUGAR. , BEEF. 

Standard A........l0%all | Plain Mess, bbl. . 10 00a11 00 
Steam Refined A..— all'¥ | Extra Mess.......12 3 00 
Extra C White al0%|Prime Mess! tee.. 15 0,a17 00 
Coffee Osevsseeervee ID a10%¢| Packet, bbl....... 18 00a14 UO 
Yellow. +++. 34g 936° ExtlndiaMesstceld 0Ua20 00 
Brown.............. 3 a 8% PORK. 

Crusned | eservcccces™ all! Mess, Western. 20 25a— — 
Granulated. -— ally Prime, Western. Sao 
Powaered...... ..— alls(Crime Mene.......19 25820 
Powdered, bee ra..— al2«%: LARD. 

Cut Loaf. . alls Western steam, tcs. 

RIV ERSIDE “REFINERY, rime, # B....... i= all 
SUGA \City steam, ves... 11 4a— 
es -% ‘soft gr’d..11 i Ketue nea 1lgal2 
Riverside A. coarse“ ..11 |No 1, te: wee — a10X 
Riverside Extra C...... 10% Refined. cccoccee, .10¥al2 

Riverside Cal.Cream C.— |HAMS 
Riverside Cal. Golden. .— tony oe AREY soos... 13 4alsg 
Marigold Yeilow..,,... : agen es Si 





MOLASSES—UTY: :Sc¥at SHOULDERS 

N. O.. new..... Biokledevnee-- 9 -- 

Porto Rico, N. “3 2 Dry Salted......... 

English Is., N.—33 a—42 |Bacon, bey Salt’d, 10% (nl 
a—45 IF 


Muscovado. ooo 3d 
SY D Cod, ¥qtl.5 00 8525 
ox. White Drips — — a1W {Pi’kl’d Scale, 








Stagdard et ae 3 
02% — a—dd 
Steam ‘Retined. 3T am 46 
Common Sugar 
OUSE.......-—— &—22 
THAS—Duty: Free 
a— 75 
a-65 
a-65 
a-90 
a -23 
a-7 
25 a-75 
TY: Free. 
- a —23 
19 a—23 
a—22 
21 a—21%; 
4938-30 1100 hs. 
Good,.,,.—194a — 
* Faw, ....—184a —19 Turks island, 
FRUIT. bush....—— a—25 


( Raisins.layer % 113 a Lisi Ashton's Hae 950 ~— 
is .Muse’l.. “14 @16 iVerdins.......19% ga—— 
“ Londoni. “14 a i fon waded 

| Seeaiess. ““— all {_ fin —— 2260 

Ew Valencia.— a—10 (Table & Salt 


a 
In email t 8. 
—22 | 401 aac, 1% a—- 
bx: 1 li s' ic 

Sardines xs —M as |_100inabbl.... 34a— 
Maccaroni, me a—l7 SPICES. 

sh eee oe a—18 
Veqgioe™, ith =ib —— —16 

a 
CANNED | FRUIT, ETc. 
— Dy 


Peaches 3b eR 
ccccce: cece tO 8350 
Pineapple, 2% id 
# doz.. sven & 7% a2 
Tomatoes, 
doz........— 90 a110 1% 
Tomatoes, 3 DB SOAP DUTY. 30 3e FF 
doz........ 130 98155 :Castile, imported. 34alz 
2 Castile, domestic. 9 a 9% 
)Z...e0 180 0200 {Pale Family....... 6 als 
Peas,2% * doz 170 ao) 
Lima Beans, 2 


D # doz.... 
Lobster, 2B ® 











XEB..000.... 5K 








ne. ewe? 
Adam ‘tine | sup ria 
do. ordinary.13 ait 
Tall wee Bit 
UTY: 2ots, # D> 
oad Cove Canemna, fair “to 
<a 9% a-— 6 a7 





Gr OEE ae ance 0 aR me ie 
ce tk edie | a—2% |Starch.Pat.Gloss 34a— 9 
SALEBATOS. Starch. Corn..... 8 a—9 

in papers. # B 64a— 7 


Flour and Grain. 











WHEAT. 
0.1 Milwauk.118 a 125 
















Balt., Alx,. & ) “ 
Geotown>353 a3 80 No 2 Milwauk,1 09 . 12 
Ext.&Fam. \ INo -1Chicago,. nominal. 
St. Louls....-.525 a 300 Nog +105 a 109 
Ind., Ohio, ‘No.3 9 a 102 
and Mich! 500 #580 | Winter Red... 9 a130 
Amber ‘Amber Mich... 99 a 130 
Minp. extra...40) «700 aes Mich...125 a 140 
* Ne 7 e- A 1Minn....118 a 126 
555 a 933 CORN. 
Extra State...4 lv 2450 i> i Grade.... ..56 a 56% 
42 a 48 
aay: 
a 50% 
a 450 iSourhera¥ 52 
ie iour e500 i eliow.t2 a6 Da 
AL. seeeeees 260.39 & 4316 
Brandywine.. 325 9 3 40 Wacetn ccoceeds & 36 
Oat Meal... 525 @715 | a 
Wool, Hides, Furs, eigen. 
WOO... '‘HORNS—Dovty: Free 
daze ZEIGE a4 a— 3 (2 Oz.B. Aa, $00 240 
X—30 a—s ™ 1200 
or eas a—35 PURS AND SKINS—Un- 
A. Combing....—4) a—52 | dressed, ofall SINS Uo 
No. 1 Pulled....—#0 a—33 currency prices, 
Sup. Pulled..:.—32 a—34 Beaver a ce * 
Vaip. Unwasn.g.13 a—20 | “ North®?D.10 a 300 
Texas fine.....—20 a—2%4 “ Soutnern.-3 a—% 
q coarse..—18 a—20 “ Western..125 2 200 
A.Cord’s W.—28 a—33 |OtterN’thoce. 8 21000 
. 1. Washed..c25 a—% “ Western..6' aia 
yrna Unw..3)6 a—i8 |RedFoxNorth.12) a 150 
imyrna Wash.O73 a—30 n.80' a— 50 
Cai. Sp Pt. 20 g—24 “ West. W al 
unw.fine.. “ North..... 1 al 
Cat. 5.L.unW.} 99 a—2 |Mink, North’n 200 a 
ake « “Western.150 a 
Cal. 8.C. anw. 16 a—18 . North 200 210 
common.... Goat Curacoa— 5 a—— 
Cal. 8.C. unw. 12%a—16 “ Tamp., yr oo 
oupaves Deer 62}g4a— — 
HIDES—Dory: ¥ree. uan..— 53 
BOOS. Ayres Muskrat......—14 a— 





i. Blt. 00. -— 8ya—— ‘Skunk...... 10 a1 









Oronoco ......— 17 a—1ik 


Northern bik.— a— 
Bahia dry .. N 
Savanilia. ete— ll a—12 
Marac’ibos& 13 





oras...— 3 

P Cabello... Sua 5%! 3ear. brown.. 100 a 5We 
VeraCruz.....—— a— 16 |LEATHER—DoryY: Solv 
Tampico. ....—15 3. Upper, e 
CalcuttaBuffed. 8 Oak (S) Lt.#B— 28 a—3l 
Do.Kips® pee.g. 13 a—14 |Oa iddle..—— 

. <reen.....— 11 a—— ,heavy...—-—  a—— 
California drv—22 a—— crop. --— —— 











Drugs al eae o 
Alcohol....... 216 a 218 |LacDye,gold—— a—— 
LicoricePaste—20 a— 32 


Aloes. # D...— 14 a—15 

Aloessoc’tri’e—35 a—60 |Madder, Dutcn, 

cone 2ka— — ZOId.... wee Bae 8 
Annotto......—20 a—40 |Madder, French 

Argola ref.cld—254a— 31 BOId......-20— 4 5 
Arsenic vow’r.g. 3 a— 34,Manna, small 
\ssafcetida...— 12 flake........ 40 a—45 

large 


sals’m Capivi...57 — 58 Manna, 


a— 
Balsam Tolu. 165 a 175 flake........— a110 
sal. Peru.gld.—_— a 125 'Nutgalls, bl. 


er — 60 | Aleppo one - a— Ib 
sorax.renned— 11%a—12 |Oil Berg..aid 4 % a 450 
rimst’ne.roil— 3 a— 3 |OilCassia,gid %o a1 U0 


Brimst’ne.fior— 3%a—— |O Lemon.gid325 a 337 

Campnor.reft.—— a—27 on Pepperm’t, 

Card monedaisye-— lolvine 
r.A’mon’ag’ 2—— Th 

Cardamoms..— "| 132 60-66 deg. =— &— 1% 

Caster Of in b'd tco0 _ {Opium. fy.... 550 a 5 70 


EB. I. gold... Oxal_Acid#bealca - 10% 
ChamomileFi.— 49 a—45 'Paospnorus.. = 
orate Pot- Prus. Potash. .—27 
wasn. gold..-—214a—22 eksilvergid — ee 70 
CocnineaiHsed 42%a— 50 mbar Chi —55-a 17 
Coch. Mex.gd.—43 a—45 0, 2’ d, ga—— a— 6 
Copperas. Am— 1a— 1% SalAMacgid.—- — a—1l 
Cream Tar.gd.— 2950-31 Sal Soda, gold islka-— 
Cubebs,#.1..g.— 9 a— 94 Sarsa’ ee ; 











Cuteh.gold...—$— a— 4% inbd,gd....—34 a—— 
Epsom sate, — — am 255) Sarsa’illa, illa, Mex. By iihe 
amboge, g\d,—— 6 Mh lidsscee— 2 
Gum Arabic i Sins. a al 0 — 


cur .....—16 a—1i Sen 

bic, -~ Shelinc: gold.— 40 
pkd..........—16 a—50 |Sodaashsv#ced200 "2 30 
Gum Benzoin—— a—5d 2 





ya 
E.1..........—35 a—36 | Verdigris.gid.— 27 a— zs 
Gum Myrrh, Vitriol, Blue.— 8 a A, 
TYy..........— — a—33 \INDIGU—DUTY: FR 


Gum +8t.— 32 a—38 (Bengal,PDgld105 a o 15 
Gum Trag..ti.gd.55 a 


Brazil, gold. 100 a—105 |Caraccas,gold—— a—-— 
Jalap, goid...— 10xa— 11 |Guatemala,gd - ~ Ka 13 % 


Metals. 

IRON—Dorty: Bars 31@1% COPPER—DUTY: Pig und 
¥B; R.R.70c #100 B; Boil-| Bar Sc. and Sheathing 
er and Plate, lke. ¥ D;! b 
Band pope, ang id, Seroll, Am’can Ingot— a— 21 


& 
<o 
& 
a 
a] 
BS 
oe 
+5 
sl 
! 
zs 
& 
| 
Bs 


14@1 # sneneng new j 
ton; Shee t, 3c. Fs x (suits) ee a— 31 
Eng. ail. + ay ton. s Sheathing, ar 19 a— 21 
goidin bnd$iG00 a4200 Sheath’ gs ewes al a—— 
mer. Rail # ton, Pig, Eng... a — 
currency... 4000 24500 Bolts a— 





r1ts.... 28 
Pig, Knglish & T N--(ZINN —DotTy: Pix, 
Scotcn. # ton. 29504 30 00; Bars, and Blok free. 
Pig, — 20 OWa 2200; Plates and Sheets 1b@® 





Bar, Kng., Am. ——a — —;_ct. ad val. 

Bar, = ass. g. 100 00a ——|Banea, c’h. # b 

Sheet. Rus.,.# bgd.—a 12 Olds...66...—- 22 a~— 

Sheet, Singie, D. Straits, goid..— 18\4a— 184 

eo COM. ose.eee 4%¢| English, gold.— 174 a— 154 

NAILS. DUTY: at 1; Mo 1.C.ch 700 a7 2d 
Wrou neht,2% Horseshoe, Plates. 1 C.. 600 a 625 
5cents # b SPEL PER iNN)_DU cT 

Cut, “Watda # — a3 » In Pigs, Bars, and Piates 


a 9d....—— ai $150 per 100 bs. 
6da 7d... — a 3e0 Plates, = — a2 
Clincn -—— 8385 ee 775 
SHO?T— ‘pory: 2c. BD. ZINC—Dery. In Pigs,8 
D’p & Pk (c) # B Y¥a—— | $1 An #100 Ds.; Sheets 


Buck, comp. (c) 
® D..........- l0Xa— In Shoots glt.~ a- — 


Oils, Naval Stores, Etc. 
OIL—Doty: Palm 10,0live;)NAVAL STORES — Dut 
$2.59, Linseed, Flaxseed, Sp’ts Turpentine, 30cts. 
7% b to gal. 30 ct.; Sperm gal.s other kinds 20 # ct; 
ad val. 
Whale or other fish (for-!Turpen. Sft.N. 
8— 29}4a ~ 31 


eign), 20 ® cent. ad 7 Coty % 230m 





de, 20 cts.; Ref. 40cts 
Sperm. crude 131 a—— (Crude, i0to 47 
.d. 65 grav» 80....— —. im... 


distilled....—— 2—55 Retned, S.W., 
—s pgorder}~— a—li4 


Gob’x lots). 17 a—19 
Thin ob. cakes, Naptka, ref., 
ton, cur...—— 24050 (65-73 grav)..— S¥a— 9 


Sundries. 


FEATHERS—DOTY: Free. HOPS—DUTY: Sets. # 
Prime West'n— 56 a— 5s Crop = coesecceeel® a8 
FLAX—Dory: SU@N # oa eS 8 ald 


Noth Riv.?i—15 a—— |IGUN POWDER Dery: 

HEMP 3} 6 Cts H and W # ct. ad 

Manilla $25; Jute $15; — # BD 

iatan St $25; Sun and coal Becsccecesseee ——& 29) 
5 @ 








Shipping....... — —a 340 
Rus.act.¥tp 2.200 00a 210 00 
44a 4% 
) ¢t., Hem 


ct. # D 
6% aZ nary $1 e bash, of 0 Bs. 
4% ad; and Grass Seed 3 # ct 
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MATHEWS’S 
LIQUID STARCH CLOSS. 

Gives a splendid gloss and finish to all starched 
goods. makingthem WHITER AND CLEARER 
th: = wax or anything else and prevents the iron from 
sticking. 

Puc ‘up in 4-0z. bottles, price lic. Sold by Grocers 
and Druggists. 

_A. oO MATHEWS & CO. 85 Murray St., N.Y St., N.Y. 


PERFECTION IN COUKING 


accomplished by the most inexperienced by the use of 


Knickerbocker Baking Powder. 


It stands without a rival and has proven itself to be 


THE BEST BAKING POWDER 


yet offered. Itisno trouble to useit. Free from all 
objectionable ingredients and is absolutely Full 


Weight. 
WM. J. STITT & CO., 
156 Chambers Street, N. Y. 
GREAT REDUCTION. 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 
Increased Facilities to Clab Organizers 
Send for New Price-list. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COn} 

(P.-0,Box 5642.3 31 and 33 VESEY ST., New York 


—The choicest in the Lae iy pt ne 


prices— Larges! America— 
staple arcicle—phoases everybo woh oer oe e continually 
morgotns— Agents | wanted everywhere-pest i induce 
ments—don’t te time—send for circular to ROB 
ERT WELLS, “UB Vesey 8t., N. vs P.-0. Box Tas? 
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CENTENNIAL FINANCE. 


Tuat part of the letter of Governor 
Hayes which relates to the subject of 
finance will do for this centennial year, 
while it eminently becomes the President 
who is to be elected in the hundreth anni- 
versary of the nation’s independence. We 
reproduce it as follows: 

“On the currency question I have fre- 
ao Mm gerionger my Views in public, and 


I stan my record on this subject. I 
regard at the laws of the United States 


‘ relating to the payment of the public. in- 


debtedness, the legal tender notes included, 

as constituting a pledge and moral obliga- 
tion of the Government which must in good 
faith be kept. It is my conviction that the 
feeling of uncertainty inseparable from an 
irredeemable paper currency, with its 
fluctuations of value, is one of the great 
obstacles to a revival of confidence and 
business and to a return to prosperity. 

That uncertainty can be ended in but one 
way—the resumption of specie payments. 

But the longer the instability of our money 
system is permitted to continue the greater 
will be the injury inflicted upon our econom- 
ical interests and all classes of society. If 
elected, I shall approve every appropriate 
measure to accomplish the desired end and 
shall oppose any step backward.” 

This is exactly in the line of the Cincin- 
nati platform and differs from it only in 
being better. The platform said that ‘‘in 
the first act of Congress signed by President 
Grant the National Government assumed 
to remove any doubts of its purpose to dis- 
charge all its just obligations to public 
creditors, and solemnly pledged its faith to 
make provision at the earliest practicable 
period for the redemption of the United 
States notes in coin. Commercial prosperi- 
ty, public merits, and national credit de- 
mand that this promise be fulfilled by a 
continuous and steady progress to specie 
payment.” This is very well; yet what 
Governor Hayes says is better, because 
more positive and explicit. 

Last fall the Governor fought the in- 
flationists of Ohio on a square issue, com- 
mitting himself to the principle of hard 
money and to the support of the Resump- 
tion Act of 1875. He publicly expressed 
his opinions, and he now stands by that 
record, without any effort to modify it in 
the slightest particular or win the votes of 
inflationists by any studied ambiguities. 
He tells the country that ‘‘all the laws of 
the United States relating to the payment 
of the public indebtedness, including the 
legal-tender notes,” are in effect a pledge 
of the Government, ‘‘ which must in good 
faith be kept.” One of these laws is the 
Resumption Act of January 14th, 1875, by 
which the Government pledged itself to re- 
deem in gold, at the option of their holders, 
the legal-tender notes of the United States 
on and after January 1st, 1879. 

The Democrats propose to repeal this 
law and repudiate the pledge. Such is the 
positive and explicit demand of the St. 
Louis Convention, and this is what would 
be done should Democracy come into 
power. Governor Hayes, on the other 
hand, proposes to maintain the law and to 
take measures for fulfilling the pledge 
whichit makes. And, should he be elected, 
this will be the result. 

There is no opportunity for the Republican 
party to make any attempt to trim its sails 
in conducting the canvass on the currency 
question; and we are glad of it. If there 
are inflationists in the party, as there are 
some, their theory cannot be accommodated. 
No compromise can be made with them. 
Governor Hayes has closed the door against 
all such tricks and made the issue so clear 
and distinct that the battle between ‘‘ honest 
money” and the ‘‘rag baby,” between 
national integrity and repudiation, between 
common sense and financial lunacy, must 
now be fought out tothe end. The worst 
possible policy for the Republicans would 
be that of hesitancy or uncertainty as to 
their position or purpose. By such a course 
they would lose a dozen votes where they 
would gain one. The only effective way 
of a with the inflationists is to face 

] 


them boldly in the canvass and then vote 
them down. 





DRY GOODS. 


THE two events of the week which have 
not only absorbed the attention of the dry- 
goods trade, but have been subjects of uni- 
versal interest, have been the great sales of 
woolens, which commenced on Wednesday, 
the 19th, and have been continued through 
the present week. These enormous sales 





_ of domestic woolens, which appear to be 


the opening of a new era in the distribution 





of our great staple fabrics, have produced 
a genuine sensation in business circles, 
which is likely to be repeated until the 
semi-annual trade-sales become an ordinary 
occurrence of business, 

The other event was of a very) different 
character. It produced very different feel- 
ings and may result in some important 
changes in the manufacture of domestic 
cotton goods, so far as this city is con- 
cerned. We allude, as every one will 
readily conceive, to the terrible calamity 
by which Mr. W. T. Garner, the head of 
the great firm of W. T. Garner & Co., lost 
his life, on Thursday last. Since the fail- 
ure of the Spragues in Rhode Island there 
has been no occurrence that produced so 
widespread and profound a feeling as this 
sudden termination of the career of one of 
the greatest and most successful of our 
manufacturers. There was no name so 
well known among dry goods men as that 
of Garner. Old Tom Garner, as he used to 
be called, grew up in New York, though 
he was a Briton by birth, like A. T. Stew- 
art, and Robert Jaffray, and the Coch- 
ranes, the Haddens, the Lords, and the 
Arnolds, and prospered as the city pros- 
pered by buying and selling dry goods. 
But, uniike the rest, except Stewart, he 
gradually became a manufacturer, instead 
of a jobber and an importer; and 
when he died, ten years ago, he left 
as an inheritance to his only son not 
only many millions in money, “but a well- 
established manufacturing business, which 
the son has most successfully carried on, 
until he became the largest producer of cot- 
ton goods, mainly calicoes, in this country 

and probably in the world. He owned five 
mills at Cohoes, one at Rochester, one at 
Little Falls, one at Newburgh, one at Read- 
ing, Pa., one at Haverstraw, and one at 
Wappinger’s Falls. The number of em- 
ployés depending upon him was estimated 
at eight thousand. He inherited not only 
the wealth and business of his father; but 
his father’s business habits, tact, and bold- 
ness, But he had been educated in a dif- 
ferent school from that in which his father 
had learned his lessons of life. He was 
fond of social pleasures. He had the income 
of a prince and he spent it in a princely man- 
ner, There were few princes, indeed, who 
had his income or his elegant tastes. 
Though never neglecting his business af- 
fairs, he found time to indulge i in the costly 
pastime of yachting, and it was in the grati- 
fication of this taste that he came to his 
melancholy end. He had built the finest 
yacht in the world, and while on board of 
her, with his wife and asmall circle of his 
personal friends, lying within a short dis- 
tance of his house on Staten Island, close 
by the shore and surrounded by all the 
needed means of preservation from danger, 
his vessel was sunk through the gross 
negligence of the sailing master having her 
in charge, and he, his wife, his brother-in- 
law, Mr. Thorne, of Chicago, who was the 
Western agent of his mills, were drowned. 
He was but barely thirty-six years of age, 
and he leaves a vast estate to be managed 
for the benefit of his three orphan daugh- 
ters. Whether his surviving partner, Mr. 
Johnson, will continue the manufacturing 
business or not has not yet been made 
known. 

The extremely hot weather did not prevent 
a large crowd of buyers from attending the 
heavy woolen sales of the week and a large 
business for the season was done in cot- 
ton goods. 

In brown and bleached sheetings and 
shirtings and in prints there has been 
something of a movement; but no change 
has been established in quotations, though 
print-cloths are about 4th of a cent higher. 
The principal movement in cotton goods 
has been in cotton flannels, the prices of 
which have been generally established by 
the agents at 1 to 14 cts. below the rates of 
last year. A respectable amount of busi- 
ness has been done in these goods and the 
prospect for an active distribution are very 
favorable. 

The chief attraction of the week has been 
in the woolen trade. The great sale of 
flannels and blankets by Faulkner, Page & 
Co., which was the largest ever made in 
this country, included about 10,000 pack- 
ages and were the entire production of twen- 
ty-five different mills and companies. The 
terms were liberal, without reserve, at four 
months; and the prices obtained were satis- 
factory, although they could hardly be pro- 
fitable to the manufacturers. It would 
have been altogether impossible to have 
forced off at private sale so large a stock of 
woolens without making much greater sac- 
rifices in prices. 

To give alist of the buyers, the lots sold, 
and the pen made would require too 
much of our space. There was not a prom- 
inent dry goods house in the whole country 
which was not represented at the sale; and, 
as the auctions have been continued through 
the present week, it is estimated that about 
two-thirds of all the flannels produced by 
all the establishments in the country for the 
fall trade changed hands. As there has 
been a suspension of many mills (stated, in 
fact, to be 64 per cent. of the whole num 
ber), an advance on the prices at which 
these goods were distributed may be reck 
oned upon = An certainty. 

ct. Mtg A s have been neglected. 
Many of the jobbers are away, and the im-- 
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porters, although pvare? to display their 
samples of fall styles, have had but little to 
do. A revival fn this department of dry 
goods cannot be expected before next 
month; but there will be more doing from 
week to week henceforth. 


a —————— 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING. July 2!, 1876. 
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KOCH, 


CORNER SIXTH AVENUE AND ND 20TH ss NEW YORK. 


Now ready a large and elegant stock of 


LADIES’ SUITS, 


especially adapted to the present season. 
LACE POLONAISES, BASQUES, 


A splendid assortment of 


from $18 and upward. 


AND OVERSKIRTS, BATISTE SUITS and OVER- 
DRESSES, GRENADINE SUITS, etc., etc. 


BLACK AND CCLORED SILK SUITS, 


dies can also select material from an extensive stock of SILKS and DRESS GOODS, pe have the 


same made up on the = promines. in —— po — 


e, by oe wnat atve 
A large stock of LADIES’ and CHII § MUSLIN U} 


ad short notice. 
ERW EAR at half the former prices. 


Ladies visiting New York should not tai z Ne at KOC 





MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also Stair Carpets, Velvet Rugs, 
peer oa Oil-Cloths, ete., very cheap at the Old Place, 


FULTON 


STREET NEW YORK. 


arpets, carefully packed and sent to any part of the United States free of f charge. 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST 


- BENDA 





CARPETS. 


CLEARING-UP SALE AT GREAT REDUC- 
TIONS. 

IN ORDER TO CLOSE OUT PATTERNS WHICH 
WE DO NOTINTEND TO DUPLICATE, WILL OF- 
FER AT LESS THAN COST OF IMPORTATION OR 
MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


LARGE LINES, CHOICE DESIGNS. 


MOQUETTES formerly $3.25. 
Ververs ETS at $17 Pied ge, formerly $2.75. 


Boor Fy peas at et ey and $1.7. ; former] $2.25. 
TA S at $1 and $1.25; formerly 
THREE-PL , $l and aS: formerly 21.50. 
nea 400. ., c., T5c.,and $1, IN GREAT VA- 
. ~ 


A MANUFACTURER'S ENTIRE STOCK OF 


OIL CLOTHS, 


vaRring J FROM ay to eight rt wide, at 
‘LESS T OF MANU CTURE, 
ae SER oye AND UPWARD 


Just received, a cargo of 


MATTINCS, 


WHITE, eae, One. AND FANCY, 
Ic 
Also a lot of Mr MATTING, at 
30c.; WORT H 6c. 





AN IMPORTER’S STOCK OF 
LACE CURTAINS, 


Ry: vy E ng noe a 
r e finest im 
HAL FP RICE, From wecthent aioe ¢ CURTAIN 
NETS and COTTAGE DRAPERY, CaBTS NNES, 
. FURNIT TURE CHINT4ES, WIN- 
SHADES and CORNI ICES. 





MOSQUITO NETS. 
WINDOW SCREENS at 50c. each, to FIT ANY 
WINDOW v (new patent). 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


NOS. 183 and 185 6TH AV.,NEW YORK 
(one door below 13th Street). 


P.8.—MAIL ORDERS will receive prompt atten 
tion, Send for circular, 


Union Adams, 
Hosiery, 


Gloves, 
Underwear, 


and Fine Furnishings, 
847 BROADWAY, 


Near 14th Street, EW YORE. 


KID CLOVES. 


BEST QUALITY TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES, 
any color or size, $1.00 per pair; three pair, $2.75, 
sent postpaid, Also a large and well-selected stock of 


LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
AND MILLINERY GOODS, HAMBURG EDG- 
INGS AND INSERTIONS, ETC., ETC. 


Send Stamp for Illustrated Spring Price-List. 
Samples sent free on application. 


TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 


353 Sth Ave., N. Y. City, 
Between 27th and 28th Streets. 
A Liberal Reduction to Whol le Buyers. 
CE IE PPE 


Steel Engraving of 


CHARLES SUMNER 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 











Publisher, 251 BROADWAY, New York. 





See Premium List of this issue. 
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Financial, 


RETIREMENT OF THE CURRENCY. 





Tue following statement, made by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, gives the 
issue and retirement of national bank-notes 
and legal-tender notes under the acts of 
June 20th, 1874, and January 14th, 1875, 
up to July 1st, 1876: 

National bank-notes outstanding 
when Act of June 20th, 1874, was 
IE 3 hs ave wean 
National bank-notes issued from 
June Wth, 1874, to Jan. 14tin, 1575 $4,734,500 


National bank-notes redeemed 
and retired between same dates 2,767,232 


$349,894,182 


Increase from June 20th, 1874, to 


Jan. Math, 1B75......- secesscce soe 1,967,268 


National bank-notes outstanding 
ls BPE a aes dcr tikicssssrcee 
National bank-notes redeemed 
and retired from Jan. lith, 1875, 
0 Fy THR, Ti atebsoctscnecd nan $30,675,911 
National bank-notes surrendered 
between same dates mntiinettkass 5,617,478 





| rer Pre ee $36,293,389 
National bank-notes issued be- 
tween same dates............. .. 15,331,085 
Decrease from Jan. 14th, 1875, to July Ist, 
BIB. sc. covesss-coe pin cichbgein sacceiobabchind _ $2; 962,304 


« $530,800,146 146 





Amount outstanding July lst, 1876.. 


Greenbacks on deposit in the Treasury 

June 20th, 1874, to retire notes of insolv- 

ent and liquidating banks... .............. 3,813,675 
Greenbacks deposited from June 20th, 

1874, to July Ist, 1876, to retire national 





bank-notes ..........- bie beeatvanns: enenped 56,543,633 
Total deposits ...... 7 $60,357,308 
Circulation redeemed by. ‘Treasurer be- 
tween same dates without reissue........ 33,447,976 
Balance of deposits July 1st, 1876..... $26,909,332 
Greenbacks retired under Act of Jan. 
OT eT een OE eee ee $12,227,716 
Greenbacks outstanding ‘July Ist, 1876...... $369,772,284 


The net decrease of bank-notes from Jan- 
uary 14th, 1875, to July 1st, 1876, is $20,- 
962,304. This has resulted from the volun- 
tary action of the banks themselves, under 
the privilege of retiring their circulation by 
depositing greenbacks with the Treasury for 
its redemption and withdrawing therefrom 
a proportionate amount of their bonds. 
They have availed themselves of this priv- 
ilege as a matter of business discretion. 
Their practical judgment has been that they 
had a larger amount of outstanding circula- 
tion than they could profitably employ, and 
the reason of this judgment is the fact that 
there has been no active demand for the 
excess. Thus, while under free banking 
$15,331,085 of new bank-notes have been 
issued between January 14th, 1875, and July 
1st, 1876, there has been a retirement of 
bank-notes to the amount of $36,293,389, 
leaving a net decrease of $20,962,304. 

How will the inflation lunatics of the 
Allen and Hendricks school dispose of this 
fact? Could such a fact occur if there was 
any lack of currency to do the business of 
the country? If the borrowers were suf- 
ficiently numerous to absorb and use all the 
currency¢ would banks spontaneously re- 
duce its volume? The plain fact is that its 
volume is greater than they can profitably 
use, and this accounts for their retiring a 
portion of it. There has been no demand 
for the whole of it. So the laws of trade 
declare; and, hence, the inflation clamor for 
the rag baby is simply the senseless howl of 
financial lunacy. 

The Act of January 14th, 1875, provided 
for the removal of all restriction upon the 
amount of bank-notes that might be issued, 
and thus established the principle of free 
banking. It also provided that legal-tender 
notes should be retired in the proportion of 
eighty per cent. of new bank-notes that 
might be issued. Under this provision 
$12,227,716 of legal-tender notes have been 
retired since January 14th, 1875, leaving 
the outstanding amount on the ist of July, 
1876, to be $369, 772,284. 

The total reduction of bank-notes and 
legal-tender notes is $33,190,020. The 
total amount of outstanding notes of 
both kinds on the ist of July, 1876, 
was $700,671,430. This amount of pa- 
per circulation is larger than the legit- 
imate business of the people demands and 
out of all proportion to the amount of gold 
inthe country. It circulates at a discount, 
as compared with .gold; and thisis conclu- 
sive proof that the volume is excessive. 
The universal test of a sound paper circu- 
lation is its convertibility into gold “at the 
option of the holder. Every such circula- 
tion is a promise to pay money, and when 


$351,851,450, 





there is more of it than can be paid on de- 
mand then there is too much of it and the 
fact appears in its depreciation. There is 
no getting rid of this test, unless we cut 
loose from a value currency altogether; and 
if we do this we shall finally land in uni- 
versal bankruptcy and repudiation. There 
are certain laws in regard to exchange 
which politicians cannot repeal, and if we 
violate these laws we must pay the penalty 
with the certainty of fate. 





MONEY MARKET. 


THERE has been an unexpected degree of 
activity in business circles during the past 
week, caused mostly by the heavy auction 
sales of woolen goods, which had the effect 
of attracting a larger number of buyers than 
were ever assembled here before in July. 
These sales, however, were exceptional; and, 
although they were made at reduced rates 
and merely concentrated within a few days 
an amount of business which would in the 
ordinary course of trade have been spread 
over two or three months, they have had the 
good effect of creating a more hopeful feel- 
ing in the community. But they open no 
new channels of business; they neither 
create a new demand nor a new supply. 
The good effect of these sales will probably 
be the establishment of a kind of semi- 
annual fair for the distribution of domestic 
fabrics, which will be of special benefit to 
New York, in continuing here the central 
market for dry goods. 

From all parts of the country we receive 
reports of dullness and inactivity. The in- 
tense heat has had some influence in de- 
pressing business, but the low prices of 
grain at the West have had the most to do 
with producing this state of things. The 
Chicago Tribune says it would be simply 
financial suicide for holders of wheat to 
send it forward now to find a market in 
New York; and they are not making the 
attempt. But, if it be financial suicide to 
send forward grain now, when it can be 
sold at some price, what will it be to keep 
it until it cannot be sold at all? 

The general markets have not undergone 
any decided change; but there have been 
more activity and greater steadiness in the 
dealings on the Stock Exchange than the 
‘‘bear” operators had calculated upon. 
The abundant supply of loanable funds 
keeps the rates of discounts and call loans 
so very low that all good investment securi- 
ties continue in better demand than usual 
at this season of the year. The advance in 
our Government bonds has been about } 
per cent. for the week, corresponding with 
the advance in the London markets. 

Gold has fluctuated but little during the 
week, the price closing at 1113, notwith- 
standing the shipment to Europe of $2,- 
200,000 and the continued agitation of the 
silver question in Congress, 

The Bank Statement showed a decrease in 
specie of only $1,758,700, while the increase 
in legal-tender was $2,520,100. The other 
changes in the items of the Statement were 
a decrease in loans of $1,279,000, an in- 
crease of $538,300 in deposits, and a 
decrease of $185,000 in circulation. The 
increase in the surplus reserve is but $627,- 
425. The whole of the surplus reserve in 
excess of the required 25 per cent. 
is now $21,703,150, being $7,799,300 less 
than the revenue at the same _ time 
last year, which was then at its highest 
figures. It may be prudent to bear in mind 
that the reserve continued steadily dimin- 
ishing last year from July until December. 

$1,165,000 of United States bonds held as 
security for bank circulation were with- 
drawn by substitute of greenbacks, and 
$492,000 in bonds were deposited for new 
circulation. The whole amount of green- 
back circulation outstanding at the end of 
the week was $323,140,000, and of gold 
bank-notes $2,099,190. The sum of the 
notes turned in and redeemed during the 
week was $780,000. 

The prospect of a continuation of the 
fight between the great trunk lines of rail- 
road leading to New York, Baltimore, and 
Philadelphia being continued some time 
longer has a depressing influence upon the 
stock market generally. When and where 
the contest will end no one pretends to 
foresee, and no one cares to be “long” of 
stocks on a margin while the contest con- 
tinues. 





The changes in the prices of the leading 
active stocks for the week were a decline 
in Chicago, Alton and St. Louis of 4 per 
cent.; in Chicago and Northwestern of 4; 
in Wells Fargo Express of 1; in Erie R. R. 
of £; in Hannibal and St. Jo. of 4; in Lake 
Shore of 14; in Michigan Central of 2; in 
Kansas, Missouri, and Texas of 4; in Mil- 
waukie and St. Paul of 14; in do. pref., 
4; in New York Central and Hudson of 1; 
in New Jersey Central, +; in Ohio and 
Miss., 2; in do. pref., 5; in Pacific Mail, 
12; in Panama, 13; in Western Union, 1. 
There was an advance of 1} per cent. in 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy; of 4 in 
C. C. and I. C.; of 14in Pittsburgh; of 4 
in Adams Express; and of 1 in Kansas 
and Northern Pacific. Ohio and Mississippi 
bonds were very weak, falling from 684 to 
65. 

The loan market was easier than at any 
time during the summer, call loans on 
miscellaneous securities being 2 to 24 per 
cent. and on Government securities at 14 to 
2. But, low as the rates are, they are high- 
er than the rates in London, where loans 
are made at 1 per cent. 

At the commencement of business on 
Monday there was a steady feeling on the 
Stock Exchange; but prices very soon gave 
way, the greatest decline being in New 
Jersey Central (which opened at 72 and fell 
off to 68}), in Lake Shore and Ohio, and in 
Mississippi. There was no special cause 
assigned for the drop in New Jersey Cen- 
tral, beyond the feeling that the stock was 
already too high and that a still further 
decline must take place. The whole mar- 
ket was heavy, and even in the St. Paul 
stocks there was a decline of 1 per cent., 
although it was generally understood that 
the company would declare a dividend of 
8} per cent. on the preferred stock this 
week. 

The President at last has signed the silver 
bill, so that subsidiary silver coin can be ob- 
tained for legal-tender notes. 

The Chicago Tribune, in discussing the 
question how far the present dullness is a 
matter of sentiment, comes to this conclu- 
sion: 

“When good times come they will 
steal on us as imperceptibly as sleep; and 
another truth is, that, through all the talk 
nowadays about failures, and losing mw & 
and the depreciation of property, the pe _ 
are steadily growing richer. 
are so gregarious that when a few begin to 
speculate all do so, and when the spec- 
ulation breaks down and the few who 
are ruined groan all put their hands to their 
eyes. It is fashionable now to talk about 
the hardtimes. In consequence, capitalists, 
who are the least enterprising or acute class 
in the community, are hoarding their money, 
refusing to put it into real estate at prices 
so low that they will lament the lost chance 
all the rest of their lives. It has become the 
fashion to discourage all forms of new en- 
terprise, although among them are many 
which a bold prudence would nourish. In 
this way the sentiment of caution has been 
carried to as vicious an extent as the senti- 
ment.of venture was carried in the years 
before 1873. It is time for our bankers, 
business men, and capitalists to begin to 
find out that they are not so badly hurt as 
they imagined, and for them to begin again 
to use their capital, instead of hoarding it, 
like misers or children.” 
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INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & C0., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS. 
Particular attention given to Coupon Real Estate 
Mo: es, without cost to the lender. 
rences: Any of the Banks or Bankers of In- 
dianapolis. 
Thames National Bank, Norwich, Conn. 
New York Correspondent: Importers’ and Traders 
National Bank. -- 


TO INVESTORS. 

A limited amount of the MASONIC TEMPLE (234 
Street and 6th Avenue, New York)7 Per Cent. Bonds 
gantsation. of Masons and the seomity te owas 

0 8 nD e 
tionable. Full particulars of eittespi.,' Pare 
RIN BALLOU, 


ARTU 
Dealer in Pecuries for Investment, 
6 Wall Street, New York. 








FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DEAL 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR 
KET RATES, and are prepared at all times to | 
or sell in large or small amounts, to suit 
classes of investors. Orders b mail or tele- 
graph will receive careful attention. 

e shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell Gop and GoLn Cov- 
PONS, COLLECT DIVIDENDS and Town, Counrty, 
and STaTeE Coupons, etc., and buy and sell on 
ComMIssION all MARKETABLE Stocks and 
Bonps. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
posits and remittances, subject to draft, and 
allow interest, to be credited monthly, on bal- 
ances averaging for the month from $1,000 to 

,000 at the rate of three per cent. per annum, 
and on balances averaging over $5,000, at the 


rate of four per cent. 
FISK & HATCH. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


WE OFFER 


City and County Bonds, bearing interest at seven, 
eight, and ten percent. Principal and interest pay- 
able in New 


ork. 
The safest, mont desirable and profitable securities 
in the market. 
Particulars given on application. 


A. W. BEASLEY & C0., 


Dealers in Municipal Bonds. 


12 WallSt.,New York. 


NINE PER CENT. 
BONDS. 


FOR SALE BY 


George P. Bissell & Co., 
BANKERS, HARTFORD, CONN. 


One of the Oldest Banking Houses in the 
United States. 


LARGE CASH CAPITAL. 


Business Managed with the Utmost 
Prudence and Caution. 


THE BEST INVESTMENT. 


We have during twenty years of most successfu 
experience as Bankers sold several millions of NINE 
PER CENT. COUPON BONDS, secured by first 
mortgages on fine buildings in Western Cities. They 
have stood the test of panics, fires,and disasters, 
and we venture to say that the interest and principal 
have been more promptly paid than on the same 
amount of Eastern mortgages held by any Savings 
Banks in New England. All Bonds are registered at 
our Office. Can be made payable to order, and thus 
not available to any thief who may steal them. 

They are the best investment for Trust Funds. 
Send for circular. 


GEO, P. BISSELL & CO., Bankers, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


For information as to our reliability and the trust- 
worthiness of our statements we referto Bank of 
New York, Vermilye & Co., and Drexel, Morgan & 
Co., N.Y., Hartford N ional Bank, Hartford. 


Bonds for sale in New York by 
WM. D. & T. J. BARBOUR, 52 Wall Street. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


Kansas, Missouri, and Iowa Improved Farm First 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We guarantee 
as an asurance that we loan not to exceed one-third 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have 
never lost adollar. No customer ever had anacre of 
land fall uvon his hands. No customer of ours ever 
waited a day forinterest or principal when due. Send 
for particulars. rences in every State in the 
Union, who will confirm the above facts 

J. B. WATKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN. 


$10, $25, $50, $100, $200. 


DER FROTH INGHAM & CO., 
vs wei gnue New York, Bankers and Brokers, 
invest in Stocks of a legitimate character. The firm 
numbers among its patrons many who have become 
rich through Frothingham & Co.’s fortunate invest- 
caate Stocks purchased and carried long as desired 
on margin from three to five per cent. 
(@” Send for Circular. 




















The Bridge that has Carried you Safely Over. 
A SOLID TEN PER CENT. 


The old-established CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGEN- 
cy. known all over New land and the Middle 
States as the Agency whose Interest Coupons are 
paid as CERTAINLY AND AS PROMPTLY as the Cou- 
pons of Government Bonds, has enlarged its field and 
Phanged its name to THE KANSAS, ISSOURI, AND 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGENCY.” There is no 
change in its character or management. If a certain 
Ten per Cent. will satiety. a — for Circular 
and pteronees ACT } Missouri, and 
Central llinots Loan Agency,’ Jacksonville. Hiinois. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 


120 Broadway, corner Cedar Street 


ach Saplian ~-"-"- § 889/998 88 


race Asse $58 - - - -1,502 775 00 





B. 8. ‘WALCcorTT, President, 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
OHABLES L. ROK Acsista t Secretary 
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Houng and Old. 


IN CLOVER. 
BY MARY E. C. WYETH. 








SHA I tell you how Robby was lost to-day, 
As I dozed on a couch of the new-mown hay, 
While all the children were busy at play? 


All of a sudden their shouts of glee 
From under the play-ground orchard tree 
Were hushed. Ah! what could the matter be? 


Not long I wondered, for trooping came 

The frightened darlings, and Robby’s name ~ 

Was on every lip. ‘‘.Heis lost!’ they said. 

‘* We've hunted the house and the barn and the 
shed ; : 

We've looked in the haymows, the cribs, and— 
the well.” 

Their voices quivered and big tears fell 

From their loving eyes. 


Hark! A voice cries out 

From our neighbor’s hedge: ‘Hello! About 
An hour ago I espied a rover 

Up to his eyes in yon field of clover.” 


Oh! cheery words. How the children fly 
Fleet-footed over the fields near by. 

TI followed their lead where the tangled blooms 
Of the honeyed clover, that sweet perfumes 
All the summer days, gave guidance fair 


. To an odorous, bee-lulled cradle. There, 


With shouts of joy, we descried the rover, 
Asleep ’mid the blossomy, balmy clover 


SE 
CAPTURE OF BUNKER HILL, JR. 
BY G. M. 8 HORTON. 








IF the old barn could only have looked 
in the glass, she never would have known 
herself. Known herself! I should rather 
say not. And if you had been old Ned, the 
horse, who had come back to that barn 
every night for nearly fifteen years, even 
then, when you came to the door, you would 
have pricked up your long ears (if you 
were the horse, I mean) and wondered what 
it all meant and what was going to happen, 
just as the real Ned did. 

Down from the high rafters hung long, 
streaming ribbons of red, white, and blue, 
and from mow to mow, stall and stall, even 
from the pigeon-cote itself, the colored em- 
blems waved their bright greetings to the 
astonished fowls below, who strutted about, 
each seeming to ask his neighbor why they 
all had those uncomfortable-feeling things 
tied around their necks; for every chicken 
and duck and gobbler—yes, and even the 
pig, had ribbons around them somewhere, 
although it struck me that the pig seemed 
to lose all interest in the affair when he 
discovered that the decorations were not at 
all good to eat. 

Now I don’t pretend to say that all this 
was very elegant; for, indeed, it wasn’t. In 
the first place, I'll confess that most of the 
material came out of the rag-bag, and that 
there wasn’t a single second-hand blue 


" apron left in the village, so thoroughly had 


the children searched and so generously 
did the neighbors contribute. Yes, it was 
all the children’s work; and as the round, 
red sun peeped over the hills and an- 
nounced bright daylight for the Fourth of 
July Polly Maples was half-way to the 
barn. 

What! you don’t know Polly? Dear, 
dear; haveI got to introduce her all around? 
Well, here she is: 


POlty mAPIEs 
MaNagER 








It ought to be first-rate authority, for 
Polly did it all herself. And not only that, 
she spent—oh! I don’t know how longa 
time doing it. 

Of course, you’ve guessed it by this 
time. There was to be a celebration by the 
children in the barn, and Polly Maples was 
the manager. That’s it exactly; and if you 
can tell me of any other celebration in all 
the land anything like it, why, I should 
very much ike tebe inforaiac 

It was a risky thing to put Miss Poly in 
the high office she held. For, besides being 
only thirteen years old, she never knew her 
history lesson; and that was a very bad 
thing in a Centennial 4th of July manager, 
when one had to remember just how things 
went a hundred years ago. , 

But Miss Polly was perfectly well _satis- 
fied with herself in this respect; for ‘when 
be reached the barn and nailed her piece 


sn 


~ id 


of card-board upon the big red door, and 
had looked at, it from every possible direc- 
tion, she said: ‘‘ That’s just splendid!” And 
then she went home to wait for breakfast. 

But whoever has any appetite for break. 
fast 4th of July? Just no one at all, and I 
don’t believe there was a single girl or boy 
in Roseville that morning who asked to be 
helped twice to anything. 

By nine o’clock the old barn was ringing 
with merry voices. , It was to be a celebra- 
tion just all by themselves, the children 
had said; and, if the older folks wanted to 
keep Fourth of July, why, they must go to 
the town-hall and hear the speeches, and the 
Declaration of Independence, and all the 
other things. 

What do you think of thirteen little boys 
and ten little girls? If they would only 
stand still, you would say, of course, that 
the big barn was plenty large enough; but 
when twenty-three boys and girls with, flags 
and drums, trumpets and pop-guns, are run- 
ning around in every nook and corner, it 
does seem as though it would take an India- 
rubber barn to hold them. 

Old Ned, with Mollie and Bessie, the 


ture, and there was no one to disturb, ex- 
cept the swallows, way up in the eaves, 
who were chattering away as hard as they 
could, evidently thinking the barn was 
built for them and wondering why the 
Fourth of July should make the slightest 
difference. 

I suspect that Miss Polly Maples, Man- 
ager, didn’t know exactly how to begin; 
for, after telling the children to put their 
luncheon-baskets in the harness-room, she 
sat for some time on the oat-bin trying to 
think what to do next. 

“Thought we were a-going to capture 
Bunker Hill,” said a little boy, with such a 
large flag that he had to keep it waving to 
prevent it from smothering him. 

‘‘That’s so,” said the Manager, as she 
jumped off the box. ‘‘ But first we’ve got 
to get the armies ready.” 

Polly found so much objection on the 
part of those chosen the preceding day to 
constitute the British army that they had 
to draw lots with straws—short straws Brit- 
ish and long straws Americans. 

The antipathy to joining the British army, 
even when drafted, was so marked that one 
little girl, with red, white, and blue stock- 
ings, said she was going home if she couldn’t 
belong to the Americans. So Polly said she 
could be the spy; and they sent the little 
girl up the ladder by the lofts a8 high as she 
dared to go, and there she was told to wait 
for orders. . 

‘‘ Where's your fort?” said the same little 
boy with the big flag, and who really seemed 
to be much more of a historian than the 


Manager herself. 
“Fort!” said Polly. ‘‘ Was Bunker Hill 
a fort?” 


until they saw the whites of the eyes, 
either.” 

‘* Whites of what eggs?” said Polly, who 
had some cotton in one ear, for the earache. 

“T didn’t say eggs,” said the small boy. 
“I said eyes.” 

Then they began to build the fort. The 
British troops worked with the Americans in 
the most remarkably amiable manner, the 
only point of difference having arisen after a 
British general stepped on the heel of an 
American pop-gun private, who was carry- 
ing a small bag of oats for the breastworks. 
It looked like war then for a time; but the 
general promised to give the pop-gun private 
some cold plum pudding for only two dough- 
nuts when lunch-time came, and the affair 
blew over. 

It was considerable work to make that 
fort and they were a long time about it. 
Of course, they had to build it so high that 
the Americans’ heads wouldn’t show, and,’ 
after all the meal-bags and boxes: they 
could find were piled on, the American army 
was still exposed above the waist. 

Then and then only it was that Miss 
Polly Maples, Manager, arose to the emer- 


‘gency of the position. She ordered all the 


rakes and hoes and everything, in fact, 
which had a handle to be brought, and then 
she stripped of their aprons what might be 
called the flower of. both armies; and made 
@ ecreen; which, if it did look a little like 
washing-day, proved to-be one of the most 





brilliant ideas of the campaign, for when 


cows, had been driven off down to the pas- | 


“T tell you she was; and they didn’t fire: 
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the army was put behind it there wasn’t a 
nose that showed. 

Now the time came when the British 
were to form and hur! themselves upon the 
enemy; and just here Polly was met with 
a startling experience of military life which 
threw the dilemmas of previous strategists 
far into the shade, Not one of tho British 
army would consent to be placed in the 
front rank. An army without a front rank 
was a thing Miss Polly couldn’t get over, 
and so the Americans came out for a con- 
sultation. 

This latter army was, seemingly, com- 
posed of the bravest men you possibly 
could imagine; but when a frightened Brit- 
ish admiral suggested that his men go be- 
hind the fort, and the others stay out and 
attack, the American army grew pale and 
fell back on history. 

Finally it was decided that the British 
army should be all front rank; that they 
would have no rear rank at all, but just 
take hold of hands and run down the fort. 
There being no rear rank, the temptation to 
be in it was removed, although the British 
lost two officers by the decision, as they be- 
came alarmed and went home. 

The attacking army, drawn up in single 
line, extending way across the barn, was an 
imposing sight; and Polly, to learn the 
effect upon the enemy, called to the spy up 
the ladder and asked her what she could see. 

“I can see Jimmy Briggs kissing Mabel 
Foster behind a flag.” 

If a thunderbolt had fallen there could 
have been no greater astonishment in both 
armies; and it really was perfectly dread- 


ful. I don’t suppose any soldier on the eve } 


of battle ever did such a thing before; and, 
as Mabel had a particular friend in the Brit- 
ish army, it was a bad thing for the Ameri- 
cans all around, for the foe, led by the 
manly heart which loved Mabel Foster as 
no one over ten years of age can love, 
plunged upon the breastworks, and, in 


_ spite of the beating of drums, the shouts, 


the waving of flags,.and an occasional 
stray shot from a pop-gun, mingled 
with an almost unanimous shout of 
“Tm not a-playing!” tore down the 
fort at the very first charge and drove 
the entire American army out the back 
door, while Jimmy Briggs locked himself 
in the hen-house and wouldn’t come out 
until the British army promised to forgive 
him, Then they all went up into the hay- 
loft and had a splendid lunch; and Polly 
Maples was just beginning to lay out the 
programme for Part II when the officers 
who had run away came rushing back, to 
say that the balloon was just going up from 
the Common. And in two minutes the 
swallows and the chickens had the barn all 
to themselves, and seemed so very happy 
over it that I think they are perfectly de- 
lighted such a Fourth of July can come 
only once in a hundred years. 
i --- 


HOW TOTS “CELEBRATED” THE 
FOURTH. 


BY MARGARET W. HAMILTON. 


“Is iss happy Kissmas?” asked little 
five-year-old ‘ Tots,’ awakened by the bell- 
ringing and cannon-firing that usher in 
‘our glorious Fourth.” 

“No, darling,” said Mamma. ‘‘It is 
only the Fourth of July. Goto sleep again, 
and by and by, when it is light, you shall 
see Brother Ned fire off his fire-crackers.” 

A silence, during which Mamma was 
nearly asleep. Then the little voice again: 
‘What is it for? Te’ me, Mamma.” And 
Mamma knew this imperative little ‘‘Te’ 
me” meant a full explanation was desired. 
So, sleepily, she began: ‘‘ A long time ago, 
dear, one Fourth of July something very 
nice happened that made everybody glad; 
and so whenever that day comes round 
people want to have a good time, just as 
we all want to have a good time on little 
‘Tots’s’ birthday.” 

Quiet once more. The child-mind was 
busy grasping this new idea. Presently: 
“*I jess somebody’s Aunt Lulu gived ’um a 
gwate big wocking-horse. Don’t 00, Mam- 
ma?” And Mamma laughed, reaching over 
the crib to kiss the odd little fellow. 

“« Perhaps so, dear. But now lie quiet and 
go to sleep, and in the morning you shall 





-have a whole box full of torpedoes of your 


very own. Torpedoes,” she went-on, fore- 
stalling the inevitable question, ‘‘are nice 
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little balls of stone, done up in white paper, 
that crack-bang when little boys throw 
them on the floor.” 

This was food for reflection, indeed, 
and before ‘‘ Tots” had half exhausted the 
delightful prospect the white lids fell and 
through the parted rosy lips came the 
sweet breath of infant slumber. 

The little fellow slept late the next morn- 
ing, and breakfast, at which the story of 
the midnight talk had been told to an ad- 
miring family, was nearly over, when his 
nurse led him, fresh from his bath and 
dressed in cool, dainty clothes, into the 
dining-room. 

**Bless the boy!” said Grandpa, laying 
aside his paper. ‘‘Come here, you young 
rogue, and tell me what day it is.” 

“I know,” began ‘‘ Tots,” proudly. ‘‘ It’s 
the Forfe of—of—of suffin’, and it’s some- 
body’s birthday; and oh! Dranpa, ’ey has 
‘ittle wite balls ’at bang. Don’t ’ey, 
Mamma?” 

“*Yes, dear,” said Mamma, laughing, with 
the rest; whereupon Ethel, the wee sister, 
set up a cry: 

‘Me want em. Me want ’em.” 

“Oh! Effel, dirls don’t have ’em; juss 
boys. Oois only a dirl.” 

This slight upon her sex was indignantly 
resented, and dire confusion might have en- 
sued if Dranpa had not prudently produced 
the desired torpedoes it had cost him an 
early walk to procure. Tots was persuaded 
to overlook Ethel’s misfortune in being a 
girl, and give her one, before he marched out, 
like a young lord, to display his treasures on 
the street. 

Ned was already there, important 
with three packs of fire-crackers and an 
enormous piece of punk, and a merry time 
followed. 

‘«Take care of ‘Tots,’ Ned,” said Mam- 
ma, when she, with Aunt Lulu, left the bal- 
cony, where they had been watching the 
sport, for the cooler house 

Ned only half heard the injunction, for a 
little neignbor had dared him to let a fire- 
cracker go off in his hands, and the boy- 
heart was too proud to show the effort it 
cost him to stand there seeing the tiny 
spark creep nearer and nearer the dreaded 
line of red. Bang! There it goes. And 
the blood came surging back to his face 
when he realized the experiment safely 
tried. It was a sight then to watch his 
careless air as he lighted another and called 
out: “ Look here, boys. It’s just as easy!” 
watching carefully, meanwhile, for the 
crack that ended his suspense. ‘‘ Tots” saw 
all this admiringly for atime; but the boys 
were all bigger tharfhe, and somehow his 
precious torpedoes seemed small beside 
those wonderful crackers, and he thought 
he would stroll down the street by himself. 
An alley-way led through the block about 
half-way down, and here ‘‘Tots” found 
three little urchins near his own size, with 
not even a single torpedo among them— 
nothing but some damaged crackers they 
were trying to make “fizz.” Ina moment 
he with his box became the center of the 
admiring trio, and ‘‘ Tots” realized uncon- 
sciously the truth of the saying: “‘A 
prophet is not without honor save in his 
own country.” , 

Crack, crack, went the torpedoes, one 
after another, liberally distributed by the 
little fellow to his less fortunate compan- 
ions, till the last one had gone and only 
the empty box remained. Then came a 
pause. 

‘Yer hain’t got no more,” said one of his 
newly-found friends, 

“No,” said ‘‘ Tots,” sorrowfully. 

‘Nor no money, nuther.” 

“Qh! ’es,” his sweet face brightening. 
“‘T dot money.” And he began searching 
the wee pockets for a five-cent piece, given 
him that very morning by Papa. 

Out came all the hid treasures of those 
small receptacles—a bit of red string, two 
marbles, some pieces of bright glass, a 
large penknife without blades, which he 
always carefully transferred from one suit 
to another, as his choicest possession, two 
exploded firecrackers, whose fairness had 
deceived him, and finally the new, bright 
shining coin. The biggest boy, Jim, who 
had been questioner, pounced upon it. 

“My golly!” he said. ‘‘ Now we'll have 
some more. Come on!” 

And he started on a déad run, followed at 
intervals by three panting children, ‘‘ Tots” 
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bringing up in the rear, eager as. any, his 
curls flying and his little legs doing brave 
duty. Through the alley, across the 
street, down another block—my! how fast 
they went. ; 

On struggled ‘‘Tots”; but he was fast 
losing ground, and suddenly he stopped 
quite still. ‘‘I jess I’'ll’alk,” he said to 
himself, with admirable philosophy—for 
the last boy had quite faded from his sight 
around a distant corner; and so proceeded 
at a dignified pace, though his flushed 
cheek and labored breath told of his recent 
violent exercise. Reaching the corner, he 
looked this way and that; but he was on a 
busy avenue now, and in the hurrying 
throng he could discover no trace of his 
former companions. Nor did he care to, 
for here was something better than torpe- 
does. Actually a hand-organ man and-a 
monkey were passing close by him, with a 
crowd of ragged boys and girls at their 
heels. To join the procession was the work 
of an instant, and everything—home, tor- 
pedoes, the ‘‘ Forfe”—all were forgotten 
in this new, intoxicating excitement. 
Two blocks further down, the man turned 
into a side street, unslung his organ, took 
the monkey from his shoulder, set up a 
little frame, and the performance began. 
Grind went the organ and bow went the 
monkey. Then he was up on the frame in 
a trice, dancing to the music, turning som- 
ersaults in the air, swinging by his tail, his 
head down, and, most wonderful of all, 
firing a miniature gun with as much ease as 
“Tots” could roll a marble. Affer all this, 
down came the monkey to the street, and, 
with his little hat in hand, trotted about 
here and there begging pennies. 

As he approached ‘‘ Tots ” the child was 
frightened for the first time, crying out 
and clinging toa little girl standing near 
him. The man, however, pulled the chain, 
drawing the monkey back; and when all 
the pennies were taken the wise little crea- 
ture made another bow, then up on the 
man’s shoulder again, and once more the 
crowd moved on. ‘‘ Tots” still kept tight 
hold of the girl’s hand he had seized in his 
fright, and both stood watching till the last 
straggler had disappeared in the distance. 
Then they turned and looked at each other, 
and all at once ‘‘ Tots” realized his position. 

**T’ant to do home,” he began, in a sus- 
piciously trembling voice. ‘‘I ’ant Mam- 
ma. Pease tate me home to my Mamma,” 
he continued, pleadingly. 

His protector, a pale, delicate-featured 
girl, of scarce twelve years, watched him 
pityingly. 

“Where is Mamma, little boy? 
you to her if you'll tell me?” 

“Tots” looked'up and down. No, he did 
not know this place, everything was strange. 
And now he sobbed outright. 

*‘T don’t know. Oh! I don’t know. It’s 
a house, wiv a tree, and Ned, and Aunt 
Lulu, and—oh, dear! Mamma! Mamma!” 
broke down the little fellow. 

The girl bent instantly, and, putting her 
arms about him, tried to soothe him with 
gentle talk. 

“Don’t cry, little boy; don’t cry so. You 
shall come home with me, and by and by 
Mamma will find you. Andoh! I have two 
of the dearest little kittens you ever saw; 
and perhaps I’ll give you one, if you’ll not 
cry. Tell me your name, so I'll know what 
to call you,” she added, pleasantly, as the 
kitten prospect checked for a moment the 
convulsive sobbing. 

“I’m ‘Tots,’” gasped he. 

‘*And I’m Nelly,” returned she, with a 
laugh. ‘‘And ‘Tots’ and Nelly shall go 
home and have some bread-and-milk, and 
see the kitties, and oh! have lots of fun.” 

So hand in hand they started, ‘Tots’ 
struggling manfully with his sobs, but real- 
izing to the depths of his poor little heart 
something dreadful had befallen him. 
Away across the city, in one of the crowded 
avenues near the river, lives Nelly, and long 
before they reach there ‘Tots’ grows s0 
tired he can scarcely drag his weary feet 
along. But Nelly cheers him as best she 
may. And now they stop before a tall 
house, dark and gloomy-looking. Through 
the narrow hall, filled with dirty children, 
they thread their way and begin painfully 
to ascend the stairs. Up, up, up, they 
go—one, two, three, four flights—till 
‘“* Tots” wonders if its always stairs; then 
aleng a dark cerrider; and finally Nelly 
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opens a door and they are home. It! 
is a smaJl room, scantily furnished, but 

neat and cheerful. Nelly puts ‘‘ Tots” in 
a chair and immediately produces the kit- | 
tens from a basket under the bed. But 

“Tots” is so tired even they cannot please 

him, and Nelly sees his lips quiver and his 

eyes fill again with tears. ‘‘‘ Tots’ shall 

have some bread-and-milk,” she says, going 

to a little cupboard. A cup of milk stands 

there and a small piece of bread, which 

were to have made Nelly’s dinner. But | 
she gives them up gladly to this sorrowful 

little boy, and, taking him in her lap, she 

feeds him all, seeing with pleasure he grows 

sleepy as he eats. When the last mouthful 

is finished the tired head is pillowed on 

her shoulder, the Jong lashes droop lower 

and lower, till at last ‘‘ Tots’s” troubles are 

forgotten in heavy slumber. Then Nelly 

lays him on the bed and sits by patiently to 

watch him and wait for her mother. Nelly 

is often alone like this, for her mother sews 

all day in a great shop down-town, only 

coming home at nightfall. 

After awhile Nelly grows sleepy, and by 
“Tots’s”’ side, with one arm thrown over 
him, she, too, is soon oblivious to hunger 
and fatigue. 

The bright afternoon sun streams in at 
the window, touching ‘‘Tots’s” curls with 
its radiance and giving a glow to Nelly’s 
pale face, as the children sleep on quietly, 
peacefully, while away eastward in the 
handsome home is sorrow and anguish. 
For Ned had bethought himself ere long of 
‘«Tots,” and great was his alarm to find 
him gone. His frantic inquiries of the 
other boys availed nothing. No one 
had noticed him, except, indeed, Freddy 
Kent, who remembered, finally, seeing him 
go slowly down the street. Away they all 
started in pursuit, gaining a faint clue at 
the alley, where Jim and his companions 
were still enjoying their dearly-bought | 
torpedoes. ‘‘ Had they seen a little boy in 
white sailor suit, straw hat, and yellow 
curls anywhere about?” ‘Oh! yes,” they 
had seen him. ‘‘He went through the 
alley out on the other street,” they said, 
guiltily, for they had been somewhat con- 
science-stricken at the sudden disappear- 
ance of their small benafactor. Off again 
darted the boys, only to find no trace of the 
wandering ‘‘Tots’; and now Ned was 
obliged to come back sorrowing, and confess 
the sad news to his mother. Instantly wild 
consternation prevailed. Papa was sum- 
moned from the library; and, on hearing 
the tidings, hurried out, pale as death, for 
the nearest police station. Mamma and 
Aunt Lulu each seized a hat and started 
off, anywhere, that they might be looking 
for their lost darling. Dranpa, left behind, 
could only soothe the frightened Ethel and 
try to console the grief-stricken Ned, for 
whom the pleasures of the Fourth were 
suddenly changed to blackest sorrow. 

By and by they came back—Aunt Lulu 
and Mamma, haggard and worn with anx- 
iety and useless walking, Papa very grave; 
for every station had been warned and now 
they could only wait for some word. All 
the afternoon they sat there, a silent group, 
starting at every sound and listening with 
eager expectation to every passing footfall. 
Evening came on, and Papa, unable longer to 
endure the suspense, went again to the office; 
to return sadder and graver than before. 
Then came a great parcel of fireworks Papa 
had ordered in the morning, as a treat for the 
little ones at night. It seemed mockery now 
to have them even lying in the hall. Longer 
and longer grew the shadows of the summer 
night, deeper and deeper fell the sorrow 
on their hearts, till suddenly a quick 
ring at the bell brought them to their feet 
in agonized suspense. Only an instant, 
then pattering feet, and ‘ Tots’s” own 
voice: “Mamma! Mamma!” The joy was too 
great. Mamma fainted, even as her darling 
clung about her neck; but she soon revived, 
and such an evening as they had! Nelly 
and Nelly’s mother were there, and she had 
to tell again and again how she came home 
and found the children still asleep; and 
how Nelly wakened and told her about find- 
ing ‘‘ Tots”; and how she never waited for 
supper or anything, but dashed off to the 
nearest station, for she knew his mother 
would be wild with grief; and how a good 
eee had offered to straight with 

er and carry ‘‘ Tots”; bow they had 


oth see to Papa’s house. 
And then thay had such a supper as 











Nelly and her mother never dreamed of; 
and the fireworks were let off, after all; and 
“Tots” behaved like the hero he was, and 
kept vores | laughing with his droll 
speeches, And afterward they could never 
do enough for Nelly and her mother. and 
oh! it all ended beautifully. But Mam- 
ma cannot to this day hear the Fourth of 
July mentioned without a shudder, and 
silent prayer to God for caring for the stray 
lamb on that memorable one which ‘‘ Tots ” 
celebrated. 
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WELCOME TO THE NATIONS. 
BY R. H, STODDARD, 


WELCOME, a thousand welcomes ! Our emotion 

Demands a speech we have not. ‘It demands 
The unutterable largeness of the ocean, 

The immeasurable broadness of the lands 
That own us masters, Who is he shall speak 
This language for us? From what mountain 

peak 
And in the rhythms of what epic song, 
At once serene and strong ? 
Welcomes, ten thousand welcomes! It is much, 

O sisters! ye have done in coming here ; 

For from the hour ye touch 

Our peaceful shores ye are peaceful, equal, 

dear, 

Not with exultations, 

O sister, mother nations ! 

Do we receive your coming; tor more than ¢ 
many see 

Comes with ye. Do ye see it? It is what is to be 

Some day among your myriads, who will no 
more obey; 

But, peaceable or warring, will then find out 
the way 

Themselves to govern. If they tolerate 
Kaisers and kings and princelings, as to-day, 

It will be because they pity and are too good 








to hate. 
The New World is teaching the Old World to 
be free : 
This, her acknowledgment from these, is 
more 
Than all that went before: 
Henceforth, America, man looks up to thee, 
Not down at the dead republics! Rise, arise! 
That all men may behold thee. Be not 
proud ; 
Be humble and be wise ; 
And let thy head be bowed 
To the Unknown, Supreme One, who on high 
Has willed thee not to die! 
Be grateful, watchful, brave ; 
See that among thy children none shall plunder, 
Nor rend asunder— 
Swift to detect and punish and strong to shield 
and save! 
Shall the drums beat. trumpets sound, 
And the cannon thunder round ? 
No; these are warlike noises and must cease. 
Not thus, while the whole world from battle 


rests, 
The Commonwealth recéives her honored 


guests. 
She celebrates no triumphs but of Peace. 
—*‘Hospes Civitatis’? in “ Seribner.”’ 


THE CENTENNIAL CHURCHES. 


Or the church organizations existing in 
New York City one hundred years ago the 
following still survive: 

Of the Reformed (Dutch) churches there 
are the ‘‘ South,” the ‘* Collegiate,” and 
the “ Harlem.” 

Of the Episcopalian there are ‘“‘ Trini- 
ty,” “St. George’s,” and the French, or 
Du St. Esprit. It is proper to say, how- 
ever, that this last was not an Episcopal, 
but a Huguenot church during and for 
years subsequent to the war. 

Of the Lutheran there are ‘‘St. Mat- 
thew’s” and ‘‘ St. Paul’s.” 

Of the Presbyterian there are the “ First,” 
‘* Scotch,” and ‘‘ Brick.” 

Of the Baptist there is the ‘‘ First.” 

And of the Methodist there is ‘‘ John- 
street” only. 

Of the houses of worship which were 








_ standing in 1776 and are still used as such 


itis thought that St. Paul’s Episcopal, on 
Broadway and Fulton street, is the only 
one remaining. The building on Nassau 
and Liberty street, lately occupied by the 


» post-office, was used. in 1776 by the Colle- 


giate Reformed Church and was known as 
the Middle Dutch Church. Trinity Church 
of to-day occupies the same ground that it 
did in 1776; but, of course, itis well known 
to all our readers that thepresent house of 
worship is not more than twenty-five. years 
or soold. And so with the John-street 
Methodist, which had a meeting-house on 
the same ground it now occupies; but the 
present house was erected in 1817. The 
other centenarian churches are now located 
as follows: 

one Reformed, 5th avenue'and 2ist street. 


Collegiate Reformed. Lafayette Place and 4th street; 
5th avenue and 29th street; Sth avenue and fat 


street. 
St. = Episcopal, 16th street and Stuyvesant | 


Du &t. Esprit (French), West 22d street near 6th ave. 
St. Matthew’s Lutheran, Broome cor. Elizabeth 
St. Panl’s Lutheran, 6th avenue cor. lith street. 
First Pre h 

Scotch 


First Bapuce Park svente cor, doth ou 

In addition to the foregoing, there were 
other church organizations which were ex- 
isting in 1776 and occupied houses of wor- 
ship; as the Moravian church in Fulton 
street, now found at Lexington avenue and 
Thirtieth street, and the Friends had a 
meeting-hoyse in Liberty street and ‘Pearl 
street. And the Jews had a synagogue in 
Mill street, and doubtless. there were other 
congregations which hada nameand a place 
a hundred years ago, whose history we are 
not pow able to trace. But Ism sure al) 






| and was angry agsinat him, 





loyal New Yorkers will be to 
Fecal the act that eld St, Paul's, at eor- 
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ner of Broadway, and Fulton street, stands 
now just be it dig 


,1776j*and ap it did in 
1789, when New re e A Ri of the 
United States Government, and the Pres- 
idential mansion Was'at_the head of Cherry 
street and Franklin square, from whence 
the first President, George Washington, 
used regularly to walk every Sabbath morn- 
ing to St. Paul’s church to attend divine 
worship. Besides the centenarian churches, 
there are a few notable buildings that have 
a place in the history of 1776, as the old 
building at Pearl and Broad, known as 
as. on’s headquarters, and in the 
olden days as Francisco’s Tavern; the 
Walton Mansion House in Pearl street, op- 
posite the Harpers’; No. 1 Broadway,. cor- 
ner of Battery Place; and some others.— 
L. E. Jackson, in “‘ The Evangelist.” 
—————aa—___ 


LORD DUFFERIN’S OPINION OF PET 
NAMES. 


In a recent address before the girl pupils 
of the Ursuline Convent at Quebec Lord 
Dufferin spoke of the prevailing mania for 
pet names as follows: 

“‘T observe that it is an almost universal 
practice upon this continent, even on public 
occasions, in prize-lists, roll-calls, and in 
the intercourse of general society, for young 
ladies to be alluded to by their casual ac- 
quaintances, nay, even in the newspapers, 
by what in the old country we would call 
their ‘‘pet”’ names—that is to say, those 
caressing, soft appellations of endearment 
with which their fathers and brothers and 
those who aré nearest to them strive to give 
expression to the yearning affection felt for 
them in the home circle. Now, it seems to 
me to be a monstrous sacrilege and quite 
incompatible with the dignity and self- 
respect due to the daughters of our land, 
and with the chivalrous reverence with 
which they should be approached ‘even in 
thought, that the tender, love-invented 
nomenclature of the fireside should be 
bandied about at random in the mouths 
of every empty-headed Tom, Dick, ‘and 
Harry on ‘the street whose idle tongue 
may chance to babble of them. For in- 
stance, in the United States, before her 
marriage, I observed that Miss Grant, the 
daughter of the occupant of one’ of the 
most august positions in the world, was 
generally referred to in the newspapers as 
“Nellie,” as though the paragraphist who 
wrote the item had been her plavfellow 
from infancy. And even Lady Dufferin, [ 
see, has become ‘‘ Kate” in the elegant 
phraseology of an United States magazine, 
though how Kate could have been elicited 
from Her Excellency’s real Christian name 
I don’t know. Of course, this is‘a small 
matter to which I have alluded; but it is 
not without significance when regarded as a 
national characteristic. After all, the 
women of this continent are ladies as re- 
fined, high-minded, and noble-hearted as 
are to be found in any country in the world, 
and the sooner we get rid of this vulgar 
solecism the better; and the first place 
where the correction should be made is in 
our school-lists, which are official docu- 
ments, where young ladies ought to be en- 
tered in their full Christian names, and not 
in nicknames, as I have often seen done.” 

‘ siecle 


LUTHER’S YOUTH. 


Scarce anything is more touching: or 
more suggestive than the way in which the 
lives of great men connect themselves with 
the lives of persons otherwise obscure, lift- 
ing them into world-wide fame. Probably 
no life is in this respect richer than that of 
Luther—his boyhood especially, which may 
be said to divide itself into a series of epi- 
sodes, each bringing into bright. relief a 
person made historical by a short-lived asso- 
ciation with him, We do not, of course, 
speak of his father, whom in appearance 
his famous sen is said to have gré Te- 
sembled; nor of his mother, T patient 
and laborious, so intent on her* frugal 
housekeeping that she would bear the 
fagots from the wood on her own shoul- 
ders; theugh it is clear that Luther drew 
some of his most marked traits from them. 
Integrity, complete self-respect, unswerv- 
ing resolution, devout aspiration may well 
be assumed as the prominent traits in one 
who, up to about the birth of his son Mar 
tin, had been a peasant and then be- 
came a miner, but who succeeded. so 
well in his late-chosen calling that he 
finally bought a house and two. furnaces 
and was elected a member of the town coun 
cil of Mansfield, having already secured the 
high regard of Gunther, Count of Mansfield, 
at once because of his personal worth and 
his great skill in the arts of’ mining. | But 





‘| diligence’ and the success it brings did not 


lessen this good man’s faith, which shone 
out brighter toward the end. ‘‘Sir,” he 
said to the pastor in his last “illness, “that 
must bea poor creature who has not the soul 
to believe in God and his mercy.” A re- 
mark which we can-almost, fancy. coming 
from the lips of the son, It is clearthat,the 
worthy couple did not err by overaale 
ence in the rearing of their children. 
“Once,” says:Duther, ‘‘ did my father beat 
me so sharply that I fled away fro 
ae 


néd me back.” “Even 


im 
‘endeavor he r 5 
t him for a small fault till 


mother once 
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not seldom, all that music could do to ovina 
alleviation %—~Sunday Me ‘agazine. 


AN ALPINE PICTURE. 


BY T, Bs ALDRICH. « 








—a——— Boa 
STAND here and look, and soffly hold your 
breath, 
Lest the vast avalanche come crashing down ! 
How many miles away is yonder town 
That nestles in the valley? Far beneath— 

A scimitar half drawn from out its sheath— 

The river curves through meadows newly 
mown; 

The ancient watercourses are all strown 

With drifts of snow, fantastic wreath on 
wreath; 

And peak on ‘peak against the turquoise blue 
The Alps, like towering campanili stand, 
Wondrous with pinnacles of frozen rain, 

Silv ery, crystal, like the prism in hue. 

Ob! tell me, Love, if this be Switzerland ; 
Or is it but the frost-work on the pane. 


—-‘ Midsummer Holiday Number” of ‘* Scribner.” 


THE LEPERS OF JERUSALEM. 


WE walked across to the Zion Gate, and, 





mounting the city wall there—an uneven | 


and somewhat broken but sightly prom- 


enade—followed it round to its junction | 
with the Temple Wall and to Robinson's | 
Arch. Underneath the wall by Zion Gate | 
stone huts and burrows, a | 


dwell, in low 
considerable number of lepers, who form a 
horrid community by themselves. These 
poor creatures, with ioeless feet and finger- 

less hands, came out of their dens and as- 
sailed us with piteous cries for charity. 
What could be done? It was impossible to 
give to all. The little we threw them they 
tought for, and the unsuccessful followed 
us With whetted eagerness. We gs do 
nothing but flee, and we climbed the wiuli 
and ran down it, leaving Demetrius behind 
as arear-guard. 1 should have had more 


pity for them if they had not exhibited so | 


much maliciousness. They knew their 
power and brought all their loathsomeness 
after us, thinking that we would be forced 
to buy their retreat. Two hideous old 
women followed us a long distance, and, 


when they became convinced that further | 


howling and whining would be fruitless 
they suddenly changed tone and cursed us 
with healthful vigor. Having cursed us 
they hobbled home to roost, —CHARLES 
Dubey WARNER, in ‘“‘ The Athuntic.” 








Children’s Lives Saved tor 50 Cents.—Every 
case of Croup can be cured when first taken by Dr. 
TOBIAS’S VENETIAN LINIMENT, warranted for 22 
years and never a bottle returned. It also cures 
Diarrhea, Dysentery, Colic, Sore Throat, Cuts, 
Burns, and Externai Pains. Sold by the Druggists. 
Depot, 10 Park Place, New York. 

wz soy Cough Remedy. 
Life Syru 
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with its Millions a1 

















is the great puritier o bo the! . 
tion and soreness gh 2 i | : 4] A jiya’ 
spleen, Bowels, Biedder, & “and Muscles tbrougl E ER 
2 skin, with Golline’s Valtaic El asters, | _ 
4 a ours. They are the i 
med: he century and utterly | The Latest, gg and Best in 
s all o e 25 cents everywhere. | 
wTerw . “FULLER; "WARREN & &. 00, 


WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 


Leamon’s Dyes Color Silks. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Woolens. 


Leamon’s Dyes Color Cottons. 


236 Water Street, New York. 





EVERY ONE SHOULD SEE THE DISPLAY OF 


Waltham. Watches 


in the Main Building at the Centennial. , Also 


| WATCHMAKING BY MACHINERY 
in actual operation in Machinery Hall, cluse by the 
great engine. 


Prices of YL tne WATCHES, through recent 
ons, are er than ever before and lower 
than ever was thought possible. 











Splendidly adapted for all kinds of fancy work. 
They a the best and cheapest Inks. 
sell them.. A book giving full and ex- 

plicit dires ons will Ls sent to any one by addre: tossing 





pom os path ty yl eam ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
SON & oo., Burlington, Vt. 
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GENERAL AGENTS, No. 1 BOND 8T., NEW YORK 








Greatly Improved! Lined 
,; leather ends. No friction. 

~~ For real merit the best and 
3 cheapest Brace made. 

Gives get Ith and vigor to 
3) <i = syatern ‘os peaeerving 
See the the Trade and 1d Cleveland 


=] re! ‘ompa- 
mS py. ny, Cleveland, Ohio. Set 


ABCUSTARSS BOSOM PAD. 










Made of thin cork, neatly covered; perfect shape; 

! will not break nor gs out of yegl i ives perfect sat- 

| isfaction in e md espect ; g medical en- | 
dorsements ; i t. porous healthy, Pireetel. Mailed | 
on receipt of aft y cents. Liberal terms to the trade. 

| KF. W. SULLIVAN & Co. Show Rooms, 815 Broadway. 
Factory. 61 Hudson &t , New ¥ ork. ¥ -0. Box 2388. 


Send 
z 50 and chest measure. 


2" Ask for Pratt’s New 
Brace. 














Address, DR. S. B. COLLINS, La Porte, eavunes 
For Quarterly Magazine, and Test ‘of Time=--Sent Free. 










Cured athome; no pablicity. Re Dr.F. EB. H's 
Specialty. Terms m —— ime short. ‘er 400 
mials like the fi 
“T thank aoa that I "Site never _— a dose ot 
morphine since I 


your 
plete The quest thanks to you, sir, and fo rout “Special 
estion is solved in & utehe!l 4 
sae Freedom, © meal Fy ao 4 
‘and . DEBORAR 
A. lavery. Clarksfield, bhi lo.” - 
Enclose two stamps for reply. Address 


DR. F. E. MARSH, 
Quincy, Mich. 


HOLMAN’S 
Fever and Agne and Liver Pad 


CURES WITHOUT MEDICINE, SIMPLY . 
BY ABSORPTION. 


The Best Liver Regulator in the Worid. 


The only true cure 
for. and preventive 
of < malaria, in all its 


“lina Complaint, 
Jaundice, Dyspepsia, 
Rheumatisin, Yellow 
Fever, Sea- Sickness, 
Neuralgia, Bilious 

TB, de .. He. 
None _. genuine 
without the Trade- 
\ Mark and Signatuie 
of the Inventor on 
the wra 
‘ _ Ask your drug int 
for it. For © - 
cates read littie blue 
: book, Znemy in the 
; Air. EY 
Vu. F, KIDDER & €0., Sole Proprietors, 








| Ne. 83 John Street, N. ¥. 


Sent by mail on receipt of $2, 








- ONE DOLLAR 
- PRINTING PRESS, 


| Five Adjustable Screws. Weight, 4Tbs, 
Send Stamps fir List of Cards & Type 
| ISLAND CITY WPE CO., 59 CEDAR 
| STREET, NEW YORK, P. 0. BOX 1551 


'TO THE LADIES!! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Ohifren’s Boots and Shves 
me rough and red and Ladies’ Travel- 

look. so old and that they are 
ashamed to carry them look just as good as uew. It 
will not rub off or smut when wet. Softens the leather. 

No lady will be without_itafter one trial. Beware 
of tmitations and counterfeits. Forsale everywhere. 


8. F. BROW 2 TO. Raeton 














WINCHESTER REPEATING RIFLE. 





The Strength of all its Parts, 


The Simplicity of its Construction, | 
The Rapidity of its Fire, 


Sectional View of Rifle with Set Lock. 


Position of Parts after Firing, 





the impossibility of accidental discharge in loading commend it to the attention of all who 
have use for a Rifle, either for Dafense, Hunting, or Target-shooting. 


For MNilustrated Pamphlet and Price-List Address 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS €O., 


we sk &, NEW HAVEN, 
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Fusncance 


CHARTER OAK LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


We have often had occasion to refer in 
these columns to that well-known institu- 
tion, the Charter Oak Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Hartford, Conn. Last week we 
spoke of this company in a short article on 
Connecticut Insurance Investments, and 
several months since, when the annual 
statement appeared, we wrote a review of 
it. The changes of certain officers of the 
company last fall was the occasion of an- 
other article. -As one of the features of 
our Insurance Department is to chronicle 
the changes and note the advances made 
in Life, Fire, and Marine Insurance, 
it is with pleasure that we notice 
that the Charter Oak has taken a step in 
advance since January last. Incorporated 
in 1850, the company has been steadily 
growing all-.these twenty-six years, until 
to-day it is one of the most carefully-man- 
aged and reliable companies in the coun- 
try. Its agents are all trustworthy and 
intelligent men. The new president is Mr. 
E. R. Wiggin, while Mr. S. H. White, who 
has long been connected with the company, 
retains his position as vice-president and 

‘treasurer. The second vice-president, Mr. 
A. H. Dillon, Jr., though formerly a 
Western lawyer, has for a number of years 
been identified with insurance in Baltimore. 
His recent move to Hartford has added a 
valuable man to the Charter Oak Company. 
The financial manager, Mr. H. J. Furber, 
is well known as the vice-president of the 
Universal Life Insurance Compapy of New 
York. It is apparent, therefore, that the 
officers of the Charter Oak Insurance Com- 
pany are representative men. A glance at 
the figures in another column, showing the 
receipts, assets, and liabilities, is another 
proof of the character of this company. 

2 


INSURANCE NOTES. 





Wrrstw the past week there have been 
several conferences among the Chicago un- 
derwriters, with a view to increasing the 
tariff on grain cargoes; but a8 yet no ar 
rangement has been effected. It is pretty 
certain, however, that there will be an ad- 
vance before the expiration of the present 
month, 


—The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
has obtained from Judge Westbrook leave 
to bring foreclosure suits on six mortgages, 
pledged to them as collateral for bonds by 
the Third Avenue Savings Bank, which ha’ 
passed into the hands of a receiver. The 
amount claimed is $19,000. 

—_ 








INSURANCE. 





TWENTY-SIXTH 


Annual Report 


OF THE 


CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 





HARTFORD, CONN., 
INCORPORATED IN 1850. 
JANUARY Ist, 1876. 
RECEIPTS - - - - $3,736,488 94 
DISBURSEMENTS - - 2,644,437 96 
ASSETS - - - + - 18,942,448 69 
LIABILITIES: - «+ - 12,487,866 00 
SURPLUS - - - =~ = 1,454,577 69 





OFFICERS: 
E. B. WIGGIN, President. 


8. H. WHITE, Vice-President and Treasurer. 
A. H. DILLON, Jr., 24 Vice-President. 
HALSEY STEVENS, Secretary. 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Assistant Secretary. 


H. J. FURBER, Fivaucial Mauser. 
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LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
GLOBE INSURANCE CO, 


ASSETS, 


$28,425,160 92. 


45 William Street. 





ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 
HENRY STOKES, President. 

C. Y, WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSBY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES, Ass’t Sec’s. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 361. Gsruer Warren Serest 264 Broadway 


{INCORPORATED 1880. 
CASH ASSETS 3 $4,432,636 68. 
The a cipal features of ti of mie | ons ny are ABSO- 
LOTES RITY, ECON ANAGEMENT, 
and LIBERALITY TO Tee INSURED 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
JOHN E. DE WITT. President. 


C P. FRALEIGH, Secretar, wy: 
WILLIAM WHITING, Actuary 


COLUMBIA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


JNO. T. DOUGLASS, President. 


CAPITAL - - - . $100,000 
ASSETS -« . - - $6,037,404 
15,969 Policies in force, insuring $33,779,391 
J.M. Fox, Secretary. 
GEO. W. MANNING, Assistant Secretary. 
EDWIN W. BRYANT, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 
BEN. WILLIAMS, Manager of Agencies, 
HOME OFFICE, ST.LOUIS, Mo. 








Hartford 
Accident 


Insurance Company. 
Cash Capital - - $200,000. 


GEO. B. LESTER, President. 


Insures against Death by Accident and grants In- 
demnity for loss of time by totally disabling injuries. 
Parties visiting the 


CENTENNIAL, 
SEASIDE, or 
MOUNTAINS 


should provide against accident by the purchase of 
& policy or ticketin this Company. And those who 
stay at home ought certainly to insure. In short, no 
one should be without a policy in The Hartford 
Accident. 


PREMIUMS. 


For YEARLY POLICIES, from $5.00 to ¢25.00 
for each $1,000 insured, classified according to the 
occupation of the applicant. 


For SHORT TERM TICKETS, running from one to 
thirty days, insuring $3,000 in EveNT oF DEATH, 
or $15.00 WEEKLY INDEMNITY for totally disabling 
injuries, 25 CENTS PER DAY for any number of 
days underthirty. Thirty-Day Tickets, $5.00. 

The cost is trifling,and if you don’t meet with an 
accident yourself you simply contribute your mite in 
aid of those who do. 


Applications can be made for Insurance to the 





26 YEARS 
Successful Experience. 


Union Mutual 
Life Insurance Ca. 


OF MAINE. 
ORGANIZED IN 1849. 
HOME OFFICE, 

No. 153 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


HENEY 8. WASHBURN, President. 
DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 
WHITING H. HOLLISTER, Secretary. 


GROSS ASSETS, 


TEN MILLIONS. 


ANNUAL INCOME, 

Two and One-Half Millions. 
SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, 
One Million Two Hundred and Fifty 
Thousand Dollars. 

Membership, 23,500, 
Insuring $55,000,000.00. 


Total payments to policy-holders since organiza- 
tion, nearly 


EIGHT AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS. 


Paid Endowments and Death Losses,  $3,508,015.65 
Paid Dividends, and for Surrendered 
and Lapsed Policies, 


THE COMPANY IS 


PURELY MUTUAL, 
All surplus belonging to the Policy-Holders. a 


Agencies established in the leading cities 
of the United States and Canadas. 


“There isan atmosphere of anqualified character. 
and inherent worth surrounding the fine o]d corpora- 
tion (The Union Mutual Life Insurance Company) 
whose name heads this article. For nearly twenty- 
five years its name and doings in the life insurance 
world have been conspicuous; and universally the 
praise and confidence which attach to undisputed 
merit have long been accorded to the company witb- 
out stint.” —United States Review, Apri 15, 1875. 


$4,836,533.69 





Cc y or to its Agents. 





AGENTS in all the principal towns and cities of 
the Northern States. 


L. H. BRAINARD, Sec’y. 
I. T. STODDARD, Sup’t of Agencies. 


TENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 





NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


HOME OFFICE 189 MARKET ST., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


JANUARY ist, 1876. 


Net Assets. January Ist. 1875. ..$1,652,949 59 
Rec’d for —— pn 






88,872 91 1 947,942 06 06 
~~ $2,600,891 65 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Same Claims, Endowments, 
nd Annuities ........... $196,203 13 
te Returned Premi 
Surrendered Policies 210,069 56 
: oe neal _ - 
nt Expenses. ............ 52,820 
= Commissions ¢> Agents Leashes 75,315 67 
“ Advertising, Printing, and 
__ eee piakaesincian 19,342 36 


P 
Physicians’ Fees 





_, $578,695 12 
$2,022,196 53 


ASSETS. 
Cash in Bank and on hand.. «$70,704 05 
— _ Mortgages held by Com- 
EPEC HOC ES . 708,287 10 
United States and State Bonds.. 194,484 55 


Loans on call (secured by S. 

Bonds and other collaterals). 212, 455 21 
Beal MStALS, ........ccsrccecccsceseses 61,55 54 
Loans on Policies......... ......... 414'848 79 
Premiums in course of Transmis- 

sion and Deferred Premiums. er 4 4 
Accrued Interest....... .....000..6 


Furniture and Fixtures ............ rt & 
Due for Reinsurance.,.............+5 996 0 
$2,022,196 53 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on Policies in force 
December 3ist, 1875, as_per 
tate 
$1,437,332 00 
58,000 00 
$1,495.332 00 
Surplus to Policyholders........ 526,764 53 


Desth-claims’ hot due and in 
process of adjustment....... 


Number of Policies issued dur- 
ing the year 1875......... .... 5.135 


OFFICERS: 
J. H. STEDWELL, President. 
Cc. H. BRINKERHOFF, Secretary. 
J. H. CANNIFE, Cashier. 
J. B. BURNET, Medical Examiner. 


Office of Middie Department, 


DREXEL BUILDING, 
Cor. Wall and Broad Sts., New York. 


HENRY W. BALDWIN, Sup’t 





SIXTEENTH. ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


for the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1875. 


Net assets, Jan Ist, 1875...........s000 seeeee $24,735,034 74 
INCOME. 
Premiums....... os 0000-80,999,991 39 
Interest and rents...... 1,571,894 69 9,571,886 08 
Total.....-.. Cider e dyes sockbaawesansg «+. $34,306,920 82 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by death and 
Matured endow- 
MORI. .........000 «. 

Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,978,799 69 


Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 
State, county and 
GItY TAXES... .....ccc00- 56,421 95 
Commissions, ......... 404,372 34 
EXpenseB........+...005 826,483 99 $6,629,289 95 
Net assets, Dec. lst, 1875.. ..........+ $27,677,630 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,951 88 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston and 
purchased under 
foreclosure........... 5,080,484 55 
United States stocks 
and stocks authorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York., 4,332,442 96 
State stocks....-....... 31,300 00 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State Municipa 
WO dn sciccsiescastes 54,320 00 
Commuted commis- 
MO. 5. Sesenocnodese 37,082 18 
Cash on hand, in banks, 
and other deposita- 
ries on interest....... 968,639 51 
Balance of agents’ ac- 
COUDLB........00eeeeee. 237,409 79— $27,677,630 
Market value of stocks 
over cost vaiue....... 212,698 12 
interest and rents due 
and accrued.......... 250,975 71 
Premiums due and in 
transit......... oe 185,209 00 
Deferred premiums.., 712,576 00— 1,361,458 83 


Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875. $29,039, 0s9 70 
Total liabilities, including reserve 
for reinsurance of existing poli- 


Se Ps ae eee eeee 24,523,170 
Total surplus te nena 
MIE nin baticcae UinGgieiectaecnenea + $1,515,919 42 

New business in 

1875, 8583 

em aga 

ing.. --- 830,538,017 
Outs te a a ‘ain ng 

MEBs 000s scccee 178,632,686 


From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919 42 the 
society has declared a reversiouary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annua) premium, to par- 
ticipating policies, proportionate to their contribu- 
tion to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
madeon the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 


J ge. van. YAN CSE. "} Actuaries. 
We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detall the assets, and b of the so- 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 
BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, | Specie}, Committee 
JAMES M. HALSTED, 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, 
PARKER HANDY, 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, 





sets and accounts 
at the close of the 
year. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D.MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDER. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT. BENJ. WILLIAMSON. 
HENRY A.HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER, 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
HENRY F. SPAULDING.BENJAMIN E. BATES. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHBEL GREEN. 
HENRY S.TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW. 
CHARLES J.MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS. 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGE G. KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES 
ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRC 
BENNINGTON F. RAN- W. WHITEWRIGHT, JB 
DOLPH. JOHN J. M’COOK. 
ALANSON !RASK. THEODORE WESTON. 
JOHN T. MOORE. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN 
PARKER HARDY. D.HENRY SMITH. 
JOHN SLOANE. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Aoss’t Secretary. 


ELYAED CAMBERY Bab. } Phyeictene 























July 27, 1876.) 
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76, UNIVERSAL LIFE INS. CO., NIGKERBOGKE 
—_ NEW YORK pga ais i " 
THE onto. JOINT STOCK URAN LIFE INS. CO. 
—_ BAN AM WALEER, President. 239 BROADWAY, New York. © 
Hane if J FURBER, ‘Vice-President. : 16 
EDWARD W, LAMBERT, M. D., Ni Beamtnr— Assets ar $8,000,000 | 
1825. s'75. 
Surplus, over - - - 1,000,000 
TY, THE savines BANK PoLicies | THIRTY-ONE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS. 
FIRE INSURANCE CoO., A SPECIALTY. 
paler <5 : JOHN A NICHOLS, President. THE 
: GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
ORK, CASH CAPITAL, eo 000. 00 CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
E. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 
ASSETS, - - - 1,533\635.84 a i NEW YORK 
875. _ JOHN F COLLINS, Man. of Agencies. 
wm. G. CROWELL, Sec. JOHN DEVEREUX. Pres. JOHN F. NICHOLS, Cashier. 
- CONTINENTAL ner aatn LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ATLANTIC . 

1,886 08 (FIRE) 

6,920 82 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. | $46 and $348 Broadway, New York. 

INSURANCE CoO., Naw Youx, January 2th, 1576. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
OFFICES pany, submit the following Statement of its af- 
iro th St err 8: PURELY MUTUAL. DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 
100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., | Pismismsrecsiresceterioe Rises trom os soon as seanodalealll 
ae | pre not marked of 2,455,378 87 
COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,295,394 75 Assets, Over THIRTY-ONE MILLION Dollars. 
and No Policies have been issued upon Tate 
289 95 7 nor upon Fire disconnected 
x 106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYS. Pigmiung magi of fom Uk JaNOArY, yo INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS YEARLY. 
Cash Capital.....ccccccessosesseeee ..2.81,000,000 00 | ©088¢8 paid during the same period........ $3,712,058 05 
Guaranty Surplus Fund.............. 300,000 0@ | Returns of Premiums and Expenses....... $1,217,47735 This Company issues all Desirable Formsof Life Insurance, on Practica 
Special Reserve Fund,,......s0ss.0+ 300,000 09 | The Company has, the following Assets, vis Plans and most Favorable Terms: 
Reserve for Reinsurance®......+.... 951,427 49 Stet , City, Boge, 94 of apes Brooks. .. 810.314.9001 ORDINARY LIFE POLICIES, 
sarge stig ecm Real Katave and Bonds and Mortgages... "267.00 0 LIMITED PAYMENT LIFE POLICIES 
‘claims against the Company... 283,738 22 | Interest, and sundry notes and Que ssear : 
: — Promfam Notes snd Bills Beosivabie... 2,076,380 50 ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES, and 
Total Assets, January 10th, 1876,....82,845,165 64 | Caen in Bank........ -...csseecsessesscsesees - 363,402 © TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES. 
—_ Total Amount of Assets........ + $16,019,940 88 pin a : 
GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 
CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec., A.D. fiz ber cent. interest on the outstanding corti rifcates TRUSTEES: 
A.M.KIRBY Sec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen.Ag’t. | legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the First | MORRISFRANKLIN, WM.H. APPLETON, WILLIAM A.BOOTH, HENRY BOWERS, 
C. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. of Februar: next. DAVID Dows, ROBERT B. COLLINS, 4H. 8 CLAFLIN, EDWIN MARTIN, 
ISAACC.KENDALL, WILLIAM BARTON, J. F. SEYMOUR, JOHN M. FORMAN, 
THE will be redecmed ana paid to the holdere thereof, | DANIELS. MILLER,  LOOMISL.WHITE, C.R.BOGERT.M.D, WILLIAM H. BEERS. 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the | 7°HN MAIRS, CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
. from which terest ° : 
LareonwiMecaee Tueserusostent beredccn | WILLIAM H. BEERS, MORRIS FRANKLIN, 

9 hae ag ae tite aon Vice-President and Actuary. President. 
” iaaaatels ere aren a * a "Oe The New, York Life Insurance Company If you want Life Insurance, investigate 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending | COmpleted its thirty-first year January ist, | the claims of this Company to your confi- 
Sist December, 1875, for which certificates will be | 1876. At that time its HISTORY AND CON- , dence and support, as its systems are based 
mma 4a om. DITION were, in brief and in round num- | upon and consistent with best business 

a INSUR ANGE rH A] J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, bers, as follows: principles, and are famous for their com- 

70 "9 TRUSTEES Number of Policies Issued........ . 118,000 | Plete adaptability to the requirements of 

I ora RL be DENNIS, brary W. BURNITAM, Premium Receipts..,.............. $62,000,000 the age. 

| F OF NEW YORE, HuNRY COI. FRED CHAUNCEY | Death-Claims Paid..............00+ 14,000,000 

a Cae GL es Bi ELL, ROB B. MENEUBR Dividends and Returned Premiums THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 

- DAVID LANE. M GHORGE W.LANE BRMEIE. ctncectleenenndauaas ee 19,000,000 oie “- 

1 44 & 1 46 BRO ADW AY JAMES BRY ROBERT L. ‘ettade Seni paper originated by this Company in 1860, has 
WM. STURGIR AUEEARDMET Beate | Nimber of Policies in Foree....... vy | been adopted by every company in the 
O61 AH 2 ON Den, qDOLPH LEMOT NE Total Amount Insured....... + +++ +$126,000,000 | [nited States, and its 
WEW YORK, EV ts ane CACE PTT, Cash Assets..........ccceevees «-s- 31,000,000 
ts Meow _ ay. A Bs CoRLIBS, | Surplus, Company’s Standard...... 2,500,000 ‘“*TONTINE 
- J Cowart, SAMUEL HUTCHINSON “ ea 5 000 
= F. $. WINSTON, President. 1D JONBS Preiant, coe INVESTMENT 
= 4 
- W. H. H. MOORE. 24 Viec-Premsdent. Business, 1875. POLICY” 
in New Policies Insured.............. 7,000 . aie ae ticiateats 
A G TMORTOR. 228. o etic ee $22,000,000 o> seem aa endorsement 
so ASSETS OVER STEEL ENGRAVING a of distinguished actuaries and the approval 
3 Total Income.............e.seeeees 8,000,000 
ox 1.870.000 of the ablest business men. It combines, 
Interest Roenigts....+-q-qs0r-eeees fore in one form, the greatest number of advan 
$ 78 ; 000 F 000. Death-Claims Paid.............4+++ 1,525,000 | tages obtainable in a Life Insurance Policy. 

n ar a umner Dividends and Returned Premiums It appeals at once to the intelligence of all 

; Paid....... Mesnatehdeetedcacncccs 2,500,000 | who understand the principles and practice 
SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER TO | Increase in Assets........... ae 8,300,000 | of Life Insurance. 

e RICHARD A. McCURPY, THE INDEPENDENT AND es ene 

- Vice-President. $3 50 ALL POLICIES, WHETHER ON LIFE OR ENDOWMENT TABLES, ARE SUBJECT TO NO HIGHER 

4 Address “ " CHARGE IN Premium Rates in taking the ‘‘Tontine Investment’? form: THE 

: J. M. Stuart, Secretary. HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, BENEFITS oF THis KIND OF LIFE INSURANCE ARE CONDITIONED UPON THE POLICY BEING CON- 

W. H. ©. BARTLETT, Actuary. 251 Broadway, N. ¥. City | TCED FOR 4 CERTAIN SPECIFIED TERM, OR SELECTED Tontine Period or Ten, Fifteen, 
on Twenty Years. 
HOME Two things most desired in Life Insurance are the CERTAINTY OF PROTECTION IN EARLY 
DEATH AND PROFIT IN LONG LIFE. These are united in the ‘‘Tontine Investment Policy’’ of the 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. (“""™" 
a 
OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. WANTED! 
FORTY-SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of July, 1876. Men of character and energy as Agents, with whom the 
Cash Capital - -°* - * *#* © © *#* *#= * * + $3,000,000 00 will mak éiber emen onsist- 
Reserve for Re-Insurance - - -° - * 2 2 = = 1,845,621 47 Company ne the mest § mgr 3 —_ ioe 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends - - - - 247,326 66 | Cnt with a safe conduct of business. 
Net Surplus - - . - - * °_ 988,868 71 Persons engaged regularly in other eccupotions, who 
Total Assets - cowwany OF azaeTs.” ~~ %6,051,71684| may yet have a portion of time at their disposal, which they 
Bouds and Moriaages; being first iiea on “eal Estate, worth’ $4,820,000000 10° IIIT desire to utilize, are also invited to respond to this notice. 
Ba SE a xg <n aan tat Wipes Application may be made, either in person or by letter, 
fons ney in eying on demand (market value of Securities $647,080.00).....0220. 0. to the 
pile igs amynamet of Ament... HOME OFFICE 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this Office TE 
OF THE 
WORE fac eitisind i580 65. 50s ae ZR. 
Seizes Legag outanang on tS. NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
‘ eo W ren BURN, Secretary.” Wes Sishss Sctbeebsaks pr ssaleovans a é ee ee “ii Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, 
FRANCIS, } Ast Secretaries, | § ae e diner. NEW YORK. 
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‘eal 
A CENTENNIAL SUMMARY, OF OUR 
AGRICULTURAL WEALTH. 


Wz. have no other trustworthy source of in-. 
formation On the subject of.our agricaltural 
prodactions than the tabulated: figures in the 
last census returns, and they are very far from 
being accurate ;> and, as they were taken in 
1869, they hardly form¢a sufficiently reliable 
basis for an estimate.of, our a ural wealth 
and products in 1876. »Seme ‘the coun- 
try have more than quadrupled: théfr products 
since 1870, and, while none have fallen off in 
chelll the market, value, Kethe=quantity, of 
the eats sal a tte them have largely 
mal e to kit 

mj ese ane? the nat! ie 
prt and what relation each section of 
the onntrys bears to the gother, Nothing: 
caw more foreibly Mlustrate” “the changes that 
have taken place during the century than such 
a summary, and our only regret is that it must 





necessarily | iicomplete, from the lack’ of 
authentic official nak compile the figures 
from. 


So far as the wealthin animals.is concerned, 
which is @ Very essential patt-of our agrichltu- 
ral products, Missouri takes the lead in mules 
and asses ; New York in milch cows; Texas in 
working oxen and other cattle; Ohio in sheep, 
although the general opinion has been that 
Ohio was the chief producer of swine. But 
Tilindis fs ‘ahead of all the other states not only 
in swine, but in horses ; while in the aggregate 
value of live stock of all kinds New York takes 
the lead of all the rest. 

As New York has the greatest aggregate of 
milch cows, it is a matter of course that she 
also is ‘vety far'in advance of all the states in 
the quantity and value of dairy products, and 
that she furnishes one-third of the butter of 
the whole country, about half of the cheese, 
and more than half of the milk disposed of 
in market. 

In respect to the product of cereals, Iowa 
produced the largest crop of spring wheat, the 
production of the United States being 112,549,- 
733 .bushels,..and that of Iowa 28,708,312 
bushels, while Wisconsin ranks next, with 
24,375,485 bushels. Ohio raised the largest 
winter wheat crop, or 27,625,759 of 175,195,193 
bushels produced in the whole country. Penn- 
sylyania supplies over one-fifth of the rye pro- 
duced in this country, or 3,577,641 out of 16,918,- 
795 bushels. Illinois raised a larger quantity 
of corn than any other state, or 129,921,395 of 
the 760,944,549 bushels the country produces. 
Illinois also takes the lead in oats, growing 
42,780,581 out of the total of 282,107,157 
bushels. California produces the largest barley 
crop, or 8,783,490 out of a total of 29,761,305 
bushels. 

New York is the largest cultivator of buck- 
wheat, raisivg 3,904,030 of a total of 9,821,721 
bushels. Ohio produces more than half the flax 
of the United States. Kentucky raises more than 
half the hemp crop of the country. California 
produces nine-tenths of our native silk cocoons. 
Ohio contributes ‘one-fifth of all the wool pro- 
duced in the United States, or twice as much 
as New York and nearly twice as much as Calf- 
fornia; while Mississippi, in spite of all her 
troubles, takes the lead of the Southern States 
in raising cotton. New York produces more 
than one-fifth of the hay crop, or nearly twice 
as much as Pennsylvania, which furnishes the 
next largest figures in that line. New York 
furnishes more than two-thirds of the hop crop 
of the country. South Carolinia supplies near- 
ly half the rice produced. Georgia is next, or 
7,000,000 ibs. ahead of Louisiana. Nearly all 
the ziee comes from these three. states.. ,.Of the 
272,735,341 pounds of tobacco produced 105,- 
305,869 pounds grew in Kentucky. Virginia 
comes next, wifh 37,086,364 pounds. Louisiana 
contributes nearly all the sugar and molasses 
from cane, and Vermont nearly one-third the 
eugar from maple, while New York produces 
over one-fourth the sugar from maple. Ohio 
and [Indiana produce each about one eighth of 
the sorghum molasses. New York grows one- 
fifth of the potato crop. North Carolina pro- 
duces more sweet potatoes than any other 
state. New York raises one-fifth of the’ 
national supply of peas and beans. California 
produces more than half of the native wine, 

In seeds Pennsylvania furnishes one-third of 
the clover, Illinois nearly one-third of the grass, 
and Ohio over one-third of the flix. The ag- 
gregate. value of farms in New-York is. greater 
than in any, ether. state, being one-eighth the 
Yalue of allthe farms in the country ; and the 
value of farming implements and machinery is 
also greater, being about one-seventh of that 
returned for the whole country. 

The greatest valuation of all property is in 
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$55,000,000; Louisiana, #53,000,000 ; 
, see, $48,000,000 and so on. 

"The next census returns will, of course, pre- 
sent some variations from these figures. Texas, 
California, Kansas, and Missouri have largely 
increased their agricultural products, while the 
older Southern states have greatly changed 
their relative positions {f respect to their indi 
vidual wealth. But essentially the position of 
thé’ states have remained the same, and New 
York will still occupy the position she has so 
long held.as.the Empire State of the nation. 


A TEN-ACRE GARDEN. 


= COMMENCEMENT at Union College, S¢héhec~ 
tally, last Week, was of special interest, as it 


eorded opp Forte ityto the many friends 
4 fo pup s of Prof. Jackson to join in 


commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of his 
professorship in this institution. Without 
taking space to tefer ‘to what was said and 
done under the influence of the occasion, we 
may, at least, speak of one department in 
which the rare taste and skill of the-now yen- 
erable Professor have had their wéfght, we may 
hope, for the many successive classes to whom 
he-has been both a friend and instructor, 

The garden~ adjoining the Profeseor’s resi- 
dence on the college grounds has been widely 


_known and.admired, especially years ago, when 
similar examples of landseape treatment wergiy trouble will come from this source. 
b- 


rarer than in these more fortunate days of pu 
lic parks, park-like cemeteries, and highbly- 
adorned country homes, Bunt there are few 
cases within our knowledge in which better use 
has been made of natural facilities or greater 
aptitude shown in converting a limited area 
into a.series of charming walks and openings, 
apparently quite disconnected with anything of 
the outer world. The pathway, winding be- 
tween old trees or vigorous shrubbery, carries 
one from the broad slope of the college cam- 
pus directly into what nearly resembles a nook 
borrowed from the forest. Like the central 
pillar in some cathedral chapter-house, the 
spreading branches of an elm standing by it- 
self in the middle of an irregular circle of Jawn 
almost connect in varying arches with the foli- 
age that. forms its circumference. You pass 
from this into more closely shaded paths, cross- 
ing and recrossing the winding bed of a rocky 
stream, now with the sunlight full on the grass, 
and now in the thick shade of pine and hem- 
loek ; when the same scene is presented, taking 
it from a new point of view, so that it no long- 
erseems the same. The art of the designer is 
nowhere obtrusive; but the position of the 
trees and the character of the surface seems to 
have directed the course of the walks, each, 
with but few exceptions, being wholly con- 
cealed from the others, and the course of each 
visible but for a short distance before or behind 
the visitor. The garden devoted to vegetables 
and small fruits is quite shut in by itself with 
screens of shrubbery ; and away from this, with 
a gap for entrance that would escape even a 
close observer, the yard for manures and hot- 
beds is as inconspicuous as if it were wholly 
wanting. 

As might be expectéd, this garden is one of 
the sights of Schenectady and no restrictions 
are placed on those who wish to visit it. It is 
well worthy of examination as a specimen of 
planting and landscape art. Whatever of care 
and money its creation has involved has every- 
where been expended to the best possible ad- 
vantage ; and the area oceupied, only about ten 
acres in all, is so arranged as to give greater ef- 
fect and pleasure to the lover of Nature than 
could be derived from a very much larger sur- 
face in less skillful bands.— Cv/tivator. 





CALIFORNIA ALMONDS. 


A LETTER from Santa Clara, in the Pacific 
Rural of the 15th inst., gives the following in- 
teresting facts in relation to almond culture on 
the Pacific Coast : 


‘In the southwestern portion of this valley 
there are seyeral quite extensive orchards of 
the almond tree, which, so far as I have ob- 
served, are doing very well. Of these the 
orchard on the Spring Brook ranch, near Los 
Gatos, is the most prominent as to size, loca- 
tion, and thorough culture, as far as my ob- 
servation has extended. 

‘* While ‘driving in this neighborhood \ last 
week, I was so attracted by the beautiful dark- 
green appearance of this plantation, the uniform 
size of the trees_in their straight rows, and the 


‘general neatness of the whole place, as seen 


from. the road, that I opened the big gate and 
drove down the avenue, through the orchard, 
to the dwelling-house, which is pleasantly 
loeated about half a mile from the road, at 
the foot of the hills, and near the fine springs 
that have suggested the name. of the ranch, 
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mh hest tét “taxation is 4 = uneasy Ft) ig the 
in New York, next Massachusetis, Pennsyk +} etérs,of the property, Messrs. Gatdner & Neff, 
vania, next Ohio.» New Yorkin 1870 had nearly of Placer County, from whom I received the 
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ness of the country, or $160,000,000; Pennsyl- 





followinginformation in regard to their almond 
enterprise. 





vari ng almond, @vavensieat 100 ace 
atid numbers 20,000 trees. ‘Although only two 
years,old. from the nursery last winter, they are, 
80 large and. well-grown as might well ‘surprise 
any one who might see them, not acquainted, 
with the wonderful productiveness of our cli+ 
mate and, soil.» The whole plantation is on 
gravelly*though level foothill land, and culti- 
vation has beenthorough. Nota weed or blade 
of grass could be seen from the drive. Mr. 
Neff informed me that they have their men go 
through the whole plantation six times a year 
with the most approved tools for cultivation. 
By this frequent disturbance of the soil moist- 
ure is retained near the surface of the land 
the whole summer through. 

“Tt would seem that a few more years will 
settle the question as to, whether almond cul- 
ture can \be made profitable in this portion of 
the valley, if, indeed, there remains any question 
on the subject. Everything, so far, looks fa- 
vorable for the best results. The trees are 
healthy and grow remarkably well under good 
cultivation without irrigation, and come into 
bearing very early, as may be seen by many of 
these young trees. The proprietors, estimate the 
crop of nuts this year at 10,000’ pounds—pretty 
good for trees less than three years old from the 
nursery. The only drawback to realizing large 
crops every year is late spring frosts; but in 
this locality the probabilities are that no serious 
There are 
several other almond and walnut orchards in 
this neighborhood, which I wish to notice in 
some future letter. G. W. M.”’ 


Bae ates 


MAKING HAY. 


Many years of careful experiment have con- 
vinced us, says The Country Gentleman,, tha 
the average farmer will get his hay housed in 
the best condition by following the practice of 
mowing only in the forenoon, when the day is 
fair, so that the grass will get thoroughly wilted 
before the middle of the afternoon. Usually, 
if the mower is not started until the déw is off, 
the grass is ready to begin raking directly after 
dinner. The weather, to the small farmer, mus 
be taken inte account, as he cannot afford to 
have any considerable portion of his ha 
damaged by exposure, when half dried, to dew: 
orrain. It is, therefore, safest to mow only in 
promising weather. 

Hay, to be cured well, must be cured in the 
shade. This is generally conceded by farmers, 
but seldom is the practice based on this theory. 
It is impracticable to cure much of it on poles 
in the barns or sheds. The continuous expos- 
ure of ‘the hay to the sun consequent on the 
use of the tedder is the chief objection to that 
labor-saving implement. The only feasible way 
left, therefore, is to eure the hay in the coek, 
where but a small portion, comparatively, is 
exposed to sun-burning or washing by rain 
or dew. If hay is cocked up when warm, 
without any outside dampness to pre- 
vent, it will dry—or, rather, cure—almost as 
rapidly in the cock as if left to the chances of 
the weather; and inthe meantime it is nearly 
safe from injury from dews or rain—entirely so 
if hay-caps are used. It is difficult to define 
the exaci time at which hay should be raked 
and.cocked after it is wilted; but,the period is 
sooh ascertained by trial and experience, and 
there is more danger of waiting too long than 
of raking too soon. 

In three or four hours after mowing (and in 
less time than that toward thé@Jast of the sea- 
son).the hay should be raked, and, while still 
hot from the effect of the sunshine, should be 
cocked in rather small bunches. Although the 
grass appears little more than wilted, it readily 
dries out in good weather, usually being ready 
for the wagon the second day thereafter. 
There being no dew when the cocking is done, 
the hay can be drawn directly from the eock. 
Although it may seem rather damp when 
hauled, the pitching over it receives in hauling 
obviates all necessity of any opening or ‘shak- 
ing out of the cocks previous to hauling, — This 
renders the farmer independent of the wind, no 
hay being wasted by being blow: about while 
hauling. In ease a heav yrain occurs, it some-" 
times happens that the immediate portion of 
the hay in the cocks that is next to the ground 
becomes damp. In such a case the cocks 
shouldbe turned bottom side up long enough 
before hauling to permit the outside water to. 
dry out. The. cocks should_not. be shaken’ 
apart : only inverted. 
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AGRICULTURE IN THE CENTEN- 
NIAL. 


“Is the.xéport of the Agricultural Department 
for May and June there are 27 pages giving a 
description by Mr. Dodge, the statistician of 
the‘department, of the articles exhibited by it 
in, the..Centénnial Exhibition. These articles 
aré distributed among (1) an entomological 
@ivision, in which are shown not only specimens 
of the insects which infestpjants and products, 
but also specimens of: the: things which they 
prey upon, and also specimens of the birds 
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which, om the words of the réport, “restore the 
balance and render successful production possi- 
ble, by limiting the depredations of the count- 








less hordes of spoilers’ ; (2) a botanical divis- 


ion, in which are veoprésented all the forest 
trees ofthe United States; (3) a microscopic 
division, Mustrating the: Teading types.of fungi, 
the results of chemical, tests upon various pro- 
ducts, the principal vegetable starches, and 
illustrating-the mushroom question; (4) a chem- 
ical division, showing varieties of soils and fer- 
tilizers, articles. manufactured from products— 
such as cereals, flour, meal, liquors, vegetable 
oils, ete, ; and (5) a statistical division, showing 
the sources of the country’s wealth and its ad- 
vancement in their cultivation. As a single 
instance of this advancement, the fact is men- 
tioned tat ‘the corn productién of Kansas in- 
creased from sixteen millions of bushels in 1874 
to eighty millions in 1875, 

By a system of maps, charts, and diagrams 
the statistics of ‘‘ settlement, production, and 
rural improvement ‘in the United States’’ are 
presented in a” mote striking, impressive, and 
effective way than they could be by mere col- 
umns of dry figures. Some of these charts, 
showing the yield and consumption of corn and 
wheat; their product in proportion to popula- 
tion in the several states ; the relative areas of 
sown and drilled wheat; the exports of corn 
and wheat for fifty years; the cotton crop for 
ten years ; the effect upon prices of the product 
of corn, wheat, oats, and potatoes from 1866 to 
1874; a comparison of the sources of immigra- 
tion for seven years ; and the value of farm ani- 
mhals from 1866 to 1874, are reproduced in the 
report upon a reduced scale. 





MICHIGAN TREES. 


PROFESSOR BEAL speaks with enthusiasm of 
the great beauty and magnificence of the Mich- 
igan forests, produced by the mixture of de- 
ciduous and evergreen trees, especially in their 
autumn tints, and of the streams, hills, and val- 
leys, and the lakes where they abound. He 
finds men now actually living who can see no 
beauty in a tree, except for the cords of wood, 
the loads of lumber, or the hundreds of rails it 
will make. _He mentions some trees which 
have been of great yalue. A walnut tree at 
Potteryille sold for $1,000, the wood being 
highly ornamental in beautiful waves, and it 
was made into veneering. A black walnut at 
Brookfield, seven feet throvgh, sold for $1,206 
for the same purpose in New York. Two 
thousand ‘dollars were refused for a very large 
blistered walnut. at. Saugatuck. At Grand 
Rapids a black cherry tree with very dark wood 
was shipped to Central America, and from there 
shipped back to this country and sold as good 
mahogany. Large quantities of curled and 
bird’s-eye maple and some choice trees of rock 
elm, white oak,.and white ash are sold for 
ornamental work. 





ERADICATING THISTLES. 


MAny experiments have been tried to rid the 
farm) of this. pest. It can be effected in one 
year by-persistent effort, with hoed crops; or, 
if you can let the land lie idle one season, by 
constant plowing and harrowing. I had last 
season about twelve square rods of ground at 
the terminus of a slop-drain, which was a com- 
plete mat of thistles. It was cultivated with 
potatoes, and after being hoed twice the this- 
tles came up with renewed vigor. I went over 
the plot with a sharp hoe twice a week, crop- 
ping all that came up until frost came, and now 
there is not a thistle there. The philosophy of 
their disappearance is simply this: The roots, 
in making a desperate effort to reach the air, 
so exhausted their vitality that they had not 
power to send up shoots this spring. I nearly 
eradicated them some years ago on a four-acre 
field by constant plowing and harrowing it for 
fall wheat.—HtRAm WALKER, Omrego Co., N. Y. 

a - 


RURAL AND STATISTICAL ITEMS. 


GEORGE G. ATwoop, of Geneva, ~~ in the 
Country Gentleman : 

“The “twig blight’ on apple-trees I find is 
caused by an insect which stings the young 
growth, and now the tops are covered with 
dead twigs, so that the cropis largely dam- 
aged. I have seen the same toa small extent 
on pears, plums, and quinces. This ‘blight’ 
should not be confounded with the fire-blight. 
so destructive to pear culture and the growth 
of young trees, as by careful observation we may 
discover the insect and .how to capture him. 
There seems to be no remedy for the fire-blight 
except cutting it out as fast as it appears, for 
it is contagious.” 


..A good many planters in the Gulf cotton 
states seem to incliné to the opinion that. cater- 
pillars will be early and plenty this season, a5 
the winter was too mild to kill the eggs. This 
may be so, says the New. Orleans Price Current, 

“but a warm winter is not. always followed by an 
abundance of caterpillars, as the eggs areoften 
hatched out. by the warm winter weather, and 
the worms, not finding tourishment, fail to at 
tain maturity, thus actually lessening the cater 
pillar crop for the regular season. 
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2" Wt Baa MITET fe 
rhinbbeRept tied'up to the trellis. As4atterals’ 
appear, pinch them back to one leaf. - Upon the 
first signs of mildew, apply sulphur by means of 
a bellows. Most of the troublesome insects at 
this season are kept down by hand-picking. 
Rosebugs and other small beetles may be shaken 
off early in the morning, while torpid, and 
caught in a dish of water. Rub off all shoots 
that appear where canes are not wanted. 








... All kinds of.crops but apples never prome 
ised so well through the State of Maine as at 
present. The business dullness. has «driven 
many to farming, and there is a corresponding, 
increase of acreage this year over last. 


....Half a million cans of strawberries have 
been put up in California this year, 
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LHAES FROM JAPAN. 
The ane en of Flowery, pertientary the “ Gold- 
rr Lily of Japau.”’ i in a ee ve to 
. M. THORBURN & CO., ew York. 


tROURES > 


BRANDRETWS.PILLS. 


This wonderful, purely vegetable purgative I have 
prepared, used, and administered for nearly sixty 
years. Itis innocent, yet effective. Itremoves dis- 
ease by purifying the blood. It cures fevers, inflam- 
mations, bilious colic, diarrhceas, dysenteries, tum- 
ors, rheumatism, and hosts of diseases, in so easy 
and mild a way that many persons suppose there 
could not be much amiss to be so soon cured. Yet, 
nevertheless, they have cured thousands when given 
up to die by their doctors. Remember, Brandreth’s 
Pilly cure through the Vital Power of the Blood, 
simply by purging the bowels until the disease gtves 
way. Usually this is soon accomplished, because the 
pills take out all imapuritios from the blood, destroy 
ency, in fact, ‘to generally bore impediments to 
health from the bowels and circulation. Thus the 
seedsof decaf, whethier poisonons or ottierwise ana 
however planted tb @living body, and the ravagesof 





10 ..FOR ” CALIFORNIA! 


THE LABORER’S PARADISE! 
Salubrious Climate, Fertile Soil, 
Large ‘Labor Returns: 


NO SEVERE WINTERS, NO LOST TIME, NO 
BLIGHT NOR INSECT PESTS. 
Da . reine from Boston, New York, Phil- 


elphia, Bak Baktimare, Chjcogs ar Louis, 
or ri Francisco. 


EMIGRANT TICKETS AT LOW RATES. 
— from ig oe Variety of 


Far +e and 
ming ber ‘Lands, 
The Central Pacific Railroad Co. 


offer, eine fy their satlpoaa pnere 
IFORNIA, onto an TAH, a large bo x 
Land, in idad ost wh rr is one adapter 
cultivation, and o ere unequal: vantages for set- 
Heo or re ane “a lands as Iyin sch m 
NC e eac’ 
the wear, tine Ua aa, ¢ Reailto: Siesa 
from_the navigeb} ——— sof the the  SncrAmmentO, above 


ing the pee ical oo in the lower vale 
leys—corresponding with those of Spain, Italy, and 
the shores of the Mediterranean—the vine, orchard, 
and grain-lands of the foot-hills—corresponding with 
those of France, Germany, and Austria--and tim- 
er-landsof the mountain slopes—correspo 
those of Maine, epotee, Norway, etc. The central 
portion of Castfornia is atready noted for the excel- 
ence of its wheat, oe ———s pears, cherries, strawber- 
ries, smail fruits, and garden vegetables generally, 
and for the tl be. to dimen- 









sions and perf The lands 
fn thigybelt, have resulted. 
in gratifying t safe- 
ty. lie-in the ped. and thé 
fruit trees “ y insects or. 
muahe ket 
r A, tee CA OREG 
BRANCH, inthe e Sacramen- 
to, extending fi tthern bound= 
of the fer a choice 
selectiony characteris- 
ics. This vi seat of the most 
successful of re po L tey | 
oats, etc.—in the country, unriva! 
facilities for hn apne le sheepand stock 
grazing. Thewh some efie best Land in 


‘alifornia. 


oad o and Humboldt. Val- 

leys, the largest and best-settled in the State, at a 
short distance from numerous and important mining 
regions, whose yield of the precious metals is esti- 
mated at from fifteen to éreny, million dollars an- 
nually.” The lands of the Company are so situated as 
° ae yee sg markets for their produce. — 

erds of cattle main 
CE Ra i ie dg 
W 
been applied thése lands nave 91 y raed good 

fruits, oar and esculents. 

N AH, in thes great oes Lake and contiguous 
values ‘ae ere the Mormons have so suceessfully 
demonstrated the fertility ty of the soil and the hcealthe 
fulness of the climate, the Company. nave also good 


land. 
TITLE PATENT DIRECT FROM THE UNITED 
STATES GOVERNMENT. 

These lands wiil be sold in quantities and on terms 
to suit. Immigrants, colonists, and capitalists, who 
desire to acquire indestructible real property, certain 
to advance in value, will be benefi by an examina- 
tion Pamphlets, maps, etc., will be furnished by ap- 
plication to 

DDING, 


B. B. RE 
LAND COMMISSIONER CENTRAL PACIFIC R. R. 
MPANY, 


Railroad Payein Cor Fourth at Townsend sts, 


rancisco, 
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infectious and other diseeses are cured By this nied- | 
icine, and these effects are attend2d with no danger. 
The pills are daily used by infancy, manhood, and 
old age, and by women at all times. They do not 
disturb or shock the animal functions, but gradually 
restore shyt: ~ in 


RECOLLECTIONS--1835. 


My first case was one where the party was troubled 
with a constant pain about the stomach, but not con- 
fined to one spot. Many doctors had been consulted, 
who all failed to relieve. Iwas sent for, and found | 
the patient in bed, suffering great distress from pain 
about center of stomach. There was considerable 
nervous excitement and the peculiar look which 
persons who have organi¢e disease display. I made 
up my mind at/once that it was one or more stomach 
worms, and administered six pills in molasses, 
washed down by warm milk. I remained by the bed, 
watching the effect of the Pills. In about half an 
hour the patient became sick at the stomach, and 
threw up a worm fourteen inches long and one and 
one-half inches in circumference. It was very live- 
ly, and got out of the basin on to a black tea-tray. 
Finally I caught it and put it in. bottle, and exhib- 
ited it at 187 Hudson street, New York, for years. I 
waspermitted to refer to mthe patient, who lived in 
Water street, Néw York, and was "perfeétly cured 
from that time. This was in May, 1885. 

My next case was a gentleman from Edmeston, 
Otsego County. He was afflicted with enlargement 
of the prostate gland, had consulted the great Mott 
and all the best doctors of the country, who told him 
he could not be cured. Hecameto me in May, 1835, 
I explained how the pills would act in his case. He 
was so well content with my explanation that he 
purchased six dozen boxes of Pillsand wert home. 
In legs than weeks he was perfettly cured, and 
sold me hut of dollars’ worth of Branircth’s 
Pills in Otsego County, New York. 





Extracts from a letter, dated Augusta, Me., ad- 
dressed to B. Brandreth, April 9th, 1876: 


TUMOR CURED. 


“For aoe yonme my daughter was troubled with a 
—_ her ee enh. bs poreve, gave her no 

tor five or § creased in size, and 
= family physician romounced it a very dangerous 
tumor of the womb. commenced to prescribe for 
er hasband 


ieggs, of 
hia. ‘After very full examination, the Doc- 
e 





took her 
Philadel; 
tor said t 


2 De tioum ane 
happy as +5 “After her return from Boston 
she grew worse Very fast. with great pain and swell- 
ivg.of her ras Our physicians at home—and we 
had two—s at the tumor was of a scirrbus nature, 
and a case of p14 known 
“She now suffered intolerable agony. For three 

weeks she had no ease, night orday. Al! her food 
= thrown up ate an hour ‘after cating it. Opium, 


success. 
e Pills in a with the printed in- 


e th 
ions for their wu: She rested a little the 
second day after giving them, This alone was a great 
comsfogs to patient and her friends. She continued 


ly recover. 
+ Sub, to for fear 
to conc'ude 


if 


daughter is well & nd Shas been for six Soars. ‘and 
through the mongertul curative GPT en or of Beg Popnareth 8 
Pills. [ELER.” 


The above case, known to a whole town, will have 
no effect upon prejudiced medical men, knowing all 
the facts. They are stiff-tiecked. The idea of quack- 
ery blindsthem to merit and the true principles of 
cure, Medical men themselves,as a rule, are the 
pee quacks; not the man who makes a medicine 

whicli carries out @ theory and whosejresults prove 


{ts truth? 
The case above of “‘ TUMOR CURED” shows what 
a purgative can do on | IN CONCRETE HUMORS. 


How much easier for them when the impurities are 
floating-in the circulation or confined to the organ, 
of the stomach and bowels 


Toffer Brandreth’s Pills as certain, safe, and efficient 
cle rs, and which carry 61 successfully the cura- 
tive'th tion: Let bodies burdened’by 


disease have the advantage of the blessed assist- 
ance. ‘Purge outthe od leaven, that ye may bea 
B, BRANDRETH. , 
SING SING, ~— 12th, — 


= Observe. . ‘The “Genuine ne Brandreth’s Pills paw. a 
Government Stamp, in which, in white létters,’are 
the: words B.Brandreth.. Principal Office,29t-Canal 


Street, New York, and sold by all dealers throughont * 








the world. 
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mediate use i, 
COMPLETE A SR ALESIS J 
For further particulars tend 
HOBSON, noe 
Government Consignees of Peruvian 
No. 63 PINE ST.. New York. 








WEATHER. VANES 


MANUFACTURED how GREAT VARIETY 
by HARRIS . COo., 111 Ki wy} Lyn Boston, Mass 


eval atten riven to ere htning Rods on 
urches and abit buildings. ag for Catalogue. 


PRAIRIE LANDS. 


ay | Sepnee for Good Lands, on 
a, ta at SIx P rest. 
ans a gotoa country 





RATES. 


“PORTLAND ROMAN, & KEENE'S 
| CEMENTS. 


8. L. MERCHANT & CO., Importers, 
Entrance on Maiden Lane), 76 South Street, N. Y 
Remit 10c. postage for Practical Treatise on Cements. 


BLAKE'S Ore Bre 


S Stone and. Ore Breaker 


and brittle sub- 
ceanese to any required size. Also 
STONE tor ROADS and for 


dress Bl. 
Address LAKE CRUSHER CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 











$252$50 PER DAY 


CAN ACTUALLY BE MADE WITH THE 


waa Well Auger 








WE MEAN IT! 
wb po to demonstrate the fact. 
are operated entirely by 


Roatan bore r the Fate 

; 370 6 FEET IN DIAMETER, 

And ANY DEPTH SEG PED. They will 
bore 


All kinds = Earth, Soft Sand and 
Limestone oP iaminess Stone 
Coal, Si and Hardpan. 


An@we MAKE the BEST of WELLS mn 
QUICKSAND. 


dvery Sisiound Coaniy inne United Satan 
eee ati 


BLOOMFIELD,-DAVIS CO., IOWA. 








aa State in What paper you saw this adver- 


$1 


Portable FARM ENGINE. 
BEST IN THE MAREET. 
Has more good points 
than any engine made. 
Powerand perform 
ance guaranteed. 
Send for circular, 












Manufictuters of Portable and Stationary Engines, 
Portable Mulay and Circular Saw Mills, Drain Tile 
Machines, Shingle Machines, Stave Dressers, &c. 


BELLS AND. CLOCKS. 














HE es 
T Fal? os Trey, Bell Foundry 
continue to manufacture t superior Belis which 
have made Tro ~~ SN ‘throughout the world. 
as po. SATISFACTORY. “sa Pade 
ention gi: Church mes, a 0: 
{Bene Tiiwetiated Ce Catalogue sent free. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOURDRY. 
- Established in 





in aheng 
vesdeee Tin wore Eck Second Se .Ctm 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


cuee ora righ hd $~- 3 y+ a 
a repu 
by any and Poke “exeeoding thee of al. 








On Address either TROY or WEST TROY, N. Y. 
> MENEELY & COMPANY. 


MEDICAL. 


Opium and Morphine Cure. 


The originaland only roe and has not failed in a 
single case for twen 
Address THO As SG “FAY Secretary, 
ixth Avenue. New York 


URAL MOUNTAIN 











JELESO WATER 


is a concentration of all the curative qualities of the 
most celebrated Mineral Springs in the world. Each 
bottle contains eighty doses and is equa! to over 
one hundred bottles of the Natural Spring Water. 

As a Tonic it is unsurpassed, having had most re- 
maripiie , sncgees in curing some of the most aggra- 





vated ca Dy: and General 
Debility. ty is simple, harmless, and pleasant to 
take. [f used as a gargie in its pure state, on the 


ficst appearance of Diphtheria and all other Throat 
orks agie. It arre 


dis@a ses, it w: 
compiaints in les less than twenty- 
four hours. It a meray alleviaie or entirely cure 
Eczema cont all oF Oplgor aisen ben ’ of the skin, Prickly 
Poisoning by Ivy, Sumo, or Oak are quickly 
a) by the use of Jeleso Water. We will ‘oreo 
th: bottles of the medicine to any part o 
be cs free of expressage, on receipt of the 
rice, $1 pe e. Sen a for Circular, containing 
Yestimonials. and direction 
For sale by all Druagiots ‘= vy 


WARREN & CO., Proprietors, 
20 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 
P.O. Box 3880. 


SMITH’S DOLLAR CASE 


FOR 
FAMILIES. 










HOM@OPATHIC MEDICINES 
FOR FAMILY USE. 
Cases containing twelve principal remedies, with 


directions for their use, sent by mail, prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of 81. 


SMITH’S HOMC@OPATHIC PHARMACY, 
107 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


FITS, 
EPILEPSY, FALLING FITS 


CURED. 


This is no ham . For information inquire of 
or write to MOYER BROS., Wholesai pe Seeapets, 
Bloomsburg, Columbia County. eaneotnans a. 


MNES OINTMENT 


Cures Sores, 
ANN Burns, Curs: 
EAU Figaro 


OUNDS &¢.&c! 
Restores to their original color in a few days 
GRAY HAIR or BEARD. 
| Sold by Druggists and Barbers, 


E. FOUGERA & CO.,30 North William St., N. ¥., 
Agents for the United States, 


card’s Pills 
mean icae of Iron 


recommended for Scrofulous all de- 
Be ita Conssisutions and female disorders, 
ag Chlorosis, Lencorrhea, es 
orrheea, &c. Soldvby 






























wy Druegiem $0.75 aa 
per bottle. E. Foues Co, Tomy New 
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PROGRESS 


sthe motto we keep constantly in mind, as the in- 
centive to secure the approbation of 


THE PEOPLE. 


The success we have met with assures us that we 
have duly appreciated the sense of those who need 


SEWING-MACHINES. 


Our latest improvements remedy all possible com- 
plaints made by the most exacting or fastidious in- 
dividuals, andplace 


“THE FAVORITES” 


in a position which secures yet more firmly their title 
to that already 


WELL-ESTABLISHED NAME. 


Ask for the *‘ F. F. Improved” at any of our agen- 
cies, or address 


WEED SEWING-MACHINE CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 








SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE 

THE BEST AND 

& CHEAPEST FIRST 

CLASS MACHINE 

IN THE WORLD | 

AGENTS WANTED | 

FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY TO WHOM | 
WE OFFER UNPRECEDENTED INDUCE-| 
IMENTS. FOR.FULL PARTICULARS, TERNS ‘&c 
/ADDRESS WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., CHICAGO. 
827 & 829 BROADWAY, N.Y., OR NEW ORLEANS 


DECKFR 


BROTHERS’ 


CRAND, UPRICHT, AND SQUARE 
ARE MATCBL ESE, 
3 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
SE. 2 FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


preset 


sak Street. on Ad rk 3 
173° West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


C.F.A. HINRICHS, 


29 to 33 Park Place, 
Northwest corner of Church St., up-stairs, 
NEW YORK, 

Imports and Deals in 


FANCY GOODS, 


China, Glagpware, Parian, Majolica, Bronzes 
nd Clechx, etc 

Also Toys, Dolls, Games, Archery, Cricket, 
uet, seballs, etc., 

and the genuine = et Germain Ki:eman’s Siudent 

l.amps. Aiso Chanceliers Brackets constructed 

for these Lamps large assortment on hand and 

constantly ‘adding new supplies. Prices Moderate. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


W.&8.DOUCLAS, 
‘~ N 

























MIDDLETOWN,” 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouses 
and 87 John st.. New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUM ws, 


Sedeangn, Street Washers. 
WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 





ASBESTOS ROOFING, ROOF bag |y yy ROOF 
PAINT, CEMEN'’ tor repairing Leaks. PAINTS all 


E- 
woodwork. etc. Sheathing and Lintog Felts, etc. 
Ready for use and easily applied. 
Send for Pamphlets, Price Lists, Termsto Dealers,etc. 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, WN. Y. 
DID YOU TRY THE RICE-FLOUR 


f not,do so atonce, It is 
foo oe soli -—mild, wholesome, and elegantly per- 
fumed; just what is wanted to overcome the natural 
oil which exudes from the bod iy Sold everywhere. 
Made only by ROBINSON BROS. & CO., Boston: 


ANTED {MMEDIATEL 


79 more Young Men to learn TELE- 
GRAPHY. Good Situations guaran- 
teed. Address, with stamp, SUPERIN- 
TENDENT UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
OBERLIN, OHIO. 



















“WHAT WILL 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 


cure ¢” asks the sufferer from a multitude of diseases. We answer: It will 
remove from the system the active cause of most of the diseases that flesh is 
heir to. It won’t mend a broken limb nor close a bullet-hole; but it may be 
profitably used in stomachic diseases. It will do no one any harm and may do 
much good. Try it, and see if it won’t suit your case. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








TEN TS! TEN TS! 


S. HEMMENWAY, Sail Maker, 


over Wall Street siete House, New York, 
; is now prepared to fur- 









nish at the most reason- 
able rates and at the 
shortest notice 


TENTS 


SS of all kinds, forthe use 













ALSO 


AWNINGS, 
~' CANVAS COVERS 
fae of all kinds, 


Boat Sails, etc. 


=. All questions owemy 
=answered. All orders 
ary attended to. 
for Circulars and 
Address 


g "HEMMENWAY, 


over Wall Street Ferry 
House (South 8t.), 


NEW YORK. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING IFLE, MODEL 73. 


PRICES REDUCED 
May 10th, 1876. 








THE BEST RIFLE MADE. 


Forthe HUNTER INDISPENSABLE. For the SETTLER on the Indian FRONTIER a NECESSITY 
The SHORT and MID-RANGE MARKSMAN can find nothing better. It is SIMPLE, STRONG, LIGHT 
HANDY, ACCURATE, and unequaled for RAPIDITY OF FIKE. For Ulustrated Price-list and Pamphlet of 
RIFLES, METALLIC AMMUNITION of all kinds, RELOADING IMPLEMENTS, etc., address 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


For Sale by all Dealers. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Paars’ Transparent Soap. MaRY NS 
i) CG sak 








RECOMMENDED BY THE FACULTY AS 
THE MOST PERFECT CLEANSER AND 
EMOLLIENT FOR THE SKIN. 
WARRANTED PURE, CONTAINS NO COLORING 
MATTER. 

HIGHLY PERFUMED, FREE FROM ALL DELE- 
TERIOUS COMPOUNDS. 

PURITY AND EXCELLENCE GUARANTEED BY 


FRANCIS TOMES & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 
UNITED STATES, 


No. 6 MAIDEN LANE. 


JAS. V. SCHENCK, 


183 Canal Street, New York: 
MATTRESSES AND SPRING BEDS AT WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL, 


CRESCENT FLEXIBLE EDGE SPRING BED A 
SPECIALTY. 


Bedding of all descriptions, also Iron and Walnut 
Bedsteads in large variety. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER and TICKS WASHED 


FURNITURE. 
BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


ufacturers a Dealers in PARLOR FU. RND 
tone Sofas, Lounges, Tables, Easy and Reclining 
Chairs, and Twenty Different’ Patterns of Parlor 


Students’ Chairs, Barbers’ Chairs, Lodge Fur- 
niture, and Church Furniture. 
SALESROOMS, 277 Sudbury, 69 &71 Portland st., Boston. 


LAWN SETTEES, 


jy, WITH FOLDING TENTS. 
% Garden Vases and Tools, Lawn 

















COUNTER, PLATFORM WAGON & TRACK 


SCALES 











Ce aha on WANTED 25 


D FOR PRICE LIST 


VIN SAFE & SCALE CO. 
265 BROADWAY N.Y. 

721 CHESTNUT ST. PHILA. PA. 
108 BANK ST.CLEVE.O. } 


~ Amateur Workers 


can find everything they desire 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


and four books of 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


3c. stamp for our new and pnd, catalogue 
ont peue-et (Gourth edition just issued = 


CEO. W. READ 4 ‘CO., 























eee, mmocks, Camp | 186 to 200 Lewis St., foot of Sth to 6th sts.. BE. R.. N.Y. 
¢ Geates SRoenet, Flower sfganes, 
ec. 


tors, etc., 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


G. WEBSTER PECK, 
Manufacturers’ Agent, 
110 Chambers &t., New York. 


Neo OREN Harel graer 97 
nal Pace AL Out ew York. 


“ THE LyDEPBNDENT ”. PRuss, Nos. 31 AND 33 Rose GTREBT, 


Little Detective. 


\e ix ‘used fn tory tne = 
sds gg rams. Price 25 cents each 


ry D. HOYT, Box 162. Jersey City. 
GUNS 2243 and Revolvers. Price-list free. Address 

















Western Gun cnt hm Pa. 





JOHN WANAMAKER 8 Co, 


FINEST CLOTHING, 


READY-MADE AND MADE TO MEASURE, 
FROM THE 
Finest Lines og Imported Fabrics, in the Highest 
Styles of the Tailoring Art. 

Gentlemen in business or of leisure, accustomed to 
Dress with scrupulous Taste on all occasions, find our 
tunexampled Stock of Garments, Ready-made and Ma- 
terials in the Piece, ali that could be desired, for extent, 
variety, faultleseness of ft and make, and moderation in 


"FURNISHING GOODS, 


for the Complete and Elegant Outfit 
of a GENTLEMAN’S WARD- 
ROBE and TOILET. 


Specialties in Children’s First Suits, 
and full and beautiful lines in all Clothing for 
YOUTH, BOYS, and CHILDREN. 


JOHN WANAMAKER & CO., 
818 and 820 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 


THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


No. 550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 


Electro-Silver Plate 
Tea and Dessert Sets, 


Porcelain-Lined Ice-Pitchers and Sets. 
1847. ROGERS BROS. XII. 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 


Particular attention is invited to this ware, as being 
more economical than that of lower quality or solid 
silver. 


FACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 
THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANYW’S 
CENTENNIAL DESIGNS, 


IN SILVER PLATE, 
Main Building, near Elevator, at 








Ces tennial. 
— — hy ne Street, N. ¥ 
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AMOS HILLBURN &CO., 
PHILADELPHIA 


SK FOR T 


Hartford Woven Wire. Mattress. 


You he obtain the Original and 
le only 

Barth Mattrese pan 
a ford Woven W fire Mt usvene ¢ ice '¥> 


HARTFORD PUMP CO. 


Water raised to any hight and distance by 


COMPRESSED AIR. 


The best and most economical means yet devised 
for giving a Country House or Farm the water con- 
veniences enjoyed in cities. 

For Catalogue and Price-List address 


HARTFORD PUMP CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


C. E. DOLLIVER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 











74 Bleecker Street, Corner Broadway. 


AWNINGS, FLAGS, fAmoetm, » DECORATIONS, 
DANCING CLOTHS for weddings 
parties. Prices to suit the’ mes 
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